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THE WOLF DEMON. 


THE PROLOGUE, 
IN THE GLADE AND BY THE MOONLIGHT. 


THE great, round moon looked down in a flood of silver light 
upon the virgin forest by the banks of the Scioto, the beauti- 
ful river which winds through the richest and fairest valley 
in all the wide western Jand—the great corn valley of the 
Shawnee tribe—those red warriors who, in their excursions 
across the Ohio (the “ La Belle” river of the early French ad- 
venturers) had given to the plains and valleys of Kentucky the 
name of ‘* The Dark and Bloody Land.” 

The tree-tops were green and silver; but under the spread- 
ing branches, sable was the gloom, 

The strange, odd noises of the night broke the forest still- 
ness.. One hears all noises in the night even in a civilized 
land; how much more wondrous then are the wild, free cries 
of the inhabitants of the great greenwood, untrammeled by 
the restraining hand of man ! 

The free winds surged with a mournful sound through the 
branches of the wood. 

A ring around the moon told the coming storm. 

Dark masses of clouds dashed across the sky, ever and anon 
vailing in the “ mistress of the night,” as though some unquiet 
spirit was envious of the pale moonbeams, and wished to 
cover, with its mantle, the earth, and cloak an evil deed. 

A frightened deer came dashing through the aisles of the 
forest—a noble buck with branching horns that told of many 
a year spent under the greenwood tree. 

Across a little open glade, whereon the moonbeams, fell— 
kissing the earth as though they loved it—dashed the deer, 
and then, entering again the dark recesses of the forest, the 
brown coat of the wood-prince was lost in the inky gloom. 

Then in the trail of the buck, guided by the noise of the 
rustling branches, came a dark form, 

As the form stole, with noiseless tread, across the moonlit 
glade, it displayed the person of an Indian warrior. 

A red brave, decked out in deer-skin garb, stained with the 
piements of the earth in many colors, and fringed in fancifu. 

ashion, ‘ 
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The warrior was a tall and muscular savage, one of Nature’s 
nobiemen. A son of the wilderness untrammeled by the taint 
of civilization—a brave of the great Shawnee tribe, the lords 
of the Ohio valley from the oil “licks” of the Alleghany 
streum to the level prairies;where the Wabash and the White 
your their muddy tide into the great river of the New World, 
the winding, smiling Ohio. 

Fust on the trail of the deer he followed, although the chase 
was almost hopeless. 

Hardly had the warrior crossed the glade and entered the 
thicket, when, on his track—following him as he was follow- 
ing the deer—came another form through the forest. 

A form that moved with noiseless steps; a form that cast 
beliind it a shadow gigantic in its hight. 

The form did not pass across the glade, but skulked around 
it in the shadow, as though it feared the moonlight. 

The warrior penetrated into the thicket beyond the glade, 
but a hundred yards or so. Then satisfied that the deer was 
thoroughly alarmed and had sought safety in flight, the war- 
rior began to retrace his steps. The Shawnee brave dreamed 
not of the dark and fearful form—that seemed neither man 
nor beast—that lurked in his track. 

He had hunted the deer, but little thought that he, too, in 
turn was hunted. 

The red chief guessed not that the dread demon of his na- 
tion—the terrible foe who had left his red “totem” on the 
breast of many a stout Shawnee brave—was even now on 
his track, eager for that blood which was necessary to its 
existence. 

With careless steps the warrior retraced his way. 

From behind a tree-trunk came the terrible form. One 
single blow, and a tomahawk crashed through the brain of 
the red-man. 

With a groan the Shawnee chief sunk lifeless to the earth. 

The dark form bent over him fora moment. Three rapid 
knife-slashes, and the mark of the destroyer was blazoned on 
the breast of the victim, reddened with blood. 
| Then through the aisles of the forest stole the dark form. 

i ~All living things—the insects of the earth—the birds of the 
| night—shrunk from its path. 
It crossed the glade full in the soft light of the moon. 
| _ The rays of the orb of night fell upon a huge gray wolf, 
Hl who walked erect like a man! The faceof the wolf was that 
} of a human. In the paw of the beast glistened the tomahawk 
Hy of the red-man, the edge now scarlet with the blood of the 
H Shawnee chief. 
i For a moment the moon looked upon the huge and terrible 
figure, and then, as if struck with deadly fear at the awful — 
sight, hid itself behind a dark cloud. ; 


TWO CLAIMANTS. ts 
When it again came forth, the strange and terrible being, 
that wore the figure of a wolf and the face of a man, had 
disappeared, swallowed up in the gloom of the forest. 
Once again the creatures of the night came forth. Again 
the shrill cries broke the stillness of the wood. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MARK ON THE TREE, 


Two rifle-‘‘ cracks” broke the stillness of the wilderness, 
that stretched in one almost unbroken line from the Alle- 
ghany and Blue Ridge peaks to the Ohio river. The reports 
re-echoed over the broad expanse of the Kanawha and Ohio 
rivers, for the shots were fired near the junction of the two 
streams—fired so nearly at the same time that the two seemed 
almost like one report. 

Then, before the smoke of the rifles had curled lazily up- 
ward in spiral rings on the air, came a crash in the tangled 
underbrush, and forth into a little open glade—the work of 
Nature’s master hand—dashed a noble buck. The red stream 
bursting from a wound just behind the shoulder and staining 
crimson the glossy brown coat of the forest lord, told plainly 
that he was stricken unto death. 

The buck gained the center of the glade, then his stride 
weakened; the dash through the thicket was the last despair- 
ing effort of the poor brute to escape from the invisible foes 
whose death-dealing balls had pierced his side. 

With a moan of pain, almost human in its expression, the 
buck fell upon his knees, then rolled over on his side, dead, 

The brute had fallen near the trunk of a large oak tree—a 
tree distinguished from its neighbors by a blazon upon its 
side, whereon, in rude characters, some solitary hunter had 
cut his name, 

Scarcely had the death-bleat of the huck pierced the silence 
of the glen, when two men came dashing through the woods, 
each eager to be the first to secure the game. 

One of the two was some twenty yards in advance of the 
other, and reached the body of the dead buck, just as his ri- 
val emerged from the thicket. 

Placing his foot upon the buck, and rifle in hand, he pre- 
pared to dispute the quarry with the second hunter, for both 
men—Strangers to each other—had fired at the same deer. 

The hunter who stood with his foot upon the buck, in an 
Altitude of proud defiance, had reloaded his rifle as he ran; 
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pn was prepared to defend lisriglt to the game to the bitter 
end. 

In person, the hunter was a muscular, well-built man, 
standing soine six feet in hight. Not a clumsy, overgrown 
giant, hardly able to bear his own weight, but a man as sup- 
ple and as active as a panther. He was clad in buck-skin 
hunting-shirt and leggins, made in the Indian fashion, but 
unlike that fashion in one respect, and that was that no 
gaudy ornaments decorated the garments. Upon the feet of 
the hunter were a pair of moccasins. A cap rudely fashioned 
from a piece of deer-skin, and with the little flat tail of the 
animal as an ornament, completed the dress of the hunter. 

The face of the man was singular to look upon. The fea- 
tures were large and clearly cut. The cold gray eye, broad 
forehead, and massive, squarely-chiseled chin, told of daunt- 
less courage and of an iron will. A terrible scar extended 
from the temple to the chin on the left side of the face. 

The hunter was quite young—not over twenty-five, though 
deep lines of care were upon tlie face. 

The second hunter, who came from the tangled thicket, 
but paused on the edge of the little glen on bebolding the 
threatening attitude of the hunter who stvod with his foot on 
the deer, was a man who had probably seen forty years. 
He, too, like the other, was of powerful build, and his mus- 
cular frame gave promise of great strength. 

He was dressed, like the first, in the forest garb of deer- 
skin, but his dress was gayly fringed and ornamented. 

In his hand he bore one of the long tifles'so common to the 
frontier settler of that time, for our story is of the year 1780. 

The clear blue eye of the second hunter took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. He readily saw that the man who stood so 
defiantly by the deer was not disposed to yield his claim to 
the animal without a struggle. So the second hunter deter- 
mined upon a parley. 

‘Hello, stranger! Ireckon we're both arter the same crit- 
ter,” ‘said the hunter who stood on the edge of the little 
rlade. 
ae Yes; it pears so,” replied the other, who stood by the 
deer. 

There was something apparently in the voice of the last 
comer that impressed the first favorably, for he dropped the 
butt of his rifle'to the ground, though he still kept his foot 
upon the deer’s carcass. 

‘“ Well, stranger, we can’t both have the game. I think I 
hit him, an’ of course, as it is but nat’ral, you think so, too. 
So I reckon we'd better find out which one of us he belongs 
to; cause I don’t want him if my ball didn’t finish him, an’ of 
course, you don’t want him if he’s mine by right,” said the 
*econd hunter, approaching the other fearlessly. ; ; 
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** You're right, by hookey!” cried the other, yielding to the 
influence of the good-humored tone of the other. 

“Let me introduce myself, stranger, ’eos you seem to be a 
new-comer round hyer,” said the old hunter. “My uame’s 
Daniel Boone; mayhap you've heard of me.” 

“Well, I reckon I have!” exclaimed the other, in astonish- 
ment. “Thar’s few men on the border but what have heerd 
on you. I’m right glad to see you, kurnel.” 

“ How may I call your name?” asked Boone, who had ta- 
ken a fancy to the brawny stranger. ’ 

““Thar’s my mark—my handle,” said the stranger, pointing 
as he spoke to the name carved on the tree-trunk by which 
the deer had fallen; ‘that’s me.” 

Boone cast his eye upon the tree. 


ABLNK 
H1 Yt 


aot was the inscription blazoned upon the trunk of the 
oak. 

**You see, kurnel, the buck evidently thought that it was a 
ball from my rifle that ended him, ’cos he laid down to die 
right under my name,” said the hunter, with a laugh. 

“Abe Lark!” Boone read the inscription upon the tree 
aloud. 

“Yes, that’s me, kurnel; your’n to command,” replied the 
hunter. 

‘Stranger in these parts?” questioned Boone. 

“Yes,” replied the other; “ve jest come down from the 
north. I camped hyar last night, an’ this morning I jest put 
my mark onto the tree, so that folks might know that I was 
round.” 

“I'm right glad to meet you,” and Boone shook hands 
warmly with the stranger hunter. “And while you're in 
these parts, just take up vour quarters with me. I'm stop- 
Ping down yonder, at Point Pleasant, on a visit to some 
friends of mine.” 

*“Well, I dont mind, kurnel; I'll take your invitation im 
the same good spirit that you offer it,” said Lark, 
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‘ Now for the deer; let’s see who the animal belongs to,’ 
cried Boone, kneeling down by the carcass. 

“Why, kurnel, f resign all claim. It ain’t for me to dis- 
pute with Kurnel Boone!” exclaimed Lark. 

design your claim?” cried Boone, in astonishment. * Not 
by a jugful. Tl wager my rifle ag’in’ a popgun that you're 
as good a hand at the rifle as myself. Its just as likely to be 
your deer as mine.” 

Then the two carefully examined the carcass. They found 
the marks of the two bullets easily; both had struck the ani- 
nial just behind the shoulder, but on opposite sides. Jt was 
difficult to determine whick had inflicted the death-wound. 

“Well, now, this would puzzle a lawyer,” muttered Boone. 
: ‘““S'pose we divide the animal, share and share alike,” said 

ark. 

““'Phat’s squar’,” replied Boone. ‘‘ We'll take the buck 
in to the station, By the way, what’s the. news from the 
apper settlements ?” x 

“ Well, nothing particular, ’cept that the red devils are on 
the war-path ag’in,” replied Lark. 

Boone was astonished at the news. 

“On the war-path av’in, eh? What tribe?” 

‘The Shawnees and the Wyandots.” 

“The Shawnees and the Wyandots!’ cried Boone: “ then 
- see fire and smel] gunpowder round these parts before 

ong.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said the other. 

“ Well, I'm glad that you have brought the news. We'll 
be able to prepare for the imps.” 

** You can depend upon it,” said Lark; ‘‘a friend of mine 
has been right through the Shawnee conntry.. They. are 
coming down onto the settlements in. greater foree than was 
ever known before.. They’ve been stirred up by the British 
on the border. I did heer say that the British Governor 
agrees to give so much apiece for white scalps to the red sav- » 
ages.” 

“The eternal villain!” cried Boone, indignantly. 

‘*The Injuns are a-goin' to try to wipe out all the settle- 
ments on the Ohio. It will be a blood-time while it lasts,” 
said Lark, soberly. 

“We'll have torface it,” replied Boone. ‘‘ Did your friend 
hear what chief was goin’ to lead the expedition ag’in’ us on 
the south 2?” 

‘Yes; Ke-ne-ha-ha.” : 

“ The-man-thiut-walks,” said. Boone, thoughtfully. ‘‘ He’s 
one of the best warriors in all the Shawnee nation. Blood 
will run like water along our borders, I'm afeard.” : 
, % Yes, and the renegade, Simon Girty, is to guide the Ia- 

ubs, 
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“Tf Thad him within reach of my rifle once, he'd never 
guide another Injun expedition ag’in’ his own flesh and blood,” 
said Boone, and his hand closed tightly around the _rifle- 
barrel. 

“] was jest on my way to the settlement at Point Pleasant 
when I staried up the buck this morning,” said Lark, 

“Well, I'm right glad that it happened as it did, ’cos I 
shouldn’t have bad the pleasure of meetin’ you,” said Boone, 
“ Now, s'pose we swing the buck on a pole an’ tote it in to 
the station. Ireasonably expect that there'll be some white 
faces over yonder when they hear that Ke-ne-ha-ha an’ his 
Shawnees, to say nothin’ of Girly, are on the war-path.” 

“There ought to be goud men enough along the Ohio to 
whip any force these red devils can bring,” said Lark. 

“Well, they’re awful scattered, but L reckon that now that 
we know what’s goin’ on, we can get men enough to give the 
Shawnees all the fighting that they want.” 

Then the two slung the buck on a pole and started to the 
station known as Point Pleasant. 


CHAPTER Tf. 
THE SECRET FOE. 

[x the pleasant valley of the Scioto, near what is now the 
town of Chillicothe, stood the principal village of the great 
Shawnee nation—the Indian tribe that could bring ten thou- 
sand warriors into the field—deadly enemies of the pale-faced 
intruder, 

All was bustle within the Indian village. To one used to 
the Indian customs, it would have been plain that the red- 
skins were preparing for the war-path. 

The village was alive with warriors. Gayly-painted sav- 
ages, decked with ocher and vermilion, strutted proudly up 
and down, eagerly waiting for the time to come when, like 
tigers, they could spring upon the pale-faces and redden their 
weapons with the blood of their hated foes, 

Over the village ruled the great chief, Ke-ne-ha-ha, or *‘ The- 
man-that-walks ’—so termed, first, because he was reputed to 
be the faetest runner of any red braves in the Ohio yalicy, 
Shawnee, Wyandot or Mingo; second, that when a youth, on 
his first war-path against the Hurons, he had stolen by night 
into the midst of a Huron village, literally walked among the 
sleeping warriors, and brought back to his comrades the scalp 
of a great Huron chief, whom he had dispatched without al 
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arming the sleepers—-the greatest warrior in all tie Shawnee 
nation—a chief wise in council, brave on the war-path, and 
wily «3 the red fox. 

In the village of the red-men were two whose skins were 
white, though they were Indians at heart. The two were 
renegades from their country and their kin. 

These two stood together by the river’s -bank, and idly 
watched the daring and howling warriors. They were dress- 
ea in the Indian fashion, and were sinewy, powerful men in 

uild. 

The taller of the two, whose hair and eyes were dark, was 
called Simon Girty. At one time -he had been reputed to be 
one of the best scouts on the border, but, for some reason, he 
had forsaken thesettlements and found a home with the fierce 
red-men of the forest-wild, giving up home, country, friends, 
every thing. He had been adopted into the Indian tribe, and 
none of his red-skinned brothers seemed to bear as deadly a 
hatred to the whites as this renegade, Simon Girty. 

His companion was not quite so tall, or as stoutly built. 
He was called David Kendrick, and was an adopted son of 
the Shawnees, as Girty was of the Wyandots. 

“This is going to be a bloody business,” said Girty, as he 
surveyed the yelling Indians, who-were busy in the ‘‘ sealp- 
dance.” 

‘Yes, our chief, Ke-ne-ha-ha, has sworn to break the 
power of the whites along the Ohio. The braves are well 
provided with arms by the British Governor. Kentucky never 
saw such a force upon her border as this will be,” replied the 
other. 

“The more the better,” said the renegade, Girty, moodily. 

Then a howl of anguish rung through the Indian village. 
The braves stopped their sports to listen. They knew the sig- 
nal well: it was the wail for the dead. It told that some Shaw- 
nee warrior had gone to the spirit-land. 

The cry of anguish came from a party of braves entering 
the village from the south. In their midst they bore what 
seemed, to the eyes of the renegades, a human body. 

The warriors deposited their burden before the door of the 
council-lodge. 

Attracted by the death-note, Ke-ne-ha-ha, the great chief 
of the Shawnees, came from his lodge. 

The chief was a splendid specimen of aman. He stood 
nearly six feet in hight, and was as straight as an arrow. He 
“was quite light in hue for an Indian, and his features were 
intelligent and finely cut. 

Astonishment flashed from his eyes.as he gazed upon the” 
face of the dead Indian, around whom, at a respectful distance, 
were grouped the Shawnee warriors. 

The'chief recognized the features of the brave known as 
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Little Crow, a stout warrior, and reputed to be one of the best 
fightimg-men in all the Shawnee nation. 

‘“* Wah!” said the chief, in a tone that betrayed deep aston: 
ishment, “ the soul of the Little Crow has gone to the spirit- 
land—he rests in Manitou’s bosom. Let my braves speak— 
who has taken the life of the Shawnee warrior?” : 

“Let the chief open his ears and he shall hear,” replied one 
of the brayes, x tall, muscular warrior, known as Watega. 
“ Little Crow went forth, last night, to hunt the deer in the 
woods of the Scioto. He was a great warrior; his arm was 
stronz—his feet swift on the trail, He told his brothers that 
he would return before the spirit-lights (stars) died. He did 
not come. His brothers sought for him. By the banksof the 
Scioto they found him, but the hatchet of a foe had taken the 
life of the Little Crow.” 

Then the chief knelt by the side of the body and examined 
the wound in the head; the clotted blood marked the spot. 

The head of the chief had been split open by asingle blow, 
and that dealt by a giant’s hand. ‘The wound had apparently 
been made bya tomahawk, and, as the chief guessed, the 
dead man had been attacked suddenly, and from the rear. 

“Did my warriors find no trail of the eneniy who took the 
life of their brother?” asked the ehief, still keeping his -posi- 
tion by the body, and with a puzzled look upon his face. 

“ Wah!—the Shawnee braves have eyes—they are not blind, 
like owls in the light. When they found the Little Crow 
dead, they looked for the track of the foe. They found foot- 
prints by the body, but the trail came from nowhereand went 
nowhere.” 

“ And the footprints—Indian or pale-face?” 

“Pale-face, but the moccasins of the red-man,” answered 
the brave. 

The brow of the chief grew dark. A white foe so near the 
village of the Shawnee, and so daring as to attack and kill 
one of the best warriors of the tribe, apparently without a 
struggle, must needs be looked after. 

““My brayes must hunt down the pale-face that wears the 
moccisin of the Indian and uses the tomahawk,” said the 
chief, gravely. 

Then Ke-ne-ha-ha drew aside the blanket that was svrapt 
around the hody of the dend brave. A cry of ‘horror ‘broke 
from the lips of the great chief, and was re-echoed by the sur- 
rounding Indians when they gazed upon the naked breast of 
the dead warrior. 

‘* The totem of the Wolf Demon’ exclaimed the chief. 

The circle of friends gazed upon the mysterious mark in 
silent consternation. ‘Their staring eyes and fear-stricken 
rt a aed showed plainly how deeply they were inter- 
‘este . 
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And what was the totem of the Wolf Demot * 
On the naked breast of the brawny dead chief were three 
slashes, A made by a knife, thus: 


pet engin 


And the blood, congealing on the skin, formed a Red Ar- 
row. 

It was the totem of the Wolf Demon—the invisible and 
fatal scourge of the great Shawnee nation. Thus he marked 
his victims. 

: The chief arose with a troubled look upon his haughty 
ace. 

‘Let my people sing the death-song, for a brave warrior 
has gone to the spirit-land. Ke-ne-ha-ba will seek the coun- 

* sel of the Great Medicine Man, so that he may learn how to 
fight the Wolf Demon, who has stricken unto death the great 
braves of the Shawnee nation, and put the totem of the Red 
Arrow wpon their breast.” 

Sorrowfully the warriors obeyed the words of the chief, 
and soon the sound of lamentation wailed out loud on the 
air, which, but a moment before, had resounded with the glad 
shouts of triumph. 

Slowly and with knitted brows Ke-ne-ha-ha betook him- 
self to the lodge of the old Indian who was the Great Medicine 
Man of the Shawnee tribe. 

The death of one of the principal warriors of his tribe by 
the dreaded hand of the Wolf Demon, almost within the 
very precincts of his village, and at the moment when he 
was preparing to set outon his expedition against the whites, 
seemed like an omen of evil. A dark cloud descended upon 
his soul, despite all his efforts to remove it. 

The two renegades had joined the circle around the dead 
Indian, and had listened to the story of how he met his death. 
Then, when the circle had broken up, they had slowly walk- 
ed back again. to their former position by the bank of. the 
river, 

A puzzled look was upon Girty’s face. After they had 
resumed their former station, he spoke: 

* Dave, the words of the chief are a mystery to me, though 
the Indians seem to understand them well enough. What did 
he mean when he spoke of the Wolf Demon? and what did 
that mark of a Red Arrow, cut on the breast of the dead In- 
dian, mean?” 

ri y hy, don’t you know?” asked the other, in astonish- 
men 
“No; you forget that for the past six months I have been 

at upper Sandusky, with the Wyandots.” 
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“ Yes; and it is just about six months since the Wolf De- 
mon first appeared.” 

‘« Explain,” said Girty, unable to guess the mystery. 

“J will. For the past six months some mysterious being 
bas Singled out the warriors of the Shawnee tribe for his 
victims. He always seems to take them by surprise; single 
warriors alone he attacks. And on the breast of those he 
kills he leaves, as his mrark, three slashes with a knife form- 
ing a Red Arrow, like the one you saw on this fellow.” 

“But the name of the Wolf Demon?” 

“T will explain. One Intdian alone has lived to tell of an 
encounter with this mysterious slayer. He was only stunned, 
and recovered. He reportéd that.he was attacked by a huge 
gray wolf, with a man’s head—the face painted black and 
white. The wolf stood on its hind legs like a man, but in 
hight far out-topping any human. He caught a glimpse of 
the monster as it struck him down with a tomahawk that the 
beast held in its paws. And that’s the story of the Wolf 
Demon, who has killed some of the bravest warriors of the 
Shawnee nation.” 

“ But what do you think it is ?” 

“*T reckon it’s the devil,” said the renegade, solemnly. 


CHAPTER III. 
A TIMELY ShOT. 


From one of the largest of the dwellings that composed 
Spaevhals frontier settlement of Point Pleasant came a young 
girl. 

She was about sixteen, and was as pretty as one of the 
wild flowers that bloom unseen amid the rocky ravines through 
which ran the tumultuous Kanawha. : 

Dark-brown hair rippled in wavy masses back from her 
olive-tinged brow, browned by exposure to the free winds of 
the wilderness and. the sunbeams that danced so merrily over 
the surface of the rolling river. 

The bright color in the cheeks of the girl, her free step, 
that possessed all the grace and lightness of the bounding 
fawn, told of perfect health, as also did the sparkling brown 
eyes and rose-red Jips that seemed to hold such dewy sweet- 
ness in their graceful curves. 

The maiden was known as Virginia Treveling., She was 
the daughter of General Lemuel Treveling, a man who had 
. great experience as an Indian-fighter on the Western border, 

and whe had settled down in Point Pleasant, and was Te 
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puted to be by far the wealthiest man in all the country 
around. 

So, by virtue of her father’s wealth, as well as by the aid 
of her own beauty, Virginia Treveling was the belle of the 
station known as Point Pleasant. 

Her rizht to the title was not disputed, and few envied ner, 
for Virginia was as good as she was beautiful. 

Many of the young men of Point Pleasant and of the 


gneighboring stations had sought to gain the favor of the win- 


ome maid, but to all she said, nay / 

The man to whom the fair girl would freely give her heart 
had not yet met her eye; but Virginia was young—scarcely 
old enough to be wooed and won. 

The maid was clad in simple homespun garments, the 
work of her own hands, for she was a true American girl, a 
daughter of the frontier, and looked not with favor upon the 
gaudy trappings of fashion. 

_ The little tin pail that she carried in her hand told her mis- 
sion. 

The great blackberries were shining in huge purple clusters 
in the rocky passes that surrounded Point Pleasant, and, 
like the fortifications of the olden time, seemed to forbid ap- 

roach. 
. With her light, graceful step, the girl passed through the 
village, and taking the trail that led to the south, along the 
bank of the stream, soon left the settlement behind. 

There was little danger in this incursion into the deep 
woods, for the Indians were on the northern bank of the 
Ohio ; and then, too, there had been peace between the settle- 
ments and their red neighbors for some time. 

The girl followed the trail for xbout half a mile, then, 
turning abruptly to the east, entered a little defile, where tlie 
blackberries grew thick and rank. 

Picking the berries as she went slowly along, she soon lost 
sight of the trail leading from the town. 

The maiden had not been gone from the path many min- 
utes when the hoof-stroke of a horse rung out with a dull 
“thud” on the still air of the forest. 

A horseman was approaching from the south. (A traveler, 
probably, from Virginia. R 

Then the horseman came into sight. He was a young 
man, dressed plainly in a homespun suit of blue. Upon his 
head he wore a broad-leafed felt hat, that shaded the sun 
from his eyes. A short; Germn rifle, carrying a ball of 
forty to the pound, and richly ornamented on the stock with 
silver, was resting across his saddle in front of him. A 
keen-edged hunting-knife, the blade some eighteen inches 


in length, was thrust through the leather belt that girded in 
his waist. 


pear 
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The face of the young horseman was 4 frank and honest 
one. The full, steel-blue eyes showed plainly both courage 
and firmness. The handsome, resoiute mouth confirmed 
this, 

In figure, the rider was about the medium size, but 
his well-built, sinewy form gave promise of great muscular 

ower. 

P The rider was named Harvey Winthrop. A deseendant 
was he of oné of the staunch old Puritan fathers. And now 
he was seeking his fortune in the far Western wilds, for the 
fickle goddess had not smiled upon the young man. AA stu- 
dent at a foreign university, he bad been hurriedly called 
home by the sickness of his father, his only parent. He ar- 
rived just in time to close that father’s eyes. And when he 
came to settle up his parent’s estate, instead of finding him- 
self—as he had expected—the possessor of a goodly fortune, 
he discovered that some few hundred dollars was ali in the 
world that he could call his own. 

Young Harvey Winthrop, though, had the right stuff in his 
nature. Bidding his friends adieu, he set forth to make new 
ones, and to carve out for himself a fortune by the banks of 
the “ Beautiful River” the Ohio. 

So it is that, on that pleasant summer’s day, the young Bos- 
tonian found himself on the trail leading to Point Pleasant, 
and was fast approaching that station. = 

‘*The settlement can not be fir off now,” he said, musing 
to himself as he rode along, and, rising in his stirrups, he 
strove with his gaze to penetraie through the mazes of the al- 
most trackless forest before him. 

Then, to the astonished ears of the young man came a wo- 
man’s scream, evidently given under great alarm. 

The traveler checked his horse and snatched the rifle from 
the saddle. ‘ 

Again on the still air rung out the seream, shrilly, coupled 
with a ery for help. The cry came from the ravine on the 
right. 

‘In asecond he leaped from the saddle, and, rifle in hand, 
plunged into the ravine, His horse—a well-trained beasi— 
remained motionless on the spot where his rider had Jeft him. 

The young man dashed up the steep ascent at break-neck 
speed. 

The noise made by his steps fel] upon the ears of the wo- 
man who uttered the scream. She knew that help was near. 

A few steps more and the young man beheld a scene which 
nearly froze his blood with horror. 

Flecing down the ravine came a young girl—who, even at 
this moment of excitement, he noticed was beautiful, almost 
beyond expression; and behind her, in full pursuit, was a Luge 
black bear. 
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The girl was Virginia Treveling. In her search for berries 
she had stumbled upon the bear, who was busily engaged 
feasting upon the luscious fruit. 

But Bruin, in a twinkling, forsook the berries for the human, 

Then from the lips of the girl came the shrill screams that 
had brought the traveler to her rescue. 

The girl reached the young man. 

“ Keep on, Miss,” he cried, quickly ; ‘‘ fly for your life! I'll 
keep the brute at bay.” 

Smull time was there for conversation, for the bear, at his 
lumbering trot, was coming rapidly onward. 

“He will kill you!” cried the terrified girl. 

“Yes, and you, too, if you don’t run,” said the young man, 
coolly. “One life is enough; so save yours.” 

**T will not go!” exclaimed the girl. ‘Give me your 

owder-flask and a bullet. After you fire, if you miss liim, 
can load.” 

The hunter threw a glance of admiration at the heroic maid 
who seemed so cool at this moment of danger; but he did as 
she requested. Then, as the bear came on, he leveled his 
rifle at the brute, and sighting one of his eyes, fired. But 
the bear swerving in its course at the moment, the ball glanced 
across his bony head and shot off as if it had been but a boy’s 
marble. 

The beast paused for an instant, shook its head as if an- 
noyed, then, with an angry grow], he came straight upon the 
young man. 

Winthrop had handed his rifle to the girl, and, draw- 
ing his knife, awaited the onset. His only hope of escape 
was to close in with the animal, and stab him in some vital 
part before he could use the terrible claws and teeth. 

The bear reared on its hind legs and prepared to seize the 
young man with open mouth. 

Winthrop felt that the crisis had come. 

The young man raised his kuife to plunge it into the shaggy 
breast before him, while, with eager but trembling hands, the 
girl reloaded the rifle. 

But the sharp crack of a rifle came quick on the air. 

Winthrop heard the “ hiss” of a bullet that whirled past, 
close to his ear. Then, with a grunt of agony, the bear fell, 
over on its side, clawed the air wildly for a moment—growled 
in pain, and sunk into the silence of death. 

The rifle-ball_ which had passed so near to the ear of the 
young man had entered the body of the bear between the 
fore-legs and buried itself in the great red heart. 

Winthrop could hardly believe his eyes when he beheld 
the grim king of the forest lying in death at his feet; when 
he saw the huge paws motionless that he had expected to feel 
tearing his own flesh. 
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He had been saved almost by a miracle. : 
A timely shot, and a good one, for an inch ¢€ ther way 
* would have missed the heart of the bear or killed the young 

hunter. 

Winthrop felt that both he and the beautiful girl had been 
saved by the shot of the, as yet, hidden friend. 

The young man looked for his preserver. Judge of his as- 
tonishment when forth from the bushes that fringed the rocks, 
with a rifle in hand—a very forest queen—came a young girl! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GIRL THAT FIRED THE SHOT. 


Wrnturopr looked with amazed eyes upon his preserver, 
for that the girl had saved his life by coming so timely to his 
rescue, there was hardly a doubt. 

The young man saw a beautiful girl, clad in the Indian 
fashion, her garb gayly fringed and decorated with colored 
beads. But though clad in the garb of the Indian, more 
white blood than red leaped in the veins of the forest child. 

Her skin was of a rich olive tinge; a peculiar skin—so 
thin, despite its darkness, that it showed the quick play ot 
the surging blood iv the veins beneath. 

Dark-brown hair floated in tangled masses from the fillet 
of deer-skin, adorned with eagle-plumes, that encircled her 
head. Her eyes were dark brown in their hue, and large and 
full as the eyes of the deer. 

Grace was in every motion, yet one conld easily see that 
the graceful limbs were strong and sinewy—muscles of steel 
beneath the silken skin. 

Lightly the girl bounded down, from rock to rock, until she 
reuched the bottom of the defile wherein stood the two by the 
‘arcass of the dead bear who had fallen by the rifle of this 
forest fay. 

Nor was Virginia less astonished at the sudden appearance 
of the dark-hued*maiden than the young stranger. 

She gazed with amazement on the girl who was so unlike 
all of her sex in looks and dress. 

“ A lucky shot!” exclaimed the wood nymph, kneeling by 
the side of dead Bruin, and examining the wound that had 
given him his death. 

“T owe you my life!” cried Winthrop, impulsively ; “ for 
had I once got into the grim hug of the brute, I’m afraid he 
would have made sad work of me.” 
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~ No, not to me,” replied the girl, “‘but4to the great One 
above who first sent me to your aid, and then gave me the 
skill fo send the ball home to the heart of the bear.” 

“| shail thank you, though, all the same,” replied the 
young man. “ You have saved my life, and, while I live, I 
shall never forgewit.” 

‘Don't speak of it-any more, please,” said the girl, a blush 
mantiing to her cheeks at the earnest gaze of ‘the young for- 
ester. “You threw yourself into danger to save this young 
lady; Heaven seut me to your aid, for 1t was not right that 
you should be sacrificed while acting so nobly.” 

“Yes; and I must thank you, sir, for periling your life in 
my behalf’ said Virginia, in her low, sweet voice, that 
thrilled like pleasant music through the heart of the young 
adventurer, 

“You wmuke me ashamed of my simple service,” replied 
Winthrop. “I would have done the same for any one in 
poril. It is our duty in this life to help our fellow-creatures, 
wd would be unworthy of the name of man had I stood by 
anil witnessed your peril without making en effort to save 

yOu. 
: The forest: maiden watched the girl's face while the young 
niin was speuking, with a peculiar expression in her dark 
eyes. 

“Lam Virginia, daughter of General Treveling, of Point 
Pleasant ; if you are-going thither, lam sure my father will 
think you heartily for the service you have this day rendered 
his only child.” 

“T am going to Point Pleasant, and shall be pleased to 
meet your father, whom [ have heard highly spoken of many 
times on my way here,” said Winthrop. Then he turned to 
the girl in the Indian garb, who stood leaning upon her rifle, 
with her eyes intently fixed upon the two. “ Lady, may I not 
know the nume of her whose well-directed shot saved me? 
There may come a time when I can repay the service.” 

“Do not ask my name,” said the girl, in a mournful tone; 
**it is better, perhaps, that you should not know it.” 

Winthrop looked bis astonishment at this strange speech. 

“Treally do not see how that can be, lady,” he said, after.a 
moment's pause. “I amosure Ishall never forget the service, 
nor vour name, if once TI hear it.” . 

“ Lrepeat that it is better that you should not know it,” 
said the girl, slowly. 

““Why so?” demanded the young man, while on the face 
of Virginia was written strong curiosity to know the mean- 
ing of the girl’s words. 

“You think you owe me a debt of gratitude,” said the 


@ark-hued maiden, ‘+ It isa pleasant thought for me to know 


that some one thinks well of me. If I tell you my name, per- 
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haps the gratitude that you now think you owe will vanish, 
and in its place will come loathing.” 

“You speak in riddles,” said Winthrop, unable to guess her 
meaning, but plainly seeing that some mystery was concealed 
in her words. “I do not see how the knowledge of your 
name will change my sentiments in any way whatsoever. I 
beseech you, tell me what it is) Ican never forget the name 
of the one who saved my life.” } ¢ ‘ 

“ And you, Virginia Treveling,” said the girl, turning ab- 
ruptly to the General’s daughter. ‘‘ Do you not know who I 
am $” 

“ No,” replied Virginia, ‘‘ but I should like very much to 
know, for I feel that, in part, I owe you my life too.” 

‘* Blame yourself, then, if, after I have told you my name, 
you shrink from me, and gratitude dies in loathing. Jam 
Kanawha Kate” 

Virginia started when the name fell upon her ears. The 
quick eye of Kate noticed the start. Winthrop did not man- 
ifest any emotion whatever. It was the first time he had 
ever heard the name, and though he wondered somewhat at 
the strange appellation, still he saw nothing in it to alarm him 
in any way. 

“ You shrink from me,” said Kate, with a bitter smile—she 
was referring to the almost unconscious start that Virginia 
had made when she heard the name. *‘ You know whol am, 
You have heard evil tongyes talk of me, and you are not so 
grateful now as you were a moment ago.” 

“ Nay, you wrong me,” said Virginia, gently. ‘‘In all m 
life I have never heard evil spoken of Kanawha Kate. 
have heard you called wild and wayward—spoken of as one 
more like a boy than a girl—who liked to roam about the for- 
est better than to sit'at homé. But:when I heard the tongues 
of the settlers speak lightly of you, I have always remem- 
bered that you were an orphan—without mother or father— 
with no one to tell you what you should do.” 

“You are right. I have grown up like a weed, uncared for 
by all”—there was great bitterness in the tone of the girl's 
voice—‘ my only relative a renegade from his country and 
his race—a white Indian, far worse than the dusky savages. 
Why should I not be an outcast, despised by all, when my 
unhappy fate dooms me to such a life?” 

“No, not despised by all,” said Virginia, firmly. “I do 
not despise you; I love you—that is, if you will let me.” 
And the girl’placed her band gentlyoon the shoulder of the 
other. 

“Oh, I thank you so much!” The words came in a half- 
sob from the lips of the furest child. 

“Let me he your sister. Come and see me at my home at 
the station. Few will be bold enough to say aught against 
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the sister of Virginia Treveling.” Proudly the young gir 
drew up her form as she uttered the words. 

“Yes, and for want of a better, take me for your brother,” 
said Winthrop, impulsively, “and the man who dares to 
breathe a word against you will nave to face the muzzle of 
my rifle.” 

“Tt is many a long day since such kind words have fallen 
upon my ears,” said Kate, sadly. ‘‘ Perhaps I should not be 
so wild if my parents had lived. But, Miss Virginia, I wiil 
come and see you.” 

“Do, and I promise you a hearty welcome !” exclaimed 
Virginia 

“Oh, I will come!” cried Kate, her eyes gleaming. 

“ Good-by, then,” and the rescued girl turned to Winthrop. 
“Tf you are going to Point Pleasant, 1 will be your guide, 
and Iam sure that my father will be very glad to see you, 
particularly when he learns that you have saved the life of his 
only child!” 

Virginia embraced Kate heartily, and kissed her as if she 
had been a sister; Winthrop shook her warmly by the hand, 
and then the two, leaving the forest maid standing by the 
body of the dead brute, retraced their way to the little trail 
that led to Point Pleasant. 

Kate, leaning on her rifle, remained in a deep reverie, gaz- 
ing absently upon their departing figures. 

Winthrop found his horse exactly where he had left him. 
Passing the bridle over his‘arm, he walked by the side of Vir- 
ginia toward the station. 

‘“What a strange creature that girl is,” he said, as they 
walked onward. E 

““Yes; I have often heard of her, though I have never hap- 
pened to meet her before. The settlers tell a great many 
stories about her. They say that she can ride better than any 
man on the border. That she knows every footof the country 
for miles around, even to the Indian villages on the other side 
of the Ohio. Then, too, they say she is a splendid shot wiih 
the rifle, and can use the hunting-knile like a woodman.” 

“We can vouch for her skiil in marksmanship,” seid Win. 
throp, aud a half-shiver came over him when he thought of 
the huge bear, with its fierce eyes and shining teeth. 

“Yes; poor girl, she is a niece of the renegude, Simon 
Girly, and that, I think, makes the settlers dislike her—as it 
she should answer for the misdeeds ef her wicked uncle!” 
Virginia spoke with feeling; her face lighted up, and Win- 
throp thought that he had never looked upon a preter 
maiden. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
VIRGINIA’S SUITOR. 


In the best room of Treveling’s house sat the old General 
and w young man, known as Clement Murdock. He was a 
telative of Treyeling, and was much esteemed by the old 
General. 

General Treveling was a man of fifty. Years had whitened 
the hair of the old soldier and bent the once stalwart form. 

Murdock was some thirty years old—a dark, sallow-faced 
man, with a piercing black eye and a hanghty bearing. 

The young man had just entered, and returning the Gen- 
eral’s cordial greeting, had taken a seat by his side. 

* What’s the news?” asked Treveling. 

“ Nothing particular, General,” replied the other. 

© Nothing fresh from the red-skins? It’s about time for 
them to be on the war-path against us again.” 

“ They have not forgotten the thrashing they got last year, 
I suppose,” said the young man. ‘‘ But I want to speak with 
you on a subject which I have thought a great deal of lately.” 

The old General Jooked astonished at this beginning. 

“Very well, wliat is it?’ he asked. 

“In regard to your daughter, Virginia, General,” said 
Murdock, slowly. ‘1 would like your permission to pay m 
uddresses to her. I have long loved your daughter, and 
should like to make her my wife.” 

“Well, Clement, you know that you have my best wishes. 
There isn’t a man in the settlement that I would rather give 
my child to. But, win her consent: that comes first, of 
course. If she is willing, I shall not object.” 

The joy of Murdock plainly sbowed itself in his face. 

“That is all Lask, General,” he said, quickly. “1 thought 
it but right that you should know my intentions first.” 

“Weil, you have my good will, Clement,” suid the old 
soldier, ‘and I d3 not doubt but that you will find favor in 
the eyes of Virginia. She will be home soon. Ste has gone 
for blackberries down the river.” 

And as the father spoke the dcor opened and Virginia en- 
tered, fillowed by the young adventurer, Harvey Winthrop. 

“Oh, father, L have had such an escape,” said the maiden, 
quickly ; then she gave an account of her adventure in the 
forest with the bear, , 

"Why, sir, I owe you the life of my child!” eried the Gen- 
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eral, earnestly, when the girl had finished her story. “ How 
may I call your name?” 

“ Winthrop—Harvey Winthrop, an adventurer seeking his 
fortune on the border,” replied the young man. 

‘*You must drive your stakes with us, for a short time, 
at least, if we can not induce you to make Point Pleasant 
your permanent home,” said the old soldier, heartily. “Iam 
General Treveling, sir; this, my daughter, Virginia, and this 
gentleman a relative of ours, Clement Murdock.” 

Although Murdock shook hands in a friendly way with the 
stranger who had rescued his fair cousin from the bear, yet, 
in his heart, he wished him at the bottom of the Ohio, Was 
Clement afraid that the handsome sfranger would interfere 
with his plans regarding the gentle Virginia? 

Frankly—in the same spirit that it was given—Winthrop 
accepted the invitation of the old soldier. Perhaps, too, the 
thought that he should enjoy the society of the fair girl, 
whose life he had saved, had something to do with his ready 
acceptance of the hospitality of the old General. 

Leaving her father and Winthrop engaged in busy con- 
versation, Virginia withdrew into the inner room. Murdock, 
seizing the opportunity, followed. He had resolved to de- 
clare his passion at once. He had been’an open and avowed 
lover of Virginia’s for some time. In fact, all the settlers 
thought it would be a match. And Murdock, though he did 
not openly say that he was the accepted suitor of the Gen- 
eral’s daughter, yet by many a sly hint he contrived to im- 
press all with that belief. So, one by one, his rivals for the 
girl’s favor bad withdrawn from the contest, and left the field 
clear to the scheming lover. 

Yet now, even at the eleventh hour, when he had thought 
the hand of the girl was his beyond a doubt, this young 
stranger had stepped into the field, and that under such cir- 
cumstances that the girl’s gratitude if not her loye must be 
surely his. 

Murdock was sorely annoyed at the accident which had 
given the young man such a claim to the girl’s esteem. He 
determined, however, to ask for the hand of the girl at 
onee, 

Virginia turned in some little astonishment when slie dis- 
covered that she was followed by Clement. 

He carefully closed the door behind him and approached 
the young girl. 

“Virginia,” he said, in his softest and smoothest tones, “I 
have long wished for an opportunity to tell you how much I 
love you. I have spoken to your futher, and he approves 
my suit, Virginia, ean you give me the priceless treasure of 
your love? Will you be my wife ?” 

The girl flushed to the temples at the words of Murdock. 
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She had suspected that he sought her, but had carefully 
avoided Jeading him to think that she favored his suit. For, 
to tell the truth, the young girl did not love but rather feared 
him. There was a bad look in the fierce black eyes, and ugly 
lines about the sensual mouth, and these things she had no- 
ticed. In her heart Virginia thought that Murdock was far 
from being a good man. , 

“‘T am sorry, Mr. Murdock, that you have»spoken in this 
way to me,” said the girl, slowly, and with evident embarrass- 
ment. “It grieves me that [must pain you with a refusal, I 
can not accept the love that you offer.” _ itis 

Murdock started in anger, and the frown that knit his brows 
showed plainly his deep displeasure, 

‘* Are you in earnest?” he asked, in amazement. 

“Surely Iam,” replied the girl. She did not like the tone 
in which the question was put. 

“Had you not better take time to think over the matter?” 
he said. ‘* You may change your mind.” 

“That is not likely,” she answered, coldly. ‘I can decide 
now as well as any time in the future. I feel that I can not 
love you.” 

“Do you love any one else 2” he asked, quickly. 

A faint flush came to the cheeks of the girl, which did not 
escape the jealous eyes of the rejected lover, 

“You have no right to ask that question,” she cried. 

““ Will you answer it ?” 

“ No | ei 

“No” 

““ No!” repeated Virginia, all the fire of her nature roused 
by the insolent manner of the man who stood lowering be- 
fore her. 

“You do not dare to. answer it.” 

“It is no business of yours what my motive is,” replied 
Virginia, proudly. ; 

“You fancy yourself in love with some one. You can not 
deceive me. Let your lover look to himself. If you can not 
be my wife, I swear that you shall not be the wife of any 
other man. You are a beautiful girl, Virginia, but your 
beauty will be fatal to the mortal that dares to cross my path!” 
Murdock spoke in heat, and the angry glare of a demon shot 
from his fierce black eyes. 

“ Tf I have a lover, he will be able to defend himself from 
the coward who only dares to threaten a woman!” And 
with these words Virginia swept proudly from the room. 

“By all the powers of darkness, I swear that I will find 
means to bend your haughty spirit, and on your knees you 
will be glad to ask my pardon for those proud words!” eried 
the baffled lover, his voice hoarse with rage. 

Then he left the house by the back door and gained the 
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street. He did not care to meet the eyes of the old General, 
for he readily guessed that his discomfiture would easily be 
perceived. 

“ Who can this lover be?” he mused, as he walked slowly 
down the street. ‘Can it be this young stranger who saved 
her from the bear in the ravine? It may be. I am sure that 
there isn’t a lad on the border that is favored by her, for I 
have watched her closely. Is the prize then that I have toil- 
ed so to gain to be snatched from my hand by this adyen- 
turer? She must marry me, or—she must die/ She is tke 
only obstacle between me and the fortune of the old General, 
That fortune I am determined to haye, and the silly caprice 
of a weak girl shall not keep me from it.” 

Stern and frowning was the brow of Clement Murdock as 
he strode along. Dark and gloomy thoughts were passing 
rapidly through his mind. 

‘*Phe die is cast—I have decided,” he muttered, as he 
walked onward. ‘‘ First to find who this lover is, that has 
crossed my path—for that the girl las a lover or is in love 
with some oue, I'am certain. I marked the slight flush that 
crimsoned her cheek when I charged her with loving sn- 
other; that blush revealed to me the truth. I have a rival, 
and a dangerous one, for she loves him. I must discover who 
it is. If the young adventurer isthe man, let him look to 
himself, for the fortune that he comes to seek by the banks 
of the Olio, may resolve itself into a grave in the forest with 
the gaunt gray wolves as mourners. True, the acquain- 
tanceship is but a few hours old, but love comes at first sight, 
sometimes. The fortune of my relative shall be mine, either 
with Virginia or without her. I must find some willing 
tools to aid me, for I feel a presentiment that I shall have 
need of strong arms and reckless hearts, ere long.” 

Then the eyes of Murdock caught sight of a liitle group 
of settlers at the lower end of the station near the bank of 
the Kanawha, 

“Hallo! what’s. the meaning of that I wonder?” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘there’s evidently some trouble afloat. Another 
Indian attack, perhaps. I must see what it is.” And he ad- 
vanced to the group. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER VICTIM. 


As Murdock approached the group, he saw that Colone. 
Boone and a strange hunter were in the center of the party. 

Another strange face also met the eye of the new-comer. 
It was that of a man attired in the homespun dress of the 
emigrant. His hair was jet-black, and his skin tanned al- 
most as dark as the hue of a red-skin. He stood on the ower * 
edge of the group, leaning on a long rifle. The keen, dark 
eyes of this stranger had a restless Jook, and wandered con- 
tinually about him. 

Murdock felt sure, the moment he beheld the face of the 
stranger that’ he had seen him before somewhere; but, for 
the life of him, he could not guess when or where. Slowly 
he drew nigh, keeping a wary eye upon the hunter-emi- 
grant. 

Boone had been telling the settlers the news imparted to 
him by the solitary hunter whom he had encountered in the 
forest in such a peculiar manner, and who was called Abe 
Lark. 

“The Shawnees again on the war-path!” cried a stalwart 
settler, known as Jacob Jackson, and renowned as an Indian- 
fighter. 

As Boone had predicted, there were white faces among the 
settlers when they heard the terrible news. 

‘* True as shootin’ !” cried Boone, “ an’ comin’ ag’in’ us in 
bigger numbers than has eyer been seen on the border since 
we licked ’em right hyer inthe Dunmore war.” 

A heavy frown came over the face of the stranger, who 
stood a little apart from the others, as Boone mentioned the 
battle of Point Pleasant. It was evident that the mention of 
that bloody fight brought back some unpleasant recollections 
to the mind of the stranger. 

Murdock was watching the man closely, but he was care- 
ful not to betray to the stranger that he was being watched. ; 

“ Who lewds the red-skins?” asked Jackson, 

“ Ke-ne-ha-ha,” replicd Boone. 

“The-man-that-walks !” said Jackson. 

And at the name the faces of the whites grew serious, 
They knew full well that a better chieftain than the Shawnee 
never donned the war-paint, and that the whites had no abler 
or more deadly foe than Ke-ne-ha-ha. 

“Thar'll be lightnin’ all round then, for sure,” said Jack- 
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gon, ina tone of conviction. “ We've got to fight doggoned 
well to whip the Shawnees this time. Who fetched the news, 
kurnel ?” 

“This stranger, hyer,” replied Boone, pointing to Abe 
Lark, who stood by his side. 

‘“Glad to see you, stranger,” said Jackson, tendering his 
huge paws and receiving a grip that made him wince with 
pain, muscular and hard as his horny palm was. 

““Same to you, ole hoss,” returned Lark, with a grin on his 
disfigured face at the expression of astonishment that came 
over the features of burly Jake Jackson, when he received 
the powerful squeeze of Lark’s hand. 

“ Jerusalen:!” muttered Jake, looking at his hand in amaze- 
ment, “that’s a reg’lar b’ar-hug an’ no mistake.” 

‘© Wal, I reckon the man that gits a grip from me knows it,” 
replied Lark. 

““Well, ’bout this news. Are you sartin, stranger, that the 
red devils are a-comin’ ag’in’ us?” 

“Tf you don’t hear the Shawnee war-whoop inside of ten 
days you kin jist chaw one of my fingers off, an’ 1 don’t keer 
which you take,” replied Lark, with another grin. 

“Then it will be fight, and no mistake.” 

“You kin bet your moccasins on that, an’ you'll lose ’em 
every time. The Shawnees have sworr to wipe out every white 
settlement along the Ohio. Thar’ll be nigh onto ten thou- 
sand Injuns in the field. They are hot arter blood. You'll 
have to fight for your top-kncts or lose ’em.” 

A bitter look was on the face of the dark-skinned stranger 
as he listened to the words of Lark. 

‘*©urses on this meddling hunter!’ he muttered, between 
his teeth ; “ how could he have learned of Ke-ne-ha-ha’s plan 
to surprise this station. Now, thanks to him, they'll be on 
their guard,-an@. the Shawnees wiil have to fight for what 
scalps they take.” / 

Not an expression on the face of this stranger was unno- 
ticed by Murdock, who still watched him keenly, but with a 
puzzled look. 

“Can it be possible that it is he?” Murdock mused. 
“* Would he dare to venture here in the midst of his foes? To 
venture into the presence of the mcn who, if they penetrated 
his disguise, would hang him up to the first iree without 
troubling either judge or jury? Yet I am sure it is he, 
though his face is darkened by some means, and his hair is 
black. He comes as a spy, probably. Ah!” and a brilliant 
thought occurred to the mind of Murdock. ‘‘ Suppose I get 
him to aid my plans. He is in my power, if he be the man I 
think he is, for a single word uttered by my lips, and the set- 
tlers would almost tear him to pieces. Ill watch him 
closely.” And with this resolution in his mind, Murdock did 
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not remove his eyes from the stranger. The dark-skinned 
hunter was so occupied in watching the group of settlers and 
listening to their conversation that he did not notice that he 
in turn was watched. ° at 

“Well, neighbors,” said Jake Jackson, after thinking for a 
moment, “if the Injuns are a-comin’ we've got for to fight 
em, an’ I am ready for one.” 3 

“ And I for another !” eried a loud, clear voice. 

y All turned to look at the speaker, who had approached un- 
observed. He wis a tall, muscular fellow, dressed in the for- 
est garb of deer-skin. 4 : ; 

‘Sim Kenton, by the Eternal!” said Boone, taking him 
warmly by the hand, 

It was indeed the famous scout, whose reputation as an In- 
dian-fighter was second to none on the border. 

“Glad to see you, Sim!” continued Boone, and the group 
of settlers eagerly echoed the weleome. “ What's the news?” 

“Thar’s a thunder-storm a-comin’,” replied the scout. “I 
s’pect from what I heerd,as 1 come up, that you know the 
Shawnees are on the war-path.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried a dozen voices. 

“T’ve just come down from the Muskingum, whar I’ve 
been on a hunt, and not five miles from this hyer stution? I 
come across a big Injun lyin’ dead in the woods with a clean 
dig right through the skull, A powerful fellow he war, too; 
reve cig if he mought have given Old Nick himself a sharp 
tussle. 

All wondered at the news brought by the scout. That a 
red-skin should be killed so ncar the station, and yet no one 
in the station know of it, was strange. 

‘* What tribe was he? could you tell, Sim?” asked Boone. 

‘‘Shawnee,” replied Kenton. ‘‘ A big brave he was in the 
tribe, too. I knowed him well. He was ealled Watega.” 

The dark stranger, who had pressed forward eagerly to lis- 
ten with the rest, could hardly prevent an oath escaping from 
kis lips. This movement on his part did not escape the 
searching eyes of Murdock. 

“IT know the ehief,’ said Boone; “he was one of the prin- 
cipal warriors of the tribe. A clean dig through the skull, 
you say?” 

‘* Yes; the man that made it must be a hurricane, for he 
split the Injun’s head clean open.” 

“ Who could have done it?’ said Jackson, in wonder. 

““That’s what I'd like to know,” said Kenton, with a puz- 
zled air. “ Thar ain’t any man along the border, that I know 
of, that is powerful enough for to do it. Thar warn’t any 
marks of a struggle, neither. The ge had been taken by 
surprise, an’ settled with one blow. hy, it looks as if the 
devil himself had had a hand in it.” 
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“Nothing but one clean dig, eh?” said Boone, reflectively. 

‘Nothing else,” replied Kenton, ‘‘’cept some knife-cuts on 
the breast, as if the slayer cut his totem thar, arter finishing 
the brute.” ° 

Boone gave a slight start—a start that was imitated by the 
dark-skinned stranger who was listening to the conversation 
80 eagerly. 

“ And them marks—three knife-cuts, making a red arrow ?” 
asked Boone.  t 

“ Right to an iota!” cried Kenton, astonished at the know- 
ledge of the other. 

“Pie Wolf Demon, by hookey !” exclaimed Boone, in a y 
{one of wonder. And at the name of the dreaded foe of the 
Shawnee nation, the dark stranger shuddered. 1 

““What in creation do you mean by the Wolf Demon?” 
asked Kenton, who had never heard the story of the mysteri- 
ous scourge of the Shawnees, which was well known to 
Boone. ; 

Then the old hunter told the wondering crowd the story of 
the Wolf Demon. ‘Told of the incomprehensible being in the 
shape of a huge gray wolf, but with the face of a man, who 
seemed to be an avenging angel destined to hunt down to his 
death any solitary Shawnee brave who strayed from his 
brethren in the forest. 

Wonder-stricken, the stout borderers listened to the tale; 
deeply superstitious, they accepted the legend of the Indians 
without question ; one and all were convinced that the Wolf 
Demon was, as the Shawnees asserted, proof against either 

~*steel or ball, and was no human, but a denizen of another | 
world. | 
| “* Whar was the body?” asked Jackson. 

“Just beyond a tree where some hunter had cut his name 
—Abe Lark,” answered Kenton. 

“ Wal, we were nigh it this mornin’!” cried Abe, in aston- 

| ishment. 

The dark-skinned stranger, having apparently heard all he 
wanted, strolled leisurely away. ir 
Murdock, convinced now that he was not mistaken as to 
the identity of the stranger, followed him slowly. 4 
‘“‘Let this Wolf Demon come within range of my rifle, I'l? 

quickly prove whether he is man or devil,” said the unknown, 
as he walked onward. ‘‘ Watega dead? That interferes with 
i my plans, but I can do without him, since it must be so.” 
| And with these strange words on his tongue, he was suddenly © 
astonished by being hailed by Murdock. : 
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THE SCHEME OF CLEMENT MURDOCK. 


Tne stranger turned in no little surprise at being accosted 
by the young man. 
se ‘‘ Did you speak to me, stranger?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Murdock; ‘I should like to have a few 

& minutes’ conversation with you if it is agreeable.” 

e The stranger shot a rapid glance at the face of the young 

man, but he saw nothing therein to alarm him. 

“ Gertainly,” he replied, after thinking for a moment. 

- ‘©This is my shanty,” said Murdock, referring to the log- 

° house before whose door they stood. “Come in; we can talk 
inside without being overheard.” 

f There was a strange expression upon the face of the other. 

€ He casta rapid glance around him, and Jaid his hand upon 

O the handle of the hunting-knife at his girdle, as if he had ‘half 

S$ amind to stab the young man—who was fumbling with the 

S rude fastenings of the door—and then make a bold break for 
freedom and the woods. But the momentary glance around 

+ convinced him—that is, if he had such an idea-—that to carry 

S$ it out would be hopeless, for a dozen or more of the settlers 

f were between him and the forest. So, with a muttered curse 

Tt upon his‘ill luck, be followed Murdock into the cabin. 

r Murdock produced. a flask of whisky and a couple of tin 
cups, and motioning his rather unwilling guest to draw near 
the table, he pledged him with the fragrant corn-juice. 

e The stranger tossed off the fiery liquor with a moody brow. 
He suspected that he was ina trap, and he felt far from being 

- | easy. 

Do you know that your face is strangely familiar to me?” 

é asked Murdock, with a meaning smile. 

r ‘Indeed! that is strange,” responded the other, half inclined 

0 to spring upon the young man, for he felt a strong apprehen- 

a sion that his disguise was penetrated. 

h “T think we have met before,” said Murdock, with another 

look full of meaning. 

“‘T don’t remember ever meeting you,’ replied the stran- 
ger, who now almost repented that he hadn’t made a bold 
y dash for freedom when at the door, ° 
. “T feel sure that we have met,” said Murdock. “How may 
T call your name?” 

‘* James Benton,” replied the other. 


9? 


**From Virginia? 


> 
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“Yea.” 

“ Well, I have never met a Mr. Benton,” said Murdock. 

“] was sure that you were in error when you said that you 
knew nie,” said the stranger, with an air of relief. 

“Not as Benton, but under another name, I have met 
you.” 

“Ah! The hand of the stranger sought the handle of his 
knife. The movement was not unnoticed by the keen eye of 
Murdock. 


“Don’t be alarmed; I mean you no harm,” he said, quickly ¥_ 


‘Tf I had wished to denounce you, there wouldn't have bec 14 
any need of bringing you into my house. All that would be 
necessary would be to speak your name in the middle of this 
station. Why, the very sticks themselves that form the 
stockade would rise out of the ground to seize you, to say 
nothing of the men.” 

“For whom do you take me?” asked the stranger, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“For the man for whose body, dead or alive, the settlers on 
the border would give more than they would for any other 
mun that walks upon earth, be his skin white or red,” replied 
Murdock. 

The stranger glanced at him with sullen eyes. 

“Be assured, however,” continued the young man, “that I 
mean you no harm. On the contrary, I need your aid, and 
I’m willing to pay you well for it. Come, is ita bargain?” 

“You know my name?” said the stranger, slowly, without 
replying to the question. 

“Yes, you are—” and Murdock, bending over, whispered a 
name in the ear of the stranger. “Am I right?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” suid the stranger, sullenly. ‘“ But I cannot under- 
stand how you penetrated my disguise.” 

“Particularly when it deceived Boone and a half-score of 
your deadly foes, who would be almost willing to give ten 
years of their lives to draw a bead on you at fair rifle range.” 

“That is possible,” replied the other; “‘ but the bullet is not. 
yet run that will take my life.” 

“Tf L were to eall out your name from that door,a long 


rope and a short shrift would save the bullet the trouble," j 


said Murdock. 

The stranger winced at the words. 

“Don’t be alarmed; I don’t mean to betray you,” continued 
Murdock. ‘‘It was an astonishing thing that I alone should 
penetrate your disguise and guess who you were. I never 
saw you but once before, eitber, and that was yearsago. But 
now to business. As I said before, I need your aid, and I am 
willing to pay you well for it.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” 
‘* There’s a girl in the settlement that has rejected my ad- 
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no 
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vances, I don’t care so much for her, but she’s.the heiress to 
a large fortune. Now, if the girl marries, me, of course I, get 
the fortune, or if she dies, I get the fortune, for I am the next 
heir. Now, I don’t want to take the life of the girl if I can 
help sit. I had mueh rather marry her; but, unfortunately, 
she has taken a fancy.to some one else, and won't listen to 
my suit. Now, my plan is to curry the girl off. I know a 
lonely cabin, now deserted, some ten miles from the station, 
on the other bank of the Kanawha. I want the girl carried 
there, and the impression given to her that she is a prisoner 
in the hands of the Indians. Then I'll pretend to follow on 
the trail—gain access to the cabin ; offer to assist her to es- 
cape, if in reward -she’ll marry me. Of course she'll feel 
grateful for the risk Lrun for her sake, and consent. Then 
Dll eseape with her, tuke her back to the settlement, and the 
thing is done.” 

“ But suppose she refuses to marry you?” 

‘*“Then she won't escape from the hands of the red-skins, 
bunt they'll kill her,” said Murdock, coolly. 

** And in that case, you’ll come in for the property.” 

** Exactly.” 

“The plan ought to work,” said Benton, thoughtfully 

“I don’t see how it can fail. I want your assistance, and 
I’ve got a fellow in the station that will help me. You two 
will be enough to play Indian. Jt won't be much trouble and 
very little risk, and Ill pay well for it.” 

“ Wher. do you want it done?” asked the stranger. 

“The sooner the better,” replied Murdock. ‘‘I suppose 
that will suit you.” 

‘* Yes, for I'll soon have other fish to fry along the border,” 
said the other, and a demon light gleamed from his fierce 
eyes, ; 

**Do you expect to drive the whites from the Ohio?” asked 
Murdock. 

“No, but Pll raise such a blaze along the river, and strike 
such a blow that it shall be felt, even to Virginia!” cried the 
other, in a tone of fierce menace. 

“It will be a bloody time; said Murdock, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, blood will run like water,” replied the stranger. 
“But what is the name of the girl that is to be carried off?” 

“ Virginia Treveling.” 

The stranger started as though he had trodden upon a 
snake. 

‘** What, the daughter of General Treveling ?” he cried. 

“Yes,” replied Murdock, wondering at the look of fierce 
lelight that swept over the face of the other. 

“*Satan’s fires!” cried the other, in triumph. “Tl do the 
‘ob for you. I owe the father a bitter grudge. I struck him 

me blow, some twelve years ago, just after he wronged me. 
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I doubt if he’s forgotten or forgiven it to this day. It’s about 
time for me to strike him another.” 

‘* Why, how did General Treveling ever wrong you ?” asked 
Murdock, in wonder. 

““T was a scout under him in Dunmore’s campaign. One 
day he told me openly, and before a dozen others, that I lied, 
I gave the lie back in his teeth, for I never took insuJt from 
mortal man. Then hestruck me. I didn’t think even for a 
moment that he was my superior officer; all that I knew was 
that I was struck—degraded by a blow. I measured him 
with my eye and felled him to my feet with a single stroke. 
Then 1 was seized—triecd by 2 drumhead court-martial, and 
sentenced to be publicly whipped in presence of the whole 
army, and I was whipped, too. As the lashes fell upon my 
naked back, and cut long, quivering lines in the yielding flesh, 
with every lash I swore a bitter oath of vengeance. Then, 
my punishment done—a whipped, degraded slave, a man no 
longer—they untied me. I sunk down at their feet almost 
helpless. They raised me up; I was covered with my own 
gore. This General Treveling—then only a colonel—looked 
on me, his victim, with a scornful smile—ten thousand curses 


on him! I was maddened with rage. I shook my fist defi- © 


antly in his face, and before all I said: ‘ Your quarters shall 
swim in blood for this!’ I kept my word. I have shed white 
blood enough along the Ohio for me to swim in. My ven- 
geance, too, against this man was fearful. I stole his eldest 
child—left it to die in the forest. I tore his heart as his lashes 
had torn my back, And now, I strike him a second time.” 

Murdock gazed at the rage-inflamed countenance of the 
dark-skinned man with a feeling akin to awe. 

“Tt is a bargain, then, between us?” the young man said. 

“Yes; to get another’ chance at him, I’d go through the 
fires of Hades!” the other replied. 

And so the compact was made, 


CHAPTER VIII 
BOONE IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


EARNESTLY and with anxious faces the settlers discussed 
the chances of the coming war. 
With one voice Colonel Boone was selected as the com- 
mander of the station. 
* Messengers were dispatched to warn the neighboring settle 
ments. 
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Then Boone, taking Kenton and Lark aside, suggested that 
they should make a scout into the Shawnee country and dis- 
cover, if posible, against which settlement the Indian attack 
would be directed. . eh 

The suggestion suited well with the bold and daring spirit 
of the border, and both Kenton and Lark gladly expressed 
their willingness to accompany the skillful and daring wood- 
man. 

Boone gave Jackson a hint as to his intention, and then 
the three left the settlement and entered the forest, heading 
toward the Ohio. : 

Reaching the river, Lark drew from a little tangled thicket 
near the river’s bank a canoe. He had previously hidden it 
there when he had crossed the Ohio on his way from the 
Shawnee country to Point Pleasant. 

By means of the canoe the three crossed the river.’ On the 
northern bank they concealed the canoé in the thicket, and 
then, striking to the north-west toward the Scioto river, they 
plunged into the wilderness and took the trail leading to the 
villages of the Shawnee nation. 

On through the tangled thickets went the three rangers, 
all their senses on the alert to discover traces of the hostile 
red-skins. 

After many a weary hour’s march, the three came near to 
the village of Ke-ne-ha-ha. 

Then they proceeded with increased caution. As yet they 
had not seen a single trace that denoted the presence of the 
Shawnees. 

The scouts were now within some two miles of Chillicothe, 
where Ke-ne-ha-ha’s village was located. 

Then Boone called a halt. 

“Now, boys,” said the leader, “we are nigh to the red 
devils, an’ we must be careful or we’ll stumble upon some of 
em afore we knows it. I think our best plan is to find some 
hiding-place to serve for a head-quarters, and then, sepa- 
rately, after dark, we'll scout into the village, an’ maybe we'll 
be able to discover some of the plans of the red varmints.” 

“T know just the place for us,” said Lark. ‘ We're nigh 
to it, too.” 

Then Lark piloted the way through the forest—the three 
had been standing by the bank of the Scioto—and at last 
halted by a huge oak tree, at the base of which grew a tangled 
mass of bushes. 

“ Hyer’s the spot,” said Lark, pointing to the tree. 

“Whar?” asked Boone, who could not perceive any hid- 
ing-place except it was in the branches of the oak. 

~ tlyer,” 

Then Lark parted the tangled bushes with his hand. 
Boone and Kenton saw that the trunk of the oak was hollow. 
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It contained. a. cavity, fully large enough .to afford a secure 
refuge to the three, and the bushes closing behind them after 
they had entered the hollow oak completely concealed them 
from sight. 

“This hyer is an old hidin’-place o’ mine,” said Lark, a3 
they stood within the hollow. “Idiskivered it one day when 
I shot a b’ar nigh hyer. The b’ar made for this bit of bush. 
He had his den in.this:very tree-trunk. I followed him up an’ 
hat’s the way I diskivered it.” ; 

The shade of night was now fast descending upon the 
earth, and darkness was. vailing,in. the forest and river with 
its inky mantle. 

“ Now, we'll scout. into the village,” said Boone; ‘‘ we'll 
meet hyer ag’in in the morning—that is, if the savages don’t 
captivate. us.” 

** Acreed,” responded the two others, and then all three left 
the hollow oak. 

With a silent pressure of the hand they separated, each one 
picking out a path for himself, but all tending in the direc- 
tion. of the village of Ke-ne-ha-ha, 

The three hunters had been gone some ten or fifteen min- 
utes when a dark form stood by the oak. 

He plunged his eyes carefully into the darkness that sur- 
rounded him, as if fearful of being watched. 

Atlast, apparently satisfied that no human eye looked upon 
his movements, carefully and cautiously he separated the 
bushes in front of the oak, and entered the hollow space with- 
in thetree. The bushes closed with scarce a rustle behind him. 

The insects of the night who had been disturbed and awed 
to silence by the tread of the light foot, that prowled so cau- 
tiously along the dim aisles of the forest, began again their 
nocturnal cries. 

The tree-toads cried, and the crickets chirruped, The air 
seemed full of life. .The owl—the minion of the night—came 
forth from. his perch in the tree-trunk.. The young moon, too, 
rising, cast.its silver sheen, over the forest, 

Then again, suddenly, the voices of the night-sunk into si- 
lence, for, forth from the hollow of the oak, that the three 
daring scouts. had selected for their rendezvous, came the dark 
ficure that but a few minutes before with stealthy steps had 
stolen beneath the leafy branches. It was evident that the 
secret of the hollow tree was known to another than the 
scouts, 

Cautiously through the forest stole.the dark form. The 
tree-toad hushed its cries; the cricket noiselessly crept to his 
hole; the owl peered forth from its cavity in the tree-trunk, 
and then with its great eyes shining with fear, shrunk back 
within the darkness. of its lair, when it caught sight of the 
dark form that so sileatly glided amid the trees 
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Ofi' went the dark form through the forest: All living 

ings seemed to shrink from it in horror. 

The moonbeams, slanting down aid tinging the green of 
the forest top with rays of silvery light, fell upon the figure 
4$ it glided through a little opening in the woods. 

_ The moonbeams defined the figure of a huge gray wolf, who 
Walked erect like a man; and who’ had the face of a human. 
he dark form held in its paw an Indian tomahawk. 

The moonbeams were gleaming upon‘the: Wolf Demon, the 
letrible scourge of the Shawnee tribe, 

On throtigh the forest went the hideous form, almost fol- 
Owing in the footsteps of the scout, Kenton, who had little 
dea of the terrible'creature that lurked beliind him: 

Boone ‘had selected the bank‘of the river'as his pathway to 
the village of the Indians. 

Carefully the ranger proceeded onward. 

As he approached near to tlie Shawnee village, he‘ could 
hear the sound of the Indian drums and the war cries of: the 
Warriors. 

From the ‘sounds’ Boone easily guessed’ that: the Indians 

tre preparing for the war-path. 

Boone reached the edge of the timber. Before him lay the 
Village of lis deadly foes. 

_A huge fire was burning before the council-lodge'in the 
enter of the village, and the watriors ‘were dancing around it. 

“Took at thé red devils?” muttered’ Boone; who from the 
Convenient shelter afforded by a fallen tree, just on the edge 
tf the timber, could easily” watch’ the’ scene’ before: him. 

‘hey’re pantin’ to redden their knives in the'blood: of the 
Whites,” 

Then the scout counted the Indians who were dancing 
®*round the fire, and the others who were either watching the 

alp-dance, or lounging leisurely around the village. The 
humber of the red-men astonished the borderer. 

“Jerusalem!” he muttered, ‘‘ thar’s a tarnal heap of them. 
Tjudge they’ll take the war-path soon.” ; 

hen a squaw, with a gourd in her hand, evidently going to 
the river for water, left the village. and came directly toward 
© spot where Boone was concealed. 

2 he alarm of the hunter was great. i 

Dod rot the luck!” he muttered, in’ disgust, ‘‘ why on 
Yearth don’t she go straight to the drink, cuss her! She’ll 
Come plumb down on me if sie keeps'ou, an’ then she'll 
4aise the village with her squalls.” ; 

he squaw, who was quite a young girl, and very hand- 

Me, came directly on toward the’ ambush of the spy. _ 
a len Boone saw that she was followed by one‘of the In- 
“an braves. 

@ great hunter begin to’ feel extremely nervous: In 


‘ 
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truth, unless the squaw changed her course, his position was 
one of real peril. 

“They'll lift my ha’r if that blamed squaw diskivers me, 
sure,’ he muttered, in consternation. 

The girl] paused for a moment. 

The heart of the hunter beat quick with hope. 

“Now go to the river, you durned red-skin,” he said. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that. the observation was not 
intended to reach the ears of the girl. 

But the squaw hadn’t any intention of going to the river. 
The gourd curried in ler hand was simply an excuse to leave 
her wigwam. 

When the girl found that the young brave—whom in re- 
ality she had stolen forth to. meet—was following her, she 
continued on her course, which led directly to the fallen tree, 
behind which Boone was concealed 

“ Oh, cuss the luck!” he muttered, in despair _“‘ Lwish she 
was at the bottom of the Scioto. If she diskivers me thar} 
bearow. I’m in for it like a treed coon.” 

The girl, now satisfied that her lover had seen her leave the 
wigwam, and conscious that he understood her motive, ap- 
proached the tree and sat down upon the trunk, 

The young brave carelessly, so as not to excite the atten- 
tion of the other Indians, if any of them had chanced to see 
him, strolled toward the thicket.. Reaching it, concealed by 
the shadow cast by the forest line, he took. a seat upon the 
fallen tree by the side of the squaw. 

Boone hardly dared. to breathe, lest he should betray his 
presence to the twain. The scout was ina trap from which 
he saw no escape. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
LOVE AND HATE. 


Harvey Winturop had been the guest of the old Generals 
some three days, and during those three days he had discov- 
ered that he loved the fair girl, Virginia, whose life he had 
saved, and he had reasou to believe from her manner toward 
him that she was not indifferent to that love. 

Our hero determined.to learn the truth. He was not one 
of those who believed that it needed years to foster and ripen 
love. Within his heart he felt that he loved Virginia with 
& pure and holy passion. He was sure that he could not 
bave loved her any better if he had known her all his life. 
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-Virginia guessed that she was loved by the young man— 
What girl does not guess when she is loved ?—aud, perliaps, 
Willing to give him a chance to declare that love, she suggest+ 
€d an excursion to the ravine where she had been rescued 
from the bear by him. 

Gladly Winthrop announced his willingness to accompa- 
hy her. 

So the two set out for the ravine. 

They passed down through the station and took the trail 
leading up the Kanawha. 

As they walked onward, chatting gayly together, they had 
Ro suspicion that they were closely followed by three men, 
who, holding a consultation together on the edge of the tim- 
ber, had noticed them as they passed. 

Leaving the trail, the girl and the young man walked into 
the ravine. 

The three men, who had followed him so closely, paused 
at the entrance to the gorge, apparently to consult together. 

“The fellow is her lover, as I guessed,” said the foremost 
of the three, the one who had been the most eager to follow 

€ two. 

“It looks like it,” said the taller of the two others, who was 
the dark skinned stranger, who had called himself Benton. 

he third one of the party was a worthless fellow who bung 
about the station, ready to drink ‘“‘cornjuice” when he 
Could get it, and fit for but little else. He was known as Bob 

lerson. 

“Vd gi’n him a load of buckshot ef he came arter my gal!’’ 
8aid Bob, who was somewhat, given to boasting. 

“Perhaps I may,” replied Murdock, who was the leader of 
the purty. He spoke with an angry voice, and a lowering 
Cloud was upon his sallow face. 

“Tf the young fellow waS*out of the way, this would be a 
&00d opportunity to try the Indian game,” said Benton, 
mescstively. 

“Ef it was me, T’d put him out of the way mighty dog- 
Soned quick!” exclaimed Bob, who seldom lost an opportu- 
Rity of telling what he would do. 

“For the first time in your life, Bob, you’ve said a wise 
thing,” said Murdock. : / 

Fur the first time!” cried Bob, in indignation. “Wal, I 
ees, row, I don’t take a back seat to any man in the sta- 

n— 

“Tn drinking whisky? No, you don’t, to do you justice,” 
Said Murdock, sarcastically. “But, Benton, can you fix up 

or the Indian now?” 

th Yes, easily enough,” replied the one addressed. |“ I’ve got 

€ pigment to paint our faces with in my pouch. Just lend 

© your hunting-shirt, and take my coat.” 
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“How about your hair?” 

- “Tie.a handkerchief over it, nigger-fashion,” suggested 
ob. 

‘* Yes, that will do,’ said Murdock. ‘‘The girl will be so 
frightened that she won't be apt to notice you much. Tie a 
handkerchief over her eyes the moment you grab her.” 

“ And the young feller?” asked Bob. 

“Leave him to me,” and Murdock tapped the butt of his 
rifle significantly. 

“ And you'll leave him to the wolves, eh?” said Bob, with 
agrin. 

x I shouldn’t wonder,” replied Murdock, dryly. . 

* But the report of the rifle—if it should be heard at the 
station—” 

‘A hunter after game, that’s all,” said Murdock. ‘‘ But 
come, let’s tree our game; I’ve an idea that there'll be a love- 
scene between the two up the ravine, and I'd like to be a 
looker on.” Murdock ground his teeth at the very thought. 

So, cautiously and slowly, the three left the little trail by 
the banks ofthe Kanawha, and followed in the footsteps of 
Virginia and Winthrop up the ravine. 

The girl and the young man reached the spot where the en 
counter with the bear had taken place, and there they 
nalted. 

The quick eye.of the girl caught sight of the.drops of blood 
dried upon. the rock, where the bear had fallen and died. 

“ See,” she said, pointing to the spots upon the rock; “but 
for you my blood would have stained, the stone instead of the 
brute’s. 

‘* And but for that strange girl who came so aptly to my 
rescue, my blood might have been there, too,” said Winthrop. 

“Tt was a moment of terrible peril,” and Virginia half- 
shuddered at the bare remembranéa 

‘“‘Yes; but it was evidently not your fate to die by the 
claws and teeth of the bear.” 

“ What will.my.fate be?” said the girl, reflectively. 

“ 4 bright and happy.one, I hope,” replied Winthrop. “J 
am s‘ire that you deserve none other.” 

“ Ah?’ said.the girl; “but we do not get our deservings 
in this world.” As she spoke she sat down upon a rock that 
cropped out,ofthe ground, and looked up into the face of the 
young man with her clear, bright eyes. In his heart Win- 
throp thought that he had never seen such clear, innocent 
eyes before. 

** You should.get yours,” replied Winthrop, “or else there 
isn’t any justice in this world.” 

“ T hope so;” said Virginia, half-sadly. 

“ How beautiful the forest is!” said the young man, glance 
ing around him; but in his heart he thought the fair girl at 
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his side was far more beautiful than any of Ler surround- 
ings. 

‘* How do you like our home by the banks of the Ohio?” 
asked Virginia. 

“So well that I think the rest of my life will be spent in 
yonder settlement,” replied Winthrop, quickly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad of that!” The tone of the girl showed 
that the words came directly from her heart. A warm flush 
Came over the face of the young man as the words fell: upon 

is ears. 

“Tam so glad to hear you say that!” The earnest tone of 
Winthrop told the girl that her suspiciowwas'truth; She was 
oved. 

“You are?” murmured Virginia, in a low tone.’ She felt 
that the words that she wished to hear—for she loyed the 
Man that had risked his life so obly—would soon be spoken. 

“Yes, I am! can you guess why?” The voice of Win- 
throp trembled as he spoke. 

Virginia glanced up’ shyly in’ the’ face of the young man, 
then dropped her eyes to the earth again. She did not an- 
SWer, 

Encouraged by her silence, Winthrop’ spoke: 

“Virginia, I have known you but a few days, but I feel 
as if I had known you all my life. Ihave never met any one 
Mm the world that [have liked as I do you=that I love as I 

© yow; for, Virginia, I love you with all my whole heart.” 

Virginia hung her head; her glances shyly swept the ground. 

he did not reply. 

““You are not offended at my words; Virginia?” he said, 
€arnestly. 

“No—no,” she replied, slowly, looking up in his face with 
& half-smile. 

Winthrop guessed the truth i the soft eyes that looked so 

©Vingly into his own. 

“Virginia, may I hope that some day you will learn to 
dave me ?” Winthrop’asked, with eager hope patent in his 

ice, 

Virginia Treveling was a truthful woman, and so she an- 
SWered truthfully: 

““No, not Jearn to love you, Harvey, for I do love you al- 
Teady!” 

_A moment more, and the head of the fair young girl was 
Pillowed on the manly bosom of her lover. 

Oh! the flood of joy that came over the young man when 

€ discovered that the love that he wished so to gain was al} 

'Sown. That the heart now beating so fondly against his 

Feast was devoted to him, and to him alone. 

irginia, do you love me, then?” he asked. 
Yés,” she murmured, softly. 


ma OE Sok 
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“You will be my wife ?” 

a“ Yes,” 

“ You will be mine, then, forever and forever 

The young man gently raised the litle head that nest.ed 
80 snugly on his breast. “Virginia understood the movement, 
and anticipated the wish of her lover. With a shy smile 
upon her face, and a coy look in her, dark-brown eyes, she 
gave her lips up to her lover's caress. 

The lips of the lovers met in a long, lingering kiss—the 
first proof of love, so dear to all hearts. Lip to lip and soul 
to soul. 

Virginia Treveling gave herself to Harvey Winthrop. 

A moment only the lovers remained in each other’s arms, 

Then the sharp crack of a rifle broke the stillness of the 
summer air. 

With a groan of anguish Winthrop reeled from the fond 
embrace of the young girl. He clutched wildly at the air, 
and then fell heavily on his side upon the rocky surface. 

With a shriek of terror Virginia knelt by the side of her 
lover. 

The shriek of the young girl was answered by the shrill 
war-whoop of the Indian. 

Forth from their covert in the thicket sprung two painted 
braves, and rushed with eager haste toward the young girl. 


” 


Virginia did not wy to fly. Her senses were chilled to 
numbness by the fall of the man who but 2 moment before 
had pressed the warm love-kiss upon her willing lips. 

Eagerly the two that came from the thicket seized the girl. 
With a moan of anguish she fell fainting into their arms. 

The bird was in the net. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CABIN IN THE FOREST. 


OnE of the white red-skins—for the two who had seized Vir- 
inia were the dark-skinned stranger, Benton, and the tool of 
aatsty Bob Tierson, painted and disguised as Indians—tied 
a handkerchief tightly over the eyes of the senseless girl, com- 
pletely blindfolding her. 

When this had been accomplished, Murdock came from his 
covert in the bushes, and approached the two. 

The blackened muzzle of Murdock’s rifle told plainly that 
it was he who had fired the shot which had stricken the 
young stranger, Harvey Winthrop, to the earth, even while 
the kisses of the girl he loved were fresh upon his lips. 


THE ABDUCTION. 4? 


“The girl has fainted,” said Benton, who supported the 
light form of the hapless Virginia in his arms, 

‘So much the better!” exclaimed Murdock; “it aids our 
purpose, We must convey her at once to the lonely cabiu of 
the Kanawha.” 

“ And this critter?” said Bob, kicking the motionless form 
of Winthrop with his foot, carelessly, as he spoke. 

“Ts he dead ?” asked Murdock, 

} Bob knelt down by the side of the young man. 

“Yes, he’s gone dead,” replied the borderer, after a slight 
examination. 

“IT did not think it likely that he lived,” said Murdock, 
With a grim smile. ‘‘ I seldom have to fire twice.” 

“© Well, you’ve settled him, for sure,” observed Bob, with 
& grin. 

** Leave him alone, then; the crows and wolves will finish 
him before the morrow,” said Murdock. 

“He ought to have known better than to fool round this 
Piece of calico,” observed Bob, with another grin. 

“He won’t be apt to do it again.” 

“No, dog my cats if he will!” cried Bob, expressively. 

“Can you carry the girl, Benton?” asked Murdock. 

_ “Yes, easily,” replied the one addressed, raising the mo- 
tionless form of the young girl in his arms, apparently with- 
Sut an effort. 

“Let us be going, then. If we can reach the cabin before 
She recovers, so much the better for my plan.” 

Murdock led the way, followed closely by Benton carrying 
the girl, while Bob brought up the rear. 

Swiftly through the forest they went. 

A half-hour’s march up the Kanawha and Murdock halted 
by the bank of the river. Drawing a dug-out from its con- 
Cealment in some bushes that overhung the water, by its aid 
the party crossed the river. 

On the other bank of the stream, they again plunged into 
the forest—first, however, carefully ccncealing the dug-out in 
& similar hiding-place to that in which they found it. 

Afier a three hours’ tramp through the thicket, they came 
toa little log-cabin in the center of a little clearing. The 
Cabin bore the marks of decay, and the long grass that grew 
thick over the threshold told ‘that the builder had long sinée 
abandoned the dwelling. 

Virginia had recovered from her faint some time before the 
Party had reaclied the solitary cabin. 

Terrible indeed were the feelings of the young girl. A 
Prisoner in the hands of the merciless red-men—for she had 
Ro suspicions that her captors were white—she shrunk from 
“the thought of what her fate would be. Then, too, when she 
Temembered that she had seen her lover fall before her eyes, 
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perhaps mortally wounded, she felt as.if her heart would 
break, 

The two disguised men placed the girl in the cabin; then 
Bob left Benton alone with the maid. Murdock was afraid 
that Virginia might recognize the borderer in spite of his 
disguise; but as Benton was a stranger there was but little 
danger that the girl would suspect her captors to be of her 
own race and blood. 

Benton removed the bandage from the eyes of the girl. 

‘«Squaw—prisoner to Shawnee,” said the disguised white, 
imitating the manner and speech of the red-skin. “No try 
to run or warrior take scalp.” 

Then Benton joined the other two on the outside of the 
cabin, closing the door carefully behind him. 

“Well, the game is treed,” said Bob, with a chuckle. 

“ Yes,” replied Murdock, a grim smile of satisfaction upon 
his sallow face. “Now you. two keep watch here and be 
sure that,the girl does not escape. I will return to the sta- 
tion. Her absence will be discovered before long and search 
will probably be made. If they discover the body of the 
stranger, this Winthrop, in the ravine, which they will be 
sure to do if any saw them leave the settlement together, 
which is probable, it will lead all to suspect that. the man 
was murdered by some strolling red-skins and the girl carried 
off by them.” 

“But may they not trace us?” asked Benton, shrewdly. 
“There are keen scouts in the station. If they once strike 
our trail, theyll be apt to run us to earth.” 

‘““There is little danger in that,” replied Murdock, “ Af- 
ter we left the ravine we struck. the regular trail leading up 
the river. There are many fresh footprints on the trail; it 
will be difficult for even the best Indian scout on the border 
so pick out the marks left by us from the others. Besides, 
crossing the river would be apt to throw the keenest trailer 
off the scent. I do not think that any one will discover or 
even suspect our agency in the girl’s disappearance.” 

“oTain’t likely,” observed Bob. 

‘No, I think that you are right, and that you will suececd 
in your.plan regarding the girl,’ said Benton. There was a 
strange sound in the voice of the man as he uttered the sim- 
ple sentence, and a peculiar expression in his dark, snake- 
ike eves. Murdock did not notice the strangeness of the 
tone nor the look. 

“T can not fail,” said Murdock, decidedly. “You will 
need food for the girl. Here in the hollow of this tree,” and 
Murdock led the way to a small white oak, some dozen paces 
from where they stood, “is some dried deer-meat. J think iL 
shall rescue the girl to-morrow,’ and Murdock lauzhed 
slightly,.at the idea,as he spoke. “There isa small hole 
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unier:the logs in the back of ‘the cabin, by which I.can creep 
inside and appear to the girl in .my new character of a sav- 
ing angel, periling all to rescue her from the hands of the 
red-skins.” 

“ Yes, bnt may she not discover this hole and escape through 
it?” asked Benton. 

No, a ‘heavy log on the outside, that can not. be stirred 
from the inside of the cabin, prevents that.’ 

‘** To-morrow, then, you'll return ?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow.” 

Then Murdock left the twain to watch the cabin and the 

risoner, and plunging into the forest took. his way back ‘to 

‘oint Pleasant... Aud in. his heart, as:he walked along, he 
gloated over the success of the plan that had struck a hated 
rival fron his path and given entirely into his,power the girl 
whose fortune he craved. 

We will now return, to, the Jitle ravine wherein, stark and 
ghastly, lay the form of the young stranger, Harvey Win- 
throp; the man who had left home ,and_ friends to carve out 
a future by the banks of the Ohio, and who had fallen by the 
_ of the assassin, without even a chance to struggle for his 
ife. 

The little ravine looked bright and beautiful; the rays of 
the fast-dying sun glinted down, gayly, through the tree-tops, 
and played in beams of lambent light upon the pale face, 
whose open eyes glared, as if in mockery, on all around. 

The rocky glade was as fair to look upon with the dread- 
ful evidence of man’s crime lying in its center, as when, 
but a short hour before, its leafy~branches had formed a liv- 
ing frame to a picture of true love. 

A huge black crow flying high and lazily in the air caught 
sight of the white face that.so steadily stared with its stony 
and fixed eyes at the sky. 

The bird of evil omen swooped round in circling flight 
above tbe motionless. figure. 

Each circle wasismaller.than the previous one, each second 
brought the bird,nearer wits destined prey. 

Still stared the eyes upward—still on, the white face played 
the flickering sunbeams. y i 

With a downward swoop, the carrion-bird alighted on the 
breast of the stricken man. 

The blood,that staiued the hunting-shirt of the silent fig- 
ure crimsoned the talons of the disgusting bird. 

With.a hoarse note the crow flapped its sable wings as if 
in gloating triumph, over the coming feast. 

One short minute more and the great eyes would stare no 
More atthe sky above. The beak of the carrion crow -would 
be scarlet with human gore. 

But, ere ten seconds of that minute passed away,.a slight 
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rustle came from the tangled thicket that fringed the ravine. 
The crow, with a hoarse note of anger, spread its wings 
and, cheated of its prey—cheated of the great eyes and the 
banquet of blood—soared lazily upward. 

Then from the thicket, with stealthy tread, came a gaunt 
wolf, 

A moment later the beast stood upon the edge of the ravine. 
Then it scented the blood that had trickled from the breast 
of the man who lay motionless upon the rocks. 

With noiseless steps the gaunt beast came onward, It 
halted by the side of thé motionless figure. 

The fierce eyes of the wolf peered into the face of the hu- 
man, and the huge jaws opened and shut with an ominous 
clash. 

Then from the tree-top the carrion bird stooped again to 
earth, 

Alarmed for a moment by the flap of the wings, the wolf 
lifted its huge jowl and displayed its white tusks in anger. 
The prowling beast was willing to fight for the human ban- 
quet. 

But the carrion crow and the huge gray wolf were com- 
rades of old in the great greenwood, and many a banquet had 
they shared together. 

The crow opened its beak and the wolf licked its jaws as 
they stood by the side of the fallen man. 


CHAPTER Xi. 
THE SURPRISE. 


Boone, concealed in the bushes behind the fallen tree, on 
which sat the Indian girl and the red warrior, cursed the un- 
lucky star that led the twain to select the place of his conceal- 
ment for a stolen interview. 

‘The scout hardly dared to breathe lest he should betray his 
presence to the two. 

They, however, looking with eyes full of love upon each 
other, thought only of the happiness that they enjoyed when 
thus together. 

The girl was the daughter of the great chief, Ke-ne-ha ha; 
her lover was a young brave known as the ‘ White Dog.” A 
Wirrior young in years, but who had already distinguished 
himself on tue war-path against the foes of the great Shawnee 
nation. 

The children of the wilderness, wrapped in the joy of the 
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stolen meeting, had little thought of aught else, and never for 
a moment suspected that within arm’s length, a Jistener to 
their conversation, lay the great ranger and scout, Daniel 
Boone—the man whose death-dealing rifle was destined to tum- 
ble many a phumed and painted warrior to the earth. 

The scout, who fully realized the danger of his position, could 
see no possible way to escape. He knew full well that the 
slightest movement on his part would inevitably betray. his 
presence to the two who sat on the trunk of the fallen tree. 
Once discovered, every warrior in the Shawnee village would 
be quick on his trail. 

One thought only consoled Boone. From the conversation 
of the squaw and chief--Boone understood enough of the 
Shawnee tongue to compreliend what. was said—he might 
learn something concerning the Indian expedition. If he 
could gain important information, and manage to escape with- 
out betraying his presence to the Indians, then his mission 
would be accomplished. 

“Ts the chief satisfied?” asked the girl, with a smile, gaz- 
ing full into the dark eyes of her lover as she spoke. 

“ Yes,” replied the warrior. “ Le-a-pah has kept her word. 
She is the singing-bird of the Shawnee nation. The White 
Dog will Jove her till the great lamp in the sky grows old and 
the spirit-lights fade and die forever.” 

“ Le-a-pah is the daughter of a great chief; he would be an- 
gry if he knew that his child met the young brave by the for- 
esi,” said the girl, sadly. 

“The White Dog is a young warrior, but the scalps of the 
Delaware already hang and dry in the smoke of his wigwam.” 
The tone of the young chief was proud as he uttered the words 
that told of his prowess. 

“The chief speaks with a straight tongue,” and the girl 
looked with pride into the manly face of her lover. ‘‘ Le-a-pah 
loves the White Dog, but the great chief, ber father, has said 
that she must be the wife of the warrior who is called Black 
Cloud. The heart of Le-a-pah is sad, for she can not love 
the Black Cloud.” 

“The Black Cloud isold—the singing-birdis young. Would 
her father mate the bounding spring with the chill autumn? 
It is bad!’ and the young brave shook his head sadly. 

“ The Black Cloud is a great chief,” said the girl. 
~ “When the White Dog comes. back from the war-path 
against the white skins on the Ohio, Ae will be a great chief, 
too. _Muny white scalps will hang at his belt, and his toma- 
hawk will be red with the blood of the long-rifles,” said the 
thief, proudly. 

Boone, from his hiding-place, listened intently when the 
warrior spoke of the expedition to Ohio, This was the very 
information he was afier. 
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“The white skins are many; the Shawnee: chief may fail 
by their hands,” and a shadow of apprebension passed: across 
the face of the Indian maiden as she spoke. 

“Then his spirit will go to the long home beyond the skies, 
and in the spirit-land will chase the red deer, But, if the 
White Dog comes back to the banks of the Scioto, then Le-a- 
pah must be his wife and dwell forevermore’ in his wigwam.” 

“The Shawnee girl will be the wife of the young: chief 
whom she loves as the sun loves the earth, or she will never 
sing in the wgiwam of a chief” 

“ Good!” 

The young brave drew the slight form of the unresisting 
girl to his heart. 

“ The chief will love the singing-bird while he lives; when 
he dies; her face will be in his heart,” said the warrior, 
fondly. 

“When does the chief go on the war-path?” asked the girl. 

“Three sleeps more and the Shawnves will burst like a 
thunder-cloud on the pale-faces,” replied the Indian. 

“On the Ohio?” 

“Yes,” answered the chief. 

“Now, if the heathen would only say whar,” muttered Boone, 
listening eagerly. 

“The white-skins will fight hard.” The girl was thinking 
of the peril that her lover was about to encounter. 

“The red-men will fight as they have never fought before,” 
said the warrior. “The tomahawk and brand shall scourge 
the pale-face from the ground'that the Great Spirit gave to 
the Indian. Tbe waters of tlle Kanawha shall ran red with 
blood. The Shawnees have not forgotten the many braves 
that fell by the deadly leaden hail of the white-skins many 
moons azo, by tle Ohio and Kanawha.” 

The chief referred to the defeat sustained by the Indians at 
the hands of the border-men commanded by Lewis, which 
took place some years before the time of the action of our 
story. 

“Tt is against Point Pleasant, then,” said Boone) to himself, 
as the words of the Indian fell upon hisear.. “ Well, let ’em 
come! I reckon we can blize ’em as bad the second time as 
we did the first. Now, if these young critters would only 
make tracks out o’ this, how quick I’d make a bee-line for 
the Ohio. But—dog-gone their copper-colored hides !—they 
don’t seem at all in a hurry to go.” 

The scout was right in his thought. The two lovers were 
in no burry to bring their love-meeting to a close. It was 
probably the last chance that they wonld have of being to- 
heat and they were anxious to improve the opportunity. 

sve is the same the world over, whether it springs in*the 
heart of the savage, beneath the spreading branches: of the 
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oak in the forest wilderness, or in the breast of fashion’s ve- 
tary in the crowded city. 

Warmly the warrior pressed his suit and told of the death- 
less flame that burned within his heart. Coyly listened the 
girl to the avowal that she loved to Near. 

The lover eagerly pleaded for a farewell kiss from the lips 
that he had ne’er touched. Shyly the Indian maid refused tlie 
favor, though in her heart she consented. 

The chief clasped the girl in his arms. She, with assumed 
noger, freed herself from his embrace and pushed him away. 
The chief, losing his balance in the strugelé, tumbled over 
backward from the log, coming down plump on top of the 
scout concealed in the bushes behind the tree. 

Quick from the throat of the Indian came the note of 
alarm. He realized instantly that the form concealed in’ the 
bushes must be the form of a foe. 

With a mighty effort, Boone rolled the chief to one side, 
then sprung to his feet, prepared to fly for his life. 

The Indian girl shricked with terror when she beheld a 
pale-face spring up amid. the bushes. 

Her cry attracted the attention of the Indians in the vil- 
lage, and, with hasty steps, they rushed toward the line of 
limber, anxious to Warn the cause of the alarm. 

Boone felt that desperate effort alone would save him. A 
foot-race through the forest: with a score of Shawnees was 
the only chance, but to escape the vengeunce of the Indians 
would require a fearful effort. 

As the scout started; his foot caught in a clinging vine, and 
over he went on his face. Before he could réeover, the young 
chief, the White Dog, was upon him. 

The Indian was sinewy and stout of limb, yet he was no 
match for the stalwart scout. With a grasp of steel, Boone 
grappled with the red warrior. 

For a moment they swayed to and fro over the earth; the 
scout trying to break the grip of the Indian, and he striving 
to hold the unknown foe until his brethren should come to 
his aid. 

The Shawnees were approaching fast. Their shouts rung 
out on the air like a death-knell. , 

Thus nerved to redouble his exertions, the iron-limbed 
Scout swung the red-skin from the ground, and essayed to cast 
him from him; but, like a snake, the supple savage twined 
himself around the body of the white. 

The cries of the Indian girl, alarmed for the safety ef her 
lover, were answered by the angry shouts of the approaching 
crowd, who could plainly see that there was a struggle géing 
On in the borders of the thicket. 

“Help! help!” cried the giil: “this way! a white-skin!” 
“Let go your hold, you cussed red imp!” cried Boone, 
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between his teeth, as he vainly tried to break the grip of the 
red chief. 

The Indian now was merely trying to hold the white foe 
till assistance should come to his aid. 

Desperate, Boone’s hand sought the handle of his knife. 
The bright blade flashed in the air; a second more, and it 
would have been buried to the haft in the body of the White 
Dog, but the Indian girl perceived her lover’s peril, and sprung 
to his aid, grasping the hand of the scout just as he was about 
to plunge the knife in the red-man’s breast. 

The red chief, taking advantage of the girl’s aid, twisted 
his leg around that of the scout, bore Boone backward to the 
earth, upon which the combatants fell with a heavy shock. 
A second more, and the Shawnee warriors surrounded the 
contending men. 

With many acry of triumph they bound the daring pale- 
face who had lurked so near to the Shawnee village. 


CHAPTER XII 
KENTON SEES THE WOLF DEMON. 


AFTER having secured with tough thongs of deer-skin the 
stalwart limbs of their prisoner, they bore him forward to 
where the fire burned in their village. 

All the inhabitants, attracted by the noise of the capture, 
had left their lodges und now pressed forward to look upon 
the prisoner, 

Great was the astonishment of the Shawnees when the 
flickering light of the flames, falling upon their captive, re- 
vealed to them the well-known face of Daniel Boone, the great 
scout of the border. 

A howl of delight resounded through the Indian village at 
this discovery. The red-skins had no foe whom they dreaded 
more than the man they now held, bound and kelpless, a pris- 
oner in their midst, 

A grim smile was upon the features of Ke-ne-ha-ha, the 
Shawnee chief, as he looked upon the face of the man who 
had so often escaped him on the war-path. 

“The white-skin is no longer an eagle, but a fox ; he creeps 
into the shadow of the Shawnee village, to use his ears,” > suid. . 
the chief, mockingly. 

“The Shawnees have already had proof that I can use my 
hands,” replied the scout, nettled by the words as well as the 
tone of ihe savage. ‘* A chief that is not fox as well as eagle, 
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His scalp should be 


fs not worthy to go upon the war-path. 
taken by squaws,” 

The Indians could not dispute the words of Boone. 

“ What seeks the white chief in the village of ‘he Shaw 
hees ?” asked Ke-ne-ha-ha. 

“Guess, and maybe you'll find out,” replied the captive 


coolly. 
“ The white skin comes as a spy—a foe into the Village ot 


the Shawnee,” said the Indian. 

“When did any of your nation, chief, ever come except ag 
a spy or a foe to the houses of the whites?” asked Boone. 

“Ugh! the white-skin has stolen the land of the red-man. 
Cheated him with lies. Ke-ne-ha-ha is a great warricr—he 
will take the scalps of the long-knives and burn their wig- 
wams,” said the Indian, proudly. 

“You'll have to fight afore you accomplish that, Injun, I 
reckon,” replied Boone, whose coolness and courage aston- 
ished the red warriors. 

“Tie white-skin shall die!” said the chief, fiercely. 

“T reckon we've all got to die, sometime, Injun,” answered 
Boone, not in the least terrified by the threat. 

““Let my warriors take the prisoner to the wigwam of Ke- 
ne-ha-ha,” said the chief. 

The order was instantly obeyed. The prisoner was carried 
to the wigwam—one of the largest in the village. In the cen- 
ler of the lodge a little fire was burning. 

The scout was laid upon a little couch of skins within the 
lodge; then, in obedience to an order from the great chief, 
ve Indians withdrew and left the captive alone with Ke-ne- 

a-ha, 

The chief's wigwam stood only a few paces from the banks 
of the Scioto, that stream running close behind the Indian 


r 


lodge. : 
After the Indians had placed the helpless prisoner within 


the lodge, they returned again to their scalp-dance around 
the fire, excepting a few warriors, who, under the leadership 
of the White Dog—who suddenly found himself famous by 
his capture of the great scout—made a circuit of the forest 
surrounding the Shawnee village to discover if there were 
any more white foes lurking within the wood, 

The search was fruitless. No trace could they find of the 
Presence ofa white-skin; and so, finally, they came to the 
Conclusion that the daring ranger was alone. The Indians 
then returned to the village. 

The escape of Kenton from the search of the Indians is 
€asily expluined. _He had approached the village on the west, 
und, skillfully taking advantage of the cover afforded by the 
bushes, had, like Boone, reached the edge of the timber 
From his position he commanded a view of the village, and 
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from his concealment beheld the capture of his friend. Guess- 
ing shrewdly that the presence of ove white man might lead 
Hien to suspect that there were others in the neighborhood, 
he determined Lo withdraw from his dangerous position, ‘He 
had seen no sign of Lark since he had parted with him at the 
hollow oak,and he came to the conclusion that Lark had 
noi yet reached the village. 

Kenton retreated from his exposed position. Slowly making 
his way through the wood, his eyes fell upon a large oak tree. 
The tboight suggested itself to him that in the branches of 
the oak, he might find shelter. 

So up the tree he mounted, 

Once more in his hiding-place, vailed in as he was by the 
leafy branches, he feit that he could bid defiance to any search 
thet the [idians might make. 

Havd-y tad Kenton adjusted himself comfortably in the tree,. 
when Ge iears a sligat rustling in the bushes to the right of 
the ook. The keen ear of the alert scout instantly knew that 
some Oue Was moving cautiously through the thicket, The 
sound came from the direction. of the village. i 

Ke: ton thought that, possibly, it was Lark, who, like him- 
seifhad scouted into the Shawnee village, and was retreat- 
ing to safer quarters. 

Thon, through the dim aisles of the forest came a dark 
form aliding onward with stealthy steps. In the uncertain 
light Kenton thonght he recognized the figure of Abe Lark, 
the scout. Bending down from his hiding-place, Kenton was 
about to warn lim that a friend was near, when the dark 
form crossed a litle opening upon which the moonheams east 
their rays of silvery light, and Kenton caught a glimpse of 
the form as it glided through, the moonlit opening. 

The lion-hearted scout almost dropped from the tree when 
his eves fell upon that form. Tbe hair upon his head rose in 
absolute fright. His eyeballs were distended, and cold drops 
of sweat stood like waxen beads upon his bronzed fore- 
head. 

Well might he feel a sense of terror, for there below him 
glided—what? 

The vast proportions of a huge gray wolf, walking erect 
upon hind legs, but the wolf possessed the face of a’ human! 

A moment only the wolf—man or phantom—whatever it 
was—was beheld by the astonished scout, then it disappeared 
in the gloom of the thicket, 

With the back of his hand Kenton wiped the perspiration 
—cold as the night-dew—from his brow. 

“VT’ve seen it!” he muttered, to himself. ‘‘It’s the Wolf 
Demon. Jerusalem! I'd rather fight forty Shawnees than 
have a tussle with a monster like that. I always thought 
that.the Injun story ‘bout the Wolf Demon was all bush, but 
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now I’ve seen it; so. near the Shawnee village, too. Thar’ll 
be a hurricane soon, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

Leaving the scout to his meditations, we will follow the 
course of the terrible figure that had so affrighted the stout 
Simon Kenton, whv was one of the bravest hearts on the 
border. 

Cautiously and carefully through the thicket the.creature 
glided. It was makingyits way to the Scioto river. 

Suddenly the figure paused, and apparently listened for a 
moment. 

The sound of footsteps .of the Indian warriors, headed b 
the White Dog, scouting through the forest, broke the still- 
ness of the night. 

But for a moment the mysterious Wolf Demon listened; 
then as the Indians came nearer and nearer, with a leap, as 
agile as that of the squirrel, the terrible form seized hold of 
a branch of the oak beneath which it was standing, and 
swung itself up into the.concealment of the leaves of the 
tree. 

The Indian braves came on and paused for consultation 
under the branches of the very tree that concealed, in its 
leafy recesses, the terrible scourge of.their race. 

‘“Wah! The pale chief is alone,” said one of the warriors; 
“no other pale-face is within the woods.” 

“He isa brave chief to come alone;to the lodges of the 
Shawnee nation,” said another of the warriors, 

** Boone is a great brave,” said the White Dog, who felt a 
natural pride in extolling the bravery ofthe prisoner whose 
capture was placed to his credit. 

“He will never tuke the war-path against, the Shawnees 
again,” said one of the braves, with an accent of satisfac- 
tion. 

* No; his scalp shall blacken and dry in the smoke of a 
Shawnee’s lodge,” said the White Dog. 

“It is good,” responded another, with a grunt of satisfac- 
tion. 

“The great white-skin will die by,the fire, and the red 
braves will dance around him with joy,” said the Indian 
who had first spoken, with a fierce expression of delight in 
his voice. aot 

** The long-knife was alone—no more are within the wood; 
let us return to the village,” said the White Dog. 

The other warriors grunted their ,assent, and the party, 
turning upon their heel, took the way leading back to the 
Village. 

Hardly had.the figure of the rearmost savage disappeared 
in the gloom of the wood, wien forth from the tree came the 
terrible figure. : 
Lightly at bounded to the ground, and, with a glittering 
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tomahawk clutched in its paw, followed swiftly but cau« 
tiously on the track of the red-men. 

The Indians, however, kept together. Had one remained 
behind the other, he would never have lived to have told what 
struck him. 

The terrible form followed to the edge of the timber, and 
ground its teeth in rage at the escape of its foe. 

Then it headed again for the river, keeping within the shel- 
ter of the timber. “The river reached, the mysterious prowler 
took advantage of the stream’s bank, which had been hol- 
lowed out by the washing of the water, to reach the wigwam 
of Ke-ne-ha-ha in which Boone was confined. 

There, in the very shadow of the wigwam, the terribie 
figure lay upon the ground concealed by the darkness, and 
listened intently. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE OFFER OF THE SHAWNEE CHIEF. 


Boone and the chief of the Shawnees were alone together 
in the Indian wigwam. 

The white man wondered why the Indian had dismissed 
his warriors. He guessed that the chief had probably some- 
thing to say to him privately, and which he did not wish the 
others to hear; but of the nature of that communication he 
could not form the least idea. 

Ke-ne-ha-ha surveyed the prisoner for a moment in silence. 

The dim light of the fire illuminated the interior of the 
wigwam, so that each could plainly distinguish the face of 
the other. 

At length the chief spoke. 

“The pale-face is a great warrior in his nation—many red 
chiefs have fallen by his hand.” 

“Yes, but it was in fair fight, man to man,” replied the 
scout. 

“The squaws of the slain braves mourn their loss—they 
call upon the chief of the Shawnees to give them the blood 
of the White-skin who has stained his hand red with the 
blood of the Shawnee. The tears of the widowed wives fall 
thick upon the ground. The heart of Ke-ne-ha ha is sad 
when he thinks of the brave warriors that the pale-face has 
sent to the happy hunting-grounds. Why should not the 
Long Rifle die by the hand of the red-man ?” 

“What on yearth is the use of askin’ any such fovlisk 
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questions?” cried Boone, impatiently. ‘‘ You know very 
well that you’re going to putan end to me, if you can, As 
for the blood that Pve shed of your nation, I’ve. always 
siruck in self-defense. If any of your warriors feel aggrieved, 
I’m ready to meet ’em—even two to one—and give ’em all the 
satisfuction that they want.” 

Ke-ne-ha-ha looked at the white keenly as he uttered the 
bold defiance. 

“Ugh! Whenthe hunters catch the bear they do not let 
him go free again, nor do they let the Long Rifle go free now 
that they have caught him. The red chiefs will punish the 
warrior Who has killed their brothers, without. risking their 
fives against him. The tire is burning now before the coun- 
cil-lodge of the Shawmee. When it burns to-morrow the 
white hunter will be in its center, and the angry flames shall 
lap up his blovd. The ashes of the Long, Rifle alone:shall 
remain to tell of the vengeance of the red chiefs.’ .The In- 
dian still looked with searching eyes into the face of the 
prisoner as he told of the manner of his death, But if the 
Shawnee chief expected to see there the signs of fear, he 
was disappointed, for the iron-like muscles of Boone’s face 
never moved. 

‘* Why in thunder do you want to tell.a fellow that he’s 
a-goin’ to be: roasted?” asked Boone, coolly.“ Won’t it be 
time enough for me to find out when you tie me to the stake, 
and I see the smoke a-rising around me ?” 

The Indian was evidently annoyed that. his. words had not 
made more impression upon the scout. 

““The white skin does not fear death, then ?”’ the chief 
asked. 

“Yes, I do,’ answered Boone; “I. fear it like thunder. 
Just you let me loose once, and see how I'll run,from it, 
Lightning will be a fool to my heels.” 

The joking manner of the scout puzzled the red warrior. 
He knitted his brows for a moment, as if in deep thought. 
Then again he spoke. 

“The white chief is a great warrior. What would he give 
to escape the fire-death of the Shawnees?” 

Boone couldn’t exactly understand the meaning of the 
chiet’s words, though the question that he asked seemed plain 
enough: 

“* Well, chief,” Boone said, after pausing for a moment, as 
if deliberating upon his answer, “ life is sweet; a man would 
give almost anything for life.» But the question with me now 
Is, what can I give?” 

“Yourself,” said the chief, laconically, 

“Eh?” Boone could not unders‘and.} 

“‘The white chief is a great brave; he has put to death 
many great chiefs. If he will become a son of the Shawnee 
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look forward to what he will do.” 
Boone was considerably astonished at the words of the 
chief, although this was not the first time in the course of 


i nation, the warriors will forget what he has done; and will 
| his eventful life that the Indians had endeavored to get him 


fi to join with them. 

is * Become a Shawnee, eh?” 

Hat “ Yes,” answered the chief. 

¥ > “Then the Shawnees will not burn me?” 

DT “oe No.” 

r ‘* But if I refuse ?” 

; * To-morrow’s sun-will rise upon your death.” 

E . ey I become one of your tribe, what am I expected to 
he 0? 

| He Take the war-path with the Shawnee braves aguinst the 
i white-skins,” answered the chief. 


} 
“* That is, betray the men who speak my tongue—who are 
j my brothers—into the hands of your people?” 

f “Yes,” replied the chief; “my brother speaks with a 
straight tongue.” 

“Tllsee you hanged first,” muttered Boone, indignantly, 

‘ to himself, but he was careful not to let the speech-reacly the 

ears of the Indian. He fully understood the dangerous posi- 

i) tion that fate had placed him in, and’ the’ thought flashed 

‘a through his mind that if he could deceive the savages by 

i} pretending to accept their offer, he might delay his execution 

iF —gain time, and possibly, through some lucky chance, con- 
trive to effect his escape. 

i Boone had been. fully as near to death before, and yet es- 

4 caped to tell cf it. He did not despair even now, thougha 

i! prisoner in the midst of the great Shawnee tribe. 

\ “ How ivng will you give me to think over this proposal 
that you make me?” Boone asked. ‘* You know a man can’t 
change his constr and his color as easily as to pull off a coat 
and put on ¢ Bunting-shirt.” 

The Indian thought for a moment over the question of the 
scout. Bound securely as lie was; surrounded, too, by the 
Shawnee warriors, éscape was’ impossible. There was little 
danger in delaying the sentence of the white-skin. 

** Will until to-morrow suit my brother?” asked the chief, 

ey “To-morrow?” said Boone; then to his mind came the 
thought that, before’ that morrow came, something might 
transpire'to aid him-to escape. ‘“ Well, until to-morrow will 
do, though it’s mighty short time fora man to make up his 
mind on such a ticklish question as this is.” 
‘ “To-morrow then my brother will say whether he will be- 
| F come a Shawnee or be burnt at the stake to appease the’ un- 
ri quiet souls of the brave warriors that his hand has sent tc 
f » the happy hunting-grounds ?” 
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“Yes,” answered Boone, “to-morrow you shall have my 
answer.” But, even as he spoke, in his heart he prayed 
that some lucky accident might aid him ere the night was 
over, 

“Tt is good,” replied the chief, gravely. ‘‘ Let my brother 
open his ears. The chief of the Shawnees would talk 
more.” 

“ Go ahead, chief,’ said Boone, who wondered what was 
coming next. : 

“*My brother isa great warrior; he has fought the Shaw- 
nees many times—fought also the Mingoes, the Delawares 
and the Wyandots. Manya red chief has leveled his rifle * 
full at the heart of the white brave, but the bullet was turned 
aside by the ‘medicine’ of my brother. Is the chief a medi- 
cine-mian ?” 

Boéne understood the superstition of the Indians. He 
saw, too, that possibly he might use the belief of being in- 
vulnerable against rifle-ball to aid lim in his desperate strait. 

“The chief will be silent if I speak?” Boone asked, mys- 
teriously. 

“The heart of Ke-ne-ha-ha is like the pools of the Scioto— 
cast a stone into them, it sinks to the bottom and remains 
there. So shall the words of my brother sink into my 
heart.” 

“T am a medicine-man.” 

** And bullet.can not harm my brother ?” 

‘* No,” said Boone, impressively; ‘‘ not if I keep out of its 
way,” he added, to himself. 

The Indian looked at Boone for 2 moment in silence; a 
slight expression of awe was in his face. Then the chief 
came nearer to the old scout, and in a solemn tone, spoke: 

‘“Has the white-skin ever beard of the Wolf Demon of the 
Shawnees ?” 

“Yes.” answered the scout, somewhat surprised at the 
question. 

‘“The Wolf Demon.is the scourge.of the Shawnee tribe. 
Many brave warriors have fallen by the tomahawk of the 
monster, and on their breasts he. leaves bis totem—a Red 
Arrow. Ke-ne-ha-ha is the great chief of the Shawnee na- 
tion’; scalps hang thick in the smoke of his wigwam; he is 
not afraid of man or demon. But the scourge of the Shaw- 
nees fears to meet a warrior unless he is alone in the forest. 
Ke-ne-ha-lia bas sought for the Wolf Demon, but he can 
not find him. The red chief would kill the monster that 
uses the totem of the Red Arrow. If my brother is # 
medicine-man, can he not tell me where 1 may find the Wolf 
Demon 2?” 

“TI can not,” answered Boone. 
The chief looked disappointed. 
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“The red-man is sorry. He will see his brother in the 
morning.” Then the chief stalked, moodily, from the lodge. 

For an hour or more Boone remained in silence. The fire 
in the center of the lodge burnt out and darkness surrounded 
the scout. 

Then to the keen ear of the woodman'came the sound of 
aknife cutting through the skins that formed the walls of 
the wigwam. 

A few minutes more and Boone, despite the gloom of the 
wigwam, could see that a dark fortn stood by his side. 

The scout knew in an instant that it was a friend. He 
thought it either Lark or Kenton that had so aptly come to 
his assistance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 


On the morning following the day on which the young 
stranger, Harvey W inthrop, had been shot down in the little 
ravine by the Kanawha river, and Virginia was curried off by 
the villainous tools of Clement Murdock, to the lonely cabin 
on the other bank of the stream to that on which the settle- 
ment of Point Pleasant was located, Murdock again stood 
before the cabin. The stranger, Benton, and the drunken 
vagabond, Bob Tierson, had remained by the cabin, still wear- 
ing their Indian disguises, 

© How does the girl bear it?” Murdock asked, on joining 
the others. The three stood within the wood just beyond the 
little clearing. 

“Oh, well enough,” answered Benton. “I took her in 
some breakfast this morning. She’s been crying all night, I 
reckon. I spoke Injun-fashion to her. She implored me to 
take her back to the settlement and promised all sorts of re- 
wards.’ 

“She’ll be quite ready then to look upon me in the light of 
a dcliverer, I suppose,” said Murdock, a smile lighting up his 
sallow features. 

‘* All you’ve got to do is to go in and win,” said Bob, with a 
rin, 

“ That is just whatI intend to do,” replied Murdock, enjoy- 
ing his triumph in anticipation. 

* By the way, are they making any row in the settlement 
over the girl’s ‘disappearane e?” asked "Benton, carelessly. 

* Yes, all the sctilers lave been scouring the forest since 
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.ast night when her absence was discovered,” answered Mur- 
dock. 

* And her father— the old General— what does he say 
about it?” 

‘* He is nearly crazy over the disappearance of lis daughter. 
I nearly felt pity for the old man, but I consoled myself by 
thinking how great his joy would be, when I brought his 
daughter back to him, and how glad he would be to receive 
as his son-in-law the man who, at the peril of his life, res- 
cued her from the murdering red-skins.”’ 

Murdock smiled grimly as he spoke. 

“ Well, dog my cats if it ain’t as good as a show,” said Bob, 
with a laugh all over his huge, ugly face at the idea. “ Ishall 
have to be ’round to witness the interesting meeting.” 

“ Yes; you must make yourself scarce as soun as I take the 
girl off, for youl] have the whole country on your trail, Of 
course I shail have to describe where I found her.” 

* “ But, s’pose they do come arter us, how kin we kiver up 
the trail?” asked Bob. 

“Oh, easy enough,” replied Murdock; “the moment you 
strike the trail on the other bank of the Kavawha, who can 
tell whether you go up or down? There's too many fresh 
marks on it forany one to be able to pick out ours.” 

“ There isn’t any danger,” said Benton, calmly. 

“ Well, I'm glad of that, for I don’t like any more danger 
than I've got to scratch through,” observed Bob, and to do him 
justice he spoke the truth. Bob’s reputation for bravery was 
not particularly good among the settlers of Point Pleasant. 

“ Did they discover the body of the young man that you 
knocked over with your rifle?’ asked Benton. 

“No,” replied Murdock, and a slight bit of uneasiness was 
plainly perceptible in his tone. 

“No?” said Benton, astonished. 

“ No,” again said Murdock, “and I am somewhat puzzled 
to account forit,too. The searching parties must have pussed 
through the rayine, it is so near the settlement. I can not un- 
derstand it at ail, Lam sure that he was dead when we left 
him. You exaniined him, Bob. Did he show any signs of 
life ?” 

“Nary sign,” replied Bob, emphatically. But Bob’s exam- 
ination of the body of the man who had fallen by the builet 
of Murdock’s rifle, had been but a slight one, and Bob was 
not likely to be a very close observer or be able to decide be- 
tween life and death in a doubtful case. 

“f can not understand it,” said Murdock, absently. He 
was indeed sorely puzzled by the strange circumstance. The 
thought had occurred to him that, possibly, the shot that he 
had aimed with such deadly intent at the heart of his rival 
might have failed to accomplish the death of the young 
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stranger. Perhaps his rival still lived and might attemyit to 


wrest from him the prize he had toiled so to gain. The 


thought was wormwood to him, yet he had brooded over it 
all the way through the forest, thought of little else from the 
time he left the settlement ut Point Pleasant till he stood be- 
fore the lonely cabin by the Kanawha. ‘‘ He may have es- 
caped death, but yet Ido not see how itcan possibly be. I am 
sure I hit-Lim fairly, and I do not often hayve'to fire twice at 
one mark,” 

i “ Why, thar ain’t a doubt but what he’s gone under,” cried 

ob. 

‘But I do not understand how it is that the settlers in 
searching for the girl did mot come upon his body,” said Mur- 
dock. 

“It is strange,” observed Benton. 

“ Jist as easy as rollin’ off a log,” said Bob. 

“ What is?” questioned Murdock. 

‘The reason why they didn’t find him.” 

“Ts there a reason ?” 

“ Of course,” replied Bob, confidently “Didn’t you tum- 
ble him over just before nightfall ?” 

“ Yes.” 

““Well, do you s’pose the wolves would let him lay there 
all night? No, sir.” 

“Tne wolves, possibly, may have made away with the body, 
but yet the bones would remain,” Murdock said, thought- 
fully. 

“Why, no,” said Bob, “the wolves would naturally drag 
the body off into the woods and the bones would be left thar !” 

Murdock breathed easier after this possible solution of the 
mystery. He hid had a dreadful suspicion that he might see 
again in the flesh the man whose life he had tried to take. 

“ Now to put my plan in execution,’ Murdock said. “I 
shall enter the cabin by the hole in the ground at the back of 
the shanty, and represent to thé girl that, at the peril of my life, 
Thaye come to save her.” 

“Oh, it will work easy enough,” said Bob. 

“*T hope so; you had better wait till I get out of sight with 
the girl; then make your way back to the settlement,” said 
Murdock. 

“ Allright,” replied Bob, while Benton silently nodded his 
head. 

Then Murdock left the two and took a circle through the 
wood which would bring him to the back of the cabin. 

Bob watched Murdock until he was cut of sight; then he 
turned, abruptly, to Benton. 

“Say, got any more corni-juice?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Benton, in a surly way. 

“ That's a pity,” suid’ Bob, reflectively. 
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‘* What did you want’ to go and drink’it‘all up'for ?” asked 
Benton, indignantly. 

Benton that morning had produced a large flask of whisky, 
and left it with Bob while he went. off to shoot a squirrel jor 
breakfast. On his return he found that Bob had diank up 
the entire contents of the flask and was in a drauken slun. ber. 
He had just awakened out of it when Murdoek e:ime. 

“Tt was ’tarnal good corn juice,” said Bob, smacking his 

yrs at the remembrance. 

“Well, vou didn’t leaye any for me to taste, so T don’t 
know whether it was or not,” said Benton, in ili humor 

“You didn’t come back, an’ I make a p’int never \o let 
whisky spile when I’m ’round to drink it up,” exclaimed 

ob. 

“The next time you get any of my whisky to drink, I 
reckon you’ll know it,” said Benton, significanily. 

“Well, you needn't get riled at a’felier,” replied Bob. 

From where the two stood they commanted a view of the 
Cabin. Their astonishment was great when'they beheld Mur- 
dock come from behind the cabin in evident agitation. He 
stopped before the door of the log-house, which was fistened 
On the outside by a rude bar—Murdock’s device 16 prevent 
the escape of the prisoner. Then he beekoicd for the owe to 
come to him. 

Astonished, they obeyed the gestire. Evidently sou thing 
Was the matter. 

‘Who saw the girl this morning?” demanded Murdock, 
when tliey approached. 

“T did,” responded Benton. 

“At what time?” 

“ Just after sunrise.” 

“ And you have watched the cabin'since then?” 

“No, Iwas off in the woods fer a little while.” 

“But you remained,” Murdock said, turning 'to Bob; “ you 
Watched the cabin in his absence?” 

“Of course I did,” responded Bob, stoutly.: ‘ Inever took 
my eyes off of it.’ Considering’ that: he had been fast asleep 
for about two hours, of which time Benton had been away, 
Bob told his‘story with a good grace. 

“T eam not understand it,” muttered Murdeck, an angry 
cloud upon his brow. ‘ The door is secure; the jog beohiod, 
Just as | left it.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Clem?” asked Bob, who saw 
Plainly that something had gone wrong, though what it was, 
he could not guess. 

“Look for yourselves,” cried Murdock, angrily, throwing 
open the door of the cabin as he spoke. 

Eagerly the two looked in, Y 

he cubin was empty!’ The girl was gone? 
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With blank faces the three looked at each other. 

The girl had been spirited out of their hands by some 
Means, vut how, they could not. tell. _There was no possible 
solution to this mystery..No way by which ‘the girl could 
escape, and yet she was gone. Vanished without a trace of 
the manner of her escape.. Murdock was beaten, but how 
or by whom he could not even guess. 

% 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE RENEGADE’S DAUGHTER. 


By the northern bank. of the Kanawha, some five miles 
from the settlement of Point Pleasant, stood a lonely cabin. 
A little clearing surrounded it. 

The cabin was situated about half a mile from the broad 
trail leading from Point Pleasant to the Virginia settlements. 

A narrow foot-path led from the broad trail to the lonely 
cabin, but so little was it used and so dense had grown the 
weeds and rank grass of the forest about it, that it would al- 
most have required the, practiced eye of the savage, or his 
rival in woodcraft, the white borderer, to have discovered the 
existence of the path. 

The cabin itself, though situated far from the line of civili- 
zation, showed evident signs of human occupation. 

The wild vines of the forest, transplanted from their native 
fastness, twined and bloomed about the rough logs that 
formed the walls of the. cabin. And with the wild children 
of the wood grew red and white roses, the floral gems that art 
had plucked from nature. 

A little garden patch, that showed plainly the traces of 
careful tending, was on the further side of the cabin and ex- 
tended down near to the bank of the Kanawha. 

This lonely cabin, far off in the wild woods, remote from 
Civilization, was the home of the strange, wayward girl, 
whom the settlers at. Point Pleasant called Kanawha Kates 
and whom the red chiefs, in their fanciful way, termed the 
“* Queen of the Kanawha.” 

In the interior of the lonely cabin a strange scene presented 
itself to view. 

Ona rude couch of deer-skins lay a man. He was moaning, 
helplessly, as if in great pain. 

oe shirt that covered his manly breast was stained with 
blood, — 

From the position in which the wounded man lay—on his 
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side, with his face buried in the folds of the deer-skin—his fea- 

tures were concealed from view, yet from the pallor of the lit- 

tle part of his face that was visible, it was evident that the 
Man had been stricken nigh to death. 

By the side of the suffering man knelt the brown-cheeked 
beauty, Kanawha Kate. 

Anxiously she bent over the stricken man, A little cup of 
the muddy water from the Kanawha was by herside, an with 
her hands, wet with the discolored drops, she bathed the fever- 
ish temples of the wounded man. 

Tender as a mother nursing her first-born, the girl laved the 
hot flesh. 

As the cooling touch of the wet, brown hand passed sofily 
Over his temples, it seemed to ease the pain that rackec the 
Muscular limbs. 

The rigid lines of the face, distorted by the agony of pain, 
grew soft. The moans of anguish were stilled. The simple 
treatment of the girl was relieving the torture felt by the 
Stranger. 

Exgerly the girl watched the face, and smiled when she saw 
the muscles relax and the painful breathing become low and 
Teoular. 

“*He will not die!” she cried, in joy, but barely speuking 
above a whisper for fear of disturbing her patient. 

** He will live and owe that life to me. Oh! what joy in the 
thonght!”? Then » few moments she remuined silent, watch- 
ing the pale face before her with many a long, loving look. 

Few of the settlers at Point Pleasant who had seen Kanaw- 
ha Kate roaming the forest, rifle in hand—as good a woodman 
as any one among them—would have guessed that, within the 

eart of the forest-queen was a world of tenderness and love. 

They had seen her bring down the brown deer wiih a single 
shot, wing an eagle in his airy circle in the sky and bring the 
kingly bird tumbling to earth; had seen her when the Ohio, 
lashed into white, crested waves by the mad winds, bid de- 
flance to the boldest boatman to dare to cross it, launch her 
dug out and fearlessly commit herself to the mercy of the dash- 

Fing waters. 
_ How could they guess that with the dauntless courage of a 
ion, she also possessed the tender and loving heart of a wo 
Man ? But so it was. 

“It was Heaven that sentme to his aid,” she murmured, 
&azing fondly on the white face. “ How beautiful he is; how 
Unlike the rough fellows in yonder settlement,” and the girl’s 
ip curled contemptuously as she spoke. 

‘He is aking to them. Ob! what would I not give to win 
his love; but that thought is folly. lam despised by all; but 
Ro, there is one who speaks fairly to and thinks kindly of mae 
—Virginia Treveling. She has a noble beart. ‘She is the only 
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one in. yonaer settlement who has not treated me with scorn 

and yet fate has decreed that we shall stand in each other’s 

way.” Mournfual was the voice of the girl as the words came 
from her lips; sorrowful was the look upon her face. 

“ Tt isa hopeless passion that I am nourishing in my heart. 
T must not, love him, for I can never Lope to win a return of 
that love.” 

Sully she looked upon the wounded man, 

} A footfail outside the.cabin attracted her attention, Quickly 

she bounded to her feet and seized the rifle that hung over 4 

) the rude fire-place. ‘Then she stood still and listened. 

i “ Who can it be that seeks the home of the outcast girl ?” 

i she murmured, as with eager ears, every sense on the alert, 

14 she listened. 

i * “Can it be one of the settlers from Point Pleasant? No; 
but few of them know of my dwelling-place, and fewer still 
would care to seek it. Isit 4 red-skin? No; 1 would not have 
heard his footfall if he comes.in malice.” 

Then the girl heard the sound of footsteps approaching the 

1 house. 

' “ Ah!’ exclaimed the girl, suddenly, as a thought flashed 

} through her mind; ‘perhaps it is his foes coming to seek 

i him,” and her glance was on the wounded man as she spoke. 

iy “Tfso they lad better have sought the den of the wolf, or the 

nt nesi. of theraitlesnake than my cabin. They must kill me be- 
fore they shall harm him.” 

Hardiy had the speech come from her lips when a bold 
knock sounded on the door. 

“ Who is there?” cried Kate. 

The door—a heavy one, braced strongly—was barred on the 
inside and was fully stout enough to defy the strength of a 
dozen men, let. alone one. 

“ Open and you will see,” responded a hoarse voice. 

The girl started when the tones fell upon her ear. 

“Can it be he?’ she muttered, and wonder was in her 
voice. 

“ Why don’t you answer, gal?” exclaimed the voice of the 
strang r. “ Don’t you know me, or have you forgotten your 
own flesh and blood ?” j 

“Tt is wy father,” she murmured, but there was little love in 
the tones. 

Then, without further parley, she unbarred the door. It 
swung back slowly on its rusty hinges and a tall, powerfully 
built man, clad in a deer-skin garb fashioned after the Indian 


| style, entered the room. 
| The stranger was the same man whom we have seenin the | 
| | Shawnee village, Girty’s companion, by name David Ken- 

} “rick. 


res He, too, like Girty' was execrated by the settlers. An adopted 
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son of the great Shawnee nation, with his red brothers he had 
stained his hands in the blood of the men whose skins were 
white like his own, 

There was litle love expressed in the face of Kate as she 
looked upon her father, for the renegade Kendrick bore that 
relation to her, thougu by the inhabitants of Point Pieasant 
it was generally supposed that she was some relation to Girly ; 
but that was not the truth. 

“Well, gal, how are you?” questioned the new-comer, 
roughly. But before the girl could reply, the eyes of Kendrick 
fell upon the figure of the wounded man streiched upon the 
couch of skins. 

“Hullo! who’s this, eh? Hain’t been getting a husband 
since I’ve been up in the Shawnee country, have you?” 

“ No,” answered the girl, scoinfully and quickly. 

_ “ Needn’t get riled *boutit,” said the futher, bluntly. “ Who 
1s he, anyway ?” 

“ A wounded stranger whose life I have been trying to 
Save.” 

“T s’pose you're in love with him, eh?” asked Kendrick, with 
# covert glance from under his heavy brows at the girl. 

“Tn love with him! What good would it do me to fall in 
love with any decent white man? Am I not your daughter? 
the child of a renegade?” exclaimed the girl, bitterly. 

“ Betrer come wiih me and J’ll find you a husband in some 
of the great chiefs of the Shawnee nation.” 

“T'd blow out my brains with my own rifle first,” cried the 
girl, angrily. . 

* Don't get your back up; I only suggested it. You've got 
the temper of an angel, you have. If you ever do get a hus- 
band, you'll comb his hair with a three-legged stool, T reckon, 
Whether his skin is white or red.” ; 

The girl made no reply, but turned away her head with a 
look of scorn. 

_ “Seein’ as how I was ’round the clearing I thought I’d call 
in and see how you was. I didn’t expect to find the old cabin 
turned in'o a hospital.” ~8S 

“Would you haye had me leave this poor fellow to die in 
the wood, like a dog ?” asked the girl, spiritedly. 


“Life ain’t worth much, anyway,” said the renegade, con-_ 


‘emptuously. ‘One man ain’t missed in this hyer big world.” 

“ What brings you so near to the station ?” asked Kate. 

“ Ain’t it natural that a white man should want to see some 
of his own color, once in a while?” asked Kendrick, with a 
sTin. 

“Your colour!” suid the girl, in scorn, “though your face is 
Vhite yet your heart is red! yes, as red as your hand has been 
With blood. In yonder settlement they call you the white In- 
jan, and they would tear you to pieces if they could get their 
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hands upon you—show you as little mercy as they would show 
a wolf.” 

“-That’s true, gal, true as preachin’; but do you suppose 
the hate’s all on one side? I reckon not,” and ibe renegade 
laughed discordantly. “I’ve seen many a white man dunce 
while the red flames were burning his life away, and I’ve 
laughed at the sight.” 

‘And the guilt and shame that belongs to you clings to me 
also. Lam your daughter, and that 1 am so is a curse upon 
my life. It has made me an outcast—forced me to seek a home 
far from the bounds of civilization. It has deadened all the 
good in my nature... It is a wonder that I am not thoroughly 
bad, for all think meso.” The tone in which the girl spoke 
showed plainly how deeply she felt the cruel truth, 

a Inside of a month the settlers at Point Pleasant won't jeer 
at you,” said Kendrick, meaningly. 

“What will keep them from it?’ asked Kate, in wonder. 

“ Ke-ne-ha-ha and his Shawnecs. There’s a hurricane 
coming, gal, and Point Pleasant will be the first to feel it. Let 
7em laugh now, they'll cry tears of blood soon.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WOUNDED MAN. 

“ Wiruin a week every red brave in the Shawnee nation 
will be on the wur-path, and with the Shawnees are the 
Wyandots and the Mingves. Thar’s a bloody time ahead, 
gal.” » 

‘* And you are leagued with the red fiends,” said Kate, in- 
dignantly, 

Se And ar *n’t I red now, too?” returned Kendrick, with a 
frown— “red at heart, although my skin may be waite. 
But, gal, I’ve come to give you warning of this attack, so that 
you can look out for yourself in your expeditions in the 
forest. . The Indians will be as thick as bees between here and 
the Ohio,, And if they shou ld come across you in the forest 
your scalp might adorn the belt of some one of my red bro- 

thers. Not that I think that any of the Shawnee tribe would 

harm a hair of your head, that is, 1f they knew who you was, 
But in the wood they. won’t be apt to examine yery closely, 
ill they put a bullet through you. 

“Tam, not afraid,” said the virl, scornfutly, “I dao not 
think there are many of the Shawnee warriors that are @ 
match for me im wooderaft.” 
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“ That's so, gal; Pll back you. ag’in’ ‘lifting a trail’? with 
any red-man that ever stepped.” 

“ Do not fear for me; 1 can take care of myself.” 

“ By the way, gal, thar’s one thing I want to ask you,” 
S.id the renegade, suddenly. “In your wanderings about in 
the forest, did you ever see a strange-looking creature with the 
body of a wolf and the face of a humanY” 

“ No,” said the girl, in wonder. 

“i don’t know what to think of it, gal. Thar’s something 
—whether man, beast, or demon, no one knows—a-hunting 
the Shawnee nation. It attacks the warriors, singly, in We 
forest. Kills them with a siigle lick of a tomuhawk, and 
then cuts on their breasts three knife-slashes, making a’ red 
arrow.” 

“Have you ever seen it ?” asked the girl: 

“Me? no,” replied the renegade, 

“It is probably bul an Indian fable; such a creature as you 
describe can not exist.” 

“ But T’ve seen the dead Indians, though, with the red ar 
row cut on their breasts; thar’s no mistake “about that,” said 
Kendrick. 

“J have never met any such figure as you describe in the 
forest.” 
~ Well, I reckon it’s the devil, after all.” 

* Father, you understand the treatment of wounds, do you 
not ?” 

“Yes, a little,” 

“Can you not extract the ball from this stranger’s wound 2?” 

“Well, I kin try.” 

And then the renegade bent.over the sleeping man. With 
aie keen edged hunting-knife he ripped open the stranger’s 
Shirt. 

Silently, for a few moments, Kendrick examined the wound ; 
then with his strong arms he turned the stranger over, gently. 

“Ivs all right, gal; ’tain’t nothing but a flesh wound.. The 
ball bas passed right through the side just under the shoul- 
der, He’s suifering more froni loss of blood than any thing 
else. A few days will fix him all right. Just bind up the 
Wound. Put on a bandage and a poultice of these leaves,” 
and the renegade drew a hundful of leaves from the Indian 
Pouch that hung by_his side, and gave them to the girl. “It’s 
& Shawnee medicine and poweriul healing. Just chew the 
leaves up and apply them wej to the woand. And now, T 
Must be going, _ It ain’t much use for you to waste your time 
Curiug this young fellow, because, if he stays round hyer, the 
Savaves will have his scalp afore be’s a week older, Look out 

Or yyurself, vow.” And, with this parting injunction, the. 
Tenegade left the house. 
“Aud to think that this man, a renegade to his country 
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and his kin, a consort with the red Indians, is my father,” the 
girl muttered, bitterly. 

Then she proceeded to dress the wound of the stranger. 
She applied the leaves as directed by the renegade. Tien 
bound them tightly in their place with strips of cotton. 

The cooling influence of the simple savage remedy seemed 
to give almost instant relief to the wounded man. 

Anxiously she watched the expression of his face. 

A. few minutes of silence enstied. Then the strunger, with 
a sigh, turned, restlessly, on the deer-skin couch and awoke. 

The wounded man was Harvey Winthrop. 

Wolf and carrion-bird alike had been cheated of their ban- 
quet of blood by the timely arrival of the Kanawha Queen. 

In astonishment, Winthrop looked around him. 

** Where am I?” he muttered, in a maze. 

“Tn safety, in my poor cabin,” said Kite, softly. 

Winthrop gave a slight start as the tone of her voice fell 
upon his ear, 

He turned his glance upon the girl, and’ in a moment recog- 
nized her. 

** Kate!” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

A warm blush, accompanied by a look of delight, swept 
over the girl’s face as Winthrop pronounced her name. 

“You remember me, then ?” she said, in joy. 

““Yes, of course. Am I likely to forget one who saved my 
life? and now I suppose I owe a double debt, another life; 
for, as I guess, to you again I owe my existence.” 

“T found you in the forest, wounded and senseless,” said the 
girl, simply. 

“Tn the same ravine where I met you, was it not ?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“ Strange that twice in that one spot I should have come so 
near to death and yet escaped it.” 

“Tt was Providence that sent me to your aid. I know not 
why I directed my steps to that spot,” and a half blush was 
on her face as she spoke, for, to speak truthfully, she should 
bave said that it was a secret but earnest wish to look again 
upon the scene where she had met the handsome stranger, 
that led her to the ravine, But that truth she would not own 
even to herself. 

‘*T thank both Heaven and yourself for the timely rescue,” 
said Winthrop, earnestly. 

“ How did you receive your wound ?” asked the girl. 

“ I do not know,” replied Winthrop, with a puzzled air. 

“You do not know!” exclaimed Kate, in astonishment. 

“No, L was shot down without warning. I heard the sharp 
report of tbe rifle, then felt the burning sensation of the bullet 
tearing through my side, and then—I knew no more, until I 
awoke from my swoon a moment ago.” 
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“T can not understand it,” said Kate, thoughtfully. 
“Nor can I. I have not an enemy in the world, that I know 
of, and here too in the West I am a stranger; have only been 
here a few days; hardly time enough to make acquaintances, 
let alone enemies. Perhaps, though, it was ene of the say- 
ages that attacked me; to them all white men are foes.” 

“ No Indian bullet stretched you on the earth,” said Kate, de- 
Cidedly. “ Had it been an Indian that shot you, he would 
thave taken your scalp instantly, as a trophy of victory ; such 
is the custom of the red-men. You must have been insensible 
for some time when I reached your side, for quite a little pool 
ot blood, that had flowed from your wound, was on the ground, 
and, as I came up, a huge gray wolf stole away into the thicket, 
and a crow winged its flight up through the tree-tops. Hac 
there been Indians near, the wolf and crow would not have 

een by your side.” 

Winthrop shuddered when he thought of what his fate would 
have been but forthe timely arrival of the girl, 

“Tt is alla mystery to me,’ Winthrop said, absently. “I 
Can not understand why any one should desire my death.” 

“And whoever attempted your life has a white skin, and 
hot a red one; of that you may be sure,” said Kate, de- 
Cidedly. 

“I can not guess the riddle.” 

Then for the first time to Winthrop’s mind came the thought 
Of Virginia Treveling. 

“ And Miss Treveling?” he exclaimed. 

Kate looked at him in wonder. She could not understand 

he meaning of the exclamation. 

“Miss Treveling ?” sbe said. 

, “Yes; was she not with me, when you discovered me help- 
ess ” 

“* No,” said Kate, in utter astonishment. 

““Why, this is a greater mystery than even the attack on me. 
Miss Treveling was with me in the ravine when I was shot.” 

“She was?” 

“Yes; what could have become of her?’ 

* “T can not guess.” 

“ Could she have returned to Point Pleasant for assistance ?” 

“ She would not have left you to bleed to death.” 

“You did not see her?” 

“No.” 


“Would you have met had she gone to the station? Did 

°u come from that direction ?” 

et I entered the ravine from the east by an old Indian 

‘Tail.” 
“And my rifle, my knife?” exclaimed Winthrop, glancing 

pound the room, as though he expected to see his weapons in 
me corner. 
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“There were no weapons near you.” 

*T have it at last—a clue to this mysterious attack,” ex- 
claimed Winthrop, excitedly. °“‘ Miss Treveling has been car- 
tied off. The ruffians, whoever they are, shot me down that 
they might secure her.” 

As he spoke, in Kate’s mind came the dreadful suspicion 
that her father, the renegwdg, miglit have had something todo 
with the attack on Winthrop; but then in an instant she dis- 
missed the thought as unworthy of belief, for her father had not 
ac'ed toward the wounded man as if he bad been bis assassin. 

“There are many wild and dangerous Characters on the bor- 
ders of the Ohio, Men whose lawless lives have driven them 
from civilization to the forest wilds; yet I should not, think 
that there would be any one of them desperate enough to seize 
upon General Treveling’s danghter, nor can | understand what 
they would gain by so doing.” 

“ You are sure that the attacking party were not Indians?” 

“Yes; first, because they would have taken your scalp; 
second, there is now peace along the Obio border between the 
white men and the red, although no one can tell how soon the 
tomahawk will be again uplifted.” The words of her father, 
the renegade, relative to the Indian expedition, were fresh in 
her mind as she spoke. 


“Tam ceriain that I was shot down like a dog, without _ 


mercy, that she mightbe carried away, The painof my wound 
is nothing now to the pain in my heart when 1 think of what 
may be her fate.” 

Deep with anguish were the tones that came from the lips 
of the young man, and sorrowful was the cloud that darkened 
his face. 

Mournfully Kate gazed upon him, but she spoke not. 

“Lady, you can judge of my sufferings when tell you that 
Virginia Treveling is'my plighted wife. The words binding 
her life to miné had just passed her lips when theshot of the 
assassin struck me to her feet.” 

Each word that he spoke was like a dagger-thrust to Kate. 
She felt a deathlike faintness come over her, but. with an effort 
that tried all her powers, she repressed the agony thut wag 
tearing her heart: 

‘“‘ She is to be your wife 2” she said, rising. i 

eV en? 

“J will find her. If she is within a hundred miles of thé 
Ohio, wood, swamp or village shall not hide her from me.” 

She snatched her rifle from the wall, and in a moment wa 
gone, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
VIRGINIA’S ESCAPE. 


Aone, a helpless captive in the hands of the dreaded red- 
Mien, Virginia felt that her situation was indeed a terrible one. 

hen, too, she had seen her lover fall helpless at her feet, 
Struck down by the fatal shot of the ambushed foe. What his 
fate had been, even if he had not been kiiled outright by the 
ball that tore rim from her arms and laid him prostrate on the 
farth, it was not difficult to guess. The red warriors rarely 
SPared x fallen foe, and, in imagination, sbe saw the fair-haired 
Scalp of the man she loved .so well, dangling at the girdle of 
Some brawny Indian chief. 

With such thoughts as these passing rapidly through her 
Mind, the terror of her situation was doubly increased. 

On a rude bench that stood in a corner of the cabin, Vir- 
finia sat motionless as a statue, and wept many a bitter tear. 

What her fate was to be, she understood only too well. A 
£irl reared on the border, she understood the customs of the 
Savages that claimed the valley of the Ohio as theirown. And 
Over her soul crept a sickening fear when she thought of the 

ife that was in store for her, a slave to some Indian brave. 

There was little chance of rescue. A miracle alone could 
Save her. 

A low knock at the door roused her from her abstraction. 

How long she remained in the cabin she could not tell, but 
she knew that some hours must have passed away. 

. The cabin door opened slowly, and a man dressed in fron- 
tier fashion entered, cautiously: 

It was the man who had called himself Benton. Of coyrse 
he was unknown to the girl, Benton bad washed off the war- 
Paint, und appeared a white man, as he was. 

A cry of joy rose to Virginia's lips and she sprung to her 
feet, bat at’a sign of caution from him she restrained herself. 

To her the face of a white man gave hope of deliverance. 
She had little suspicion that ull her captors were of her own 

Yor, and not of the dusky hue of the suvage. . 

“Be silent and cautious,” said Benton, in’a whisper; “a 
Word above a breath may cost both of us our lives.” 

“You will save me from the hands of these terrible sav- 
ges?’ murnmred the girl. esse) 

Yes, I will try to,” replied Benton, ‘* but it will be a task 
of danger. You must follow my instructions to the letter or 

“ Will never es¢ape the toils that surround us.” 

will do so,” replied Virginia, quickly. 
Come, then; tread cautiously. The savages have left but 
Sti to guard the house, and he has fallen asleep in the 
et.” . 
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Then Benton led the way from the house, and the girl fol 
lowed, cautiously. 

The two passed close to where Bob T.erson lay in the 
bushes, fast asleep. 

Benton, in leaving the flask of potent corn juice with the 
worthy Bob, had rightly calculated that Bob would speedily 
dispose of the contents, and get gloriously drunk on the same. 

The trap that the swarthy-skinned stranger had Jaid had 
caught the redoubtable Bob, and once he had fallen into deep 
und leavy slumber, it was an easy tusk for Benton to remove 
the prisover from the log cabin. 

Benton had fastened the bar again across the door of the 
house, so that it seemed all secure, and left no trace of the 
pri-oner’s escape. 

When they had crossed the little clearing, and gained the 
shelter of the wood, Benton halted. 

“Now, young lady, I must take you in my arms and carry 
you for a little while, so that the ground shall bearno traces by 
which you may be tracked and recaptured. These red-skins 
have the scent ofa bloodhound, and the mon.ent they dis- 
cover your escape they will scour the country for miles around 
in search of you. Therefore, for your safety as well as for my 
own, we must leave, in border parlance,'a blind trail.” 

“ Adopt any method that you please to secure my escape 
from these terrible savages and I will bless you for it,” said 
Virginia, earnestly. 

Benton raised the light figure of the girl in. his strong arms 
as though she had been achild, and then rapidly threaded his 
way through the forest. 

The course ihat Benton fllowed led toward the Ohio, and 
ran parallel with the Kanawha. 

For some thirty minutes, with rapid steps, Benton went on- 
ward, making his way through the thicket without doubt or 
hesitation, as if he were perfectly familiar with the country. 

At the end of the thirty minutes he halted on the edge of @ 
little clearing, close by the banks of the Kanawhs. In the 
center of the clearing stood a log-cabin,something like the one 
which had held Virginia a prisoner. 

The cabin, too; like the other, was deserted. The perpet- 
ual danger existing of Indian attacks had caused the settlers 
toseek the protection of the station. 

“There, young lady, this must be your home for a little 
while,’ said Benton, as he strode into the cabin and place 
Virginia upon her feet. 

“Must I remain here ?”’ asked the girl, in wonder. 

“Yes, for a short time,” replied Benton. 

“But why not take me at once to Point Pleasant ?” 

“ Why it would probably cost both of us our lives should 
we attempt to reach the station at present,” replied Benton. 
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“The wcods Jetween here and the mouth of ihe river are 
Swarming with red-skins. You can judge how bold they are, 
when they dared attack and carry you off from so near the 
Station.” 

Virginia had litle idea that one of her captors, one of the 
“red-men,” was even then speakiug to her. 

“Did you see my capture in the ravine?” 

“Yes; Lwas concealed in the bushes. I did not dare to show 
tuyself, for the Indians were too strong. But 1 followed, 
hoping to get the chance by cunning to get you out of their 
hands.” 

“ And the young man that was with me?” Virginia asked, 
tremblingly. She wished to learn the truth, yet feared to. 

“He was killed by the shot that struck him, fired by one of 
the Indians,” and Benton spoke what he believed to be the 
truth. He did not believe it possible that Winthrop conid 
have survived his wound. 

Virginia’s heart sank within her at the fatal news., Her 
loyer deud, she felt almost willing to die too, 

“ You remain here and I will go at once to Point Pleasant, 
find your father, tell him where you are, and then with a 
Party strong enough to cope with the red-skins, be can come 
4nd rescue yon.” 

The plan was reasonable enough, and Virginia could find 
ho fauit with it, though she trembled to remain alone in the 
Cabin while the woods around swarmed with hostile Indians. 

“ Suppose the savages should discover my retreat while you 
are absent ?” Virginia asked. 

“There is very little dunger‘of that. All the Indians, with 
the exception of the party Uiat captured you, have kept on 
the other side of the Kanawha. There is nothing 10. bring 
them on this side of the river. Keep within the shelter of 
the house. [ will return by nightfali with your father and 
his friends.” 

“Weaven wil] reward you, sir, I am sure, for this kindaess 
to a helpless girl,” said Virginia, earnestly. 

“Thope so,” replied Benton, with a grim smile upen his 
Sallow fuce. Then he left the house, crossed the Cleariaz, and 
disappeared in the thicket. 

Virginia sunk upon her knees and poured out her heartfelt 
thanks to the Grext Power that was, apparently, watching so 
Carefully over her life, and had brought a stranger to rescue 
‘T from the terrivle danger that had menaced her well- 

elng, 

P. or, innocent girl, she knew not thut asshe was thanking 
Heaven for her rescue, the snare was still close around her ; 
Wat the mun whom she looked upon as afriend and deliverer 
Was a more deadly foe than any painted warrior ihat roamed 

€ forests of the Ohio vailey. 
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No Indian so terrible as the renegade to his country and 
his kin, tie white-faced savage, 
Once within the thicket, Benton gave vent toa grim laugh 
of triumph. 
“Phe vind isin the net, and yet she imagines she is free! 
Oh, this ‘will be a glorious vengeance. Once before, years 
ave, I made the heart of my enemy writhe with anguish, and 
now agin L vear i. Aud. this cunning plotter, Murdock, 
would use meas his tool. In yonder settiement for the mo- 
meut 1 was in his power. Hadhe but spoken my name aloud, 
the settlers would have torn me to pieces with as little mercy 
asihe wolves show to the wounded deer. But here, in the 
free woods, the tide of affairs is changed. . Here 1 own no man 
as muster.” 
On through the forest, retracing his steps toward the eabiu 
where Virg inia had been confine d, he went. 
* Wutega’s death I can not understand,” he said, musingly, 
communing wiih himselfas' he walked onward. “Can it be 
possible that there is a spirit-form that haunts the woods and 
nuirks the Indians for lis prey? It is almost. beyond belict, 
aud yet there is no disputing the terrible evidence of bis 
hand. Watega was a great brave; few warriors in the 
Shawnee. tribe as good as he, and yet he falls by the hand of 
this Wolf Demon, apparently without even a struggle for his 
life, if te words of Kenton can be believed, and be always 
speaks the truth, Can it be that it is some borderer in dis 
guise that is doing this terrible work ? No, that is improbable. 
js itthen a fiend from below that wi ks the earth in this 
dreadful shape? [tis beyond my comprehension, Vd like to 
ave him within rifle range once more, though; Dd soon 
prove whether the Wolf Demon be a demon indeed, or a wor 
tal in a woll’s skin.” , 
Proceeding rapidly onward with his swinging stride, Bev- 
ton soon reached the cabin again. Bob. was, as he had lel 
him, fast asleep in the bushes. 
The events that followed the-arrival of Clement Murdock 
—tow he fonnd the cabin deserted and his prisoner gene—w? 
have already related. 
‘Weil, dog-gone my cents, if ’tain’t funny,” said Bob; 
se ratching his head in wonder. 
*} can not account for it!” cried Murdock, angrily. 
“ | wonder if this ere clearin’s got any spooks ‘round iv?” 
said Bob, with a nervous glance bout him, 
** Que ‘thing is certain, the girl is gone,” observed Benton. 

* Yes, but how ?” exclaimed Murdoe kk. 

Maybe she clumb outot the root,” suggested Bob. 
“The roof is tight, you fool !” said Murdock, angrily. 
“You needn't. bite ’a feller’s head off ’cos he opened it,” 

growled Bob. 
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‘Let / us search the forest; she may.be concealed near 
here,” Murdock said. 

We ‘have omitied to state that Benton had replaced the 
War-paint upon his face before coming again to the little 
clearing. 

“ That owill be your best plan,” observed Benton, “TI 
wish you luck,” and as he spoke he turned upon his hee) to 
depart. 

_** You are not going?” Murdock asked. 

“ Yes, [have kept my word with you and did what I prom- 
ised, and now my way lies different from yours.” 

‘© Well, Pil:keep your secret.” 

“Whatdol care,now that I am-out of the stockade cf 
Point Pleasant, whether you do or not? Here, in the woods, 
I fear no man,” aad, with the haughty speech, the stranger 
departed. ‘His form was soon lost to view among the foliage 
of the forest. 

“ Well, he’s a cuss, now, anyway,” said Bob, looking after 
the stranger in astonishment. 

«A man better to have for.a-friend than an enemy,” saitl 
Murdock, quietly; “ but, come, let,us see if we can not dis- 
cover some traces of the girl.” 

At the end ofan hour the two were no wiser than when 


they began. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A TERRIBLE FRIEND. 


Boone gazed in astonishment at the tail figure that, in 

“spite of the gloom that enshrouded the interior of the Indian 

wey he could distinguish standing in the center of tbe 
od ze, 

With noiseless steps the dark form moved to the door of 
the wigwam and listened fora moment. Then it lifted. the 
tkin that-served for a door and peered, out.into the gloom of 
the night. 

“ Who the deuce can it be?” mused Boone, as, a helpless 
prisoner on the couclvof skins, he watched the movements of 
the unknown. 

“Tt uin’t Kenton or Lark, Pm, putty sure, ’cos it’s too big 
for either of em. Who on yearth can it be? A friend, any- 
Way, and friends are allers welcome, particularly when a fel- 
ler’s in sich a ’tarnal tight place as Iam now. Is’pect they’ll 

Toast me to-morrow, and eat me, too, for that. matter, if I 
Wasp’) so ‘larnal tough.” 
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Swelling on the night-air came the distant whoops of the 
savages. 

Appurently satisfied with his scrutiny, the unknown let 
he fall the skin that served as the wigwam door, and again ad- 
4 vanced to Boone. 

“Say, stranger, this is a pesky fix,’ said Boone, in a low 
and cautious tone. 
i The unknown answered not, but knelt by the side of the 
p prosirate man. : 
i Then Boone felt two powerful arms seize him, and roll 
ie him over on his side. As the hands of the mysterious stran- 
p rer touched him, Boone felt a cold shiver creep all over him. 
' The hands of the stranger seemed to be armed with claws 
like the paws of a beast. 
* Jerusalem, stranger!” muttered Boone, ‘‘ you ought to 
cut your finger-nails ; they stick right into a feller; and why 
th didn’t you tell me to turn over ? I kin do that well enough, 
IE although I’m in a pesky fix hyer.” 
Ii Then Boone heard the slight grating noise that a knifo 
makes cutting through leather. 
. The old hunter guessed the truth in an instant.. The mys- 
i terious unknown was Cutting the thongs that bound his arms. * 
“Go ahead, stranger!” cried Boone, cautiously; ‘you 
don’t say much, but you work well.” 
4 1 A moment more and the bonds that bound Boone’s arms 
ke loosened. The tension gone, the stout deer-skin severed by 
! the keen-edged steel, and the arms of the hunter were free. 
iW With a grunt of relief, Boone stretched his arms in the 
if air. Confined as they had been, thesensation of freedom was 
di a pleasant one. 
VY As carelessly the hunter extended his arms in the air, one 
f of his hands touched the arm of the stranger. Again a cold 
shiver came over Boone. 

“By hookey !” he muttered, to himself; “ either your hunt- 
ing-shirt’s made of bear-skin, or else you've more hair on 
your arm than I have on my head. I don’t understand this 
riffle a bit; but it’s a friend, anyway, whoever he is.” * 

Then the stranger cut the thongs that bound Boone’s feet. 

Again the hand of the stranger touched the hunter, and 
again it seemed to bim as if that hand was armed with the 
tt claws of an animal. 
| I “J wish the derned critter would say something,” muttered 
i) | Boone, slightly uneasy. “If he wasn’t acting so much like 
| a human t should think that it was a pet b’ar that had got ¢ 
: hold on me.” 

i 
4 
Hi 


The stranger rose to his feet. 
Loone followed his example. 
‘*Iv’s a pleasant thing to be free, stranger,” Boone said, i 
trying to look into the face of the strange being who had 
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come so aptly to his rescue. But, the gloom of the wigwam 
hid the face and form of the unknown with an ebon mask. 

Besides, too, the unknown had taken a couple of blankets 
from a lot that lay in the corner of the wigwam, and wrapped 
one around his waist and the other over his head, when he 
had first entered the lodge. 

The stranger stooped, took up another blanket, and gave it 
into Boone’s hands. The unknown seemed to possess the 
cat-like faculty of seeing in the dark. 

As he gave the blanket into Boone’s grasp, again his hand 
touched that of the hunter. 

‘* By jingo! his finger nails are awful,” muttered the hun- 
ter, to himself. “If his toe-nails are as long, I shouldn’t 
like to have him for a bedfellow. If he kicked any, he’d 
scratch a man half to death.” 

The unknown took hold of a corner of Boone’s blanket 
and raised it a little in the air. 

Boone understood what the unknown meant in an instant. 

‘You want me to put it round my head, eh, so as to kiver 
up my face?” 

A vigorous tug at the blanket answered the hunter 

“‘T s’pose you mean yes by that, hey?” 

Then a second tug came. 

“ All right, I understand,” said Boone; “ but why in thun- 
der can’t you speak and let a feller know what you mean?” 

The stranger moved to the door of the wigwam, still keep- 
ing his hold on the corner of Boone’s blanket. The old hun- 
ter followed him. 

; At the door the unknown paused for a moment, as if to 
isten. 

‘Goin’ right through the Injin village?’ said Boone, in 
astonishment 

The stranger answered as before by a vigorous tug at the 
blanket. 

“Why in thunder don’t you answer a feller?” asked the 
hunter, thoroughly puzzled at the strange silence of the un- 
known who had come so timely to his rescue. 

The stranger replicd not, but raised the skin that hung at 
the door and passed out into the darkness of the night. 

“Tll see who it is,or what itis when we get outside,” 
mu'tered Boone, to himself.“ He acts more like a brute than 
ahuman. Derned if I like a man that can’t answer a civil 
question. There’s a moon, so J can see what sort of a critter 
he is; but, by jingo! the same light that shows him to me 
will also show us to the Injins. This is goin’ to be a narrow 
squeeze.” 

But the unknown had no idea of issuing from the coor of 
the wizwam into the Indian village. 

Asingle glance had shown the stranger that three stal- 
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wart warriors, seated a few paces from the lodge, kept vigi- 
lant watch upon it. 

Still keeping his hold. upon the blanket, the mysterious 
being who bad so astonished the old hunter by his silence, 
moved with noiseless step across the wigwam to the back of 
it, where he, by aid_ of his knife, liad gained entrance to it. 
Boone, guided by the inovenient of the blanket—for it was 
almost too dark to distinguish forms—followed. 

“ Well, now, this is sense,” suid Boone, approvingly ; “we 
may stand a chance to get clear of the red heathen.” 

Boone felt that the stranger was lifting his corner of the 
Dlanket into the air, then he flung it over Boone’s head. 

“Wrap my head up? Of course; that’s a’cute dodge,” 
and the hunter chuckled to himself. “If any of the pizen 
Siiawnees happen to see me, they won’t be able to tell nie 
a | from one of their own tribe with my bead kivered up, ’cos 
my legs are kivered with buck-skin Jeggin’s, same as their 
own.” 

Boone wrapped the blanket carelessly round his head, In- 
dian fashion. 

Then the stranger, who seemed to be able to distinguish 
the movements of the hunter, in spite of the darkness, passed 
through the, hole he had previously cut in the skins that 
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i) formed the side of the Indian lodge, and gained the open 
} air. 
Oi Boone followed. 

3 “ Now I kin see who it is,” muttered Boone, as he emerged 


into the air from the confines of the lodge. 

. But, even as he spoke, a great, black cloud came rapidly 
Hy over the face of the moon and vuiled its silvery rays of light 
i from the earth. 

j Ajl that Boone could make out in the darkness was, that, 


\ 

i - 

| 1 by his side, was stunding a stalwart form, even overtopping 
ba | himself in hight, tallas he was. But the form was W rapped 

i | so compleely in Indian blankets from the head to the feet, 
at & that the hunter could distinguish neither feature nor limb 

i) ** Well, dog-gone my persimmons!” said the hunter, in dis- 
‘ hi: gust, “ I'd like to see what and who the ¢Critter is that l’m 
a owing my life to.’ 

if The stranger Hatbtied intently, fora moment. 


In the position the ‘two were standing, the lodge’ com- 
pleicly hid them from view of the village. Tn front ‘of them 
ran the turbid waters of the Scioto. 

The stranger moved, slowly and cautiously, to the bank of 
the river. 

Boone noticed that his footfall gave out no sound, and 
that, too, he moved with a singular motion, unlike the gait 
of a human. The hunter could see this despite the darkness 
that surrounded them. 


> 
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“Jerusalem, what on yearth is this eritter, anyway ?” mut- 
tered the hunter, in amazement. ‘“ He stunds on his feet like 
«man, and he walks with the waddle 6f a b’ar,” 

Boone, stout woodman as he was, tried in courage, a man 
that laughed at danger and faced death coolly and without 
snrinking, felt a cold shiver come over him as he watched the 
movements of the mysterious being who -was so free in his 
auctions and so sparing of his words, 

The old hunter could not understand the peculiar feeling 
gradually stealing over him. The hair upon his 
head seemed ready to bristle with frieht. 

“I feel as if 1 had jumped into an ice-cold river,’ muttered 
Boone, with a half shiver, 

For a moment he took his eyes from the dark form behind 
him; when he looked again, the form was gone. Naught 
before him broke tlre denseness of the gloom. 

The hunter rubbed bis eyes in wonc 

“Jerusalem!” he muttered, “is ita spook after all?” The 
hair upon his head rose in fright as the thought crossed his 
mind, 

Then Boone proceeded cautiously onward. 

A few paces and he stood upon the river’s bank. The wa- 
ters of the stream, now Jow—it was in the summer-time—were 
some fect, below the surface of the bank. One walking by the 
side of the water would be concealed from the view of any 
one on the level pinin above, by the overhanging bank. 

Here was an easy solution to the mystery of the strange 
disappearance of Boone's silent friend. He had stepped from 
the level down the slope to. the side of the stream, and thus 
hid by the bank had seemed to disappear. 

but Boone was loth to adopt this explanation of the rid- 
dle; besides, as he stepped down. the bank to the water’s 
edge, he could not distinguish the dark form of the stranger 


that was so ¢ 


anywhere 

“It was aspook, sure,” muttered Boone; “ but, I may as 
well be making tracks for the settlement.” 

Concealed by the bank, Boone proceeded onward until his 
progress was slopped by an unexpected obsticle, 

He had come to the watering-place for the Indian horses, 
A road had been cut through the bank to the water, and in 
the road sat a brawny Shawnee warrior. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A STRANGE APPEARANCE. 


“ Durn the critter! he’s right in the way!” muttered the 
old hunter, as his eyes fell upon the figure of the savage, sit- 
fing in the pathway leading to the river. 

Just then, too, the moon shone out bright and clear. 

The position of Boone was one of danger, Although the 
shelving bank hid him from the view of any one that might 
be on the level plain above, yet he was in full view of the 
savage in the horse-path, if that worthy chose to turn his 
head and look in his direction. 

“What in thunder was the use of that terrible critter— 
whatever he was—a-gettin’ me out of the wigwam, if I’m go- 
in’ to be captivated ag’in, right on the jump ?” 

Boone did not dare to move lest the noise might reach the 
ears of the Indian. 

“Tf the moon would only go under a cloud ag’in, I might 
be able to skulk round him ; but then, the chances are ten to 
one that some one of the Indians in the village would see me. 
This is a pesky fix now, for sure.” 

Boone was ina quandary. ‘To.advance was clearly out of 
the question. Toremain where le was would be sure to lead 
to his discovery and recapture, for the Indian might turn his 
head at any moment. There was but one course open to him. 

“J must take the buck track and try to get into the thicket 
on the upper side of the village. That will be difficult, ’cos 
the ledges above are nigh the river, and the Injuns may 
diskiver me a-creepin’ along under the bank. It’s got to be 
did, though.” 

Just as the hunter came to the conclusion to try the des- 
perate chance for escape that was yet open to him, a great 
black cloud came sailing over the face of the moon. 

The silver rays hid by the cloud, darkness again vailed the 
earth. 

Boone could just distinguish the figure of the Indian before 
him, and that was all. 

«By hokey !” muttered the scont, in doubt, ‘‘I onght tobe 
able to skulk around that red heathen in this hyar darkness, 
if it will only last!” 

And then the old hunter looked searchingly at the heavens 
above him. 

The cloud was passing slowly along the darkened vault 
above. In its track came another cloud fully as large and as 
black as the first. 
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“TJ kin do it,’ muttered Boone, decidedly, ‘I know I kin 
do it ; I kin get past that critter afore the moon shines out 
agin. I'll risk it, anyway. It will be a narrow shave, but a 
miss isas good asa mile. So here goes,”’ 

Slowly and cautiously, on his hands and knees, the daring 
woodman crept forward. 

He gained the level of the bank, and in his course com- 
menced to describe a semi-circle that would carry him wide 
of the squatting chief and yet bring him to the bank of the 
Scioto again. 

Many an anxious glance the fugitive scout cast upward to 

7 tie sky as he proceeded on his way. 

The cloud was still over the moon, but was rapidly growing 
less and Jess dense, and the silver rays were beginning ta 
Strugele feebly through it. 

* By jingo!” muttered Boone, in dismay, althongh he still 
kept steadily on in his stealthy way, ‘that confounded moon 
will be out, ’most as clear as daylight, in a minute. I shall 

_be in a worse fix than I was under the bank. I shall have to 

lie still and hug the yearth. Thens’pose that heathen takes it 
into his head to return to the center of the village, or any of 
the other red devils comes to the river’s bank for water? 
They'll diskiver me, sure. Well, now, Iam in a scrape!” 

By this time the hunter had completed about half of the 
Semicircie, and was some hundred paces from the Indian. A 
Straight line drawn from the chief to the center of the vil- 
lage would have touched Boone. 

Suddenly, almost without warning, the cloud parted and 
the moonbeams shone brightly over the earth, 

Boone crouched to the ground, lying flat upon his face 
The back of the savage was toward him, so that, unless the 
Indian turned around, he’was in no danger of being discov- 
ered for the present. 

The breath of the scout came quick and hard. 

Anxiously he looked upto the sky. The remainder of the 
cloud had broken into fragments, and these, in passing over 
the face of the ‘*mistress of the night,” though somewhat 
dimming the luster of her smile, yet did not hide the light 
from the earth. 

The second black cloud seemed, also, likely to break into 
Pieces like the first, thus destroying the hope that Boone Lad 
of escaping from his present dangerous condition when its 
Mantle should hide the rays of the moon. 

“Oh, ’tarnal death?’ groaned Boone; “ to come so fur, and 
how to be stopped! If I could only get near enough to give 
that pesky critter a clean djg—but what am [talking about ? 

ain’t got any we’pon. The “tarnal heathens tock good 


Care of’em for me. If this ain’t a fix, then I never was in 
One,” 


—— 
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30one looked upward to the heavens, but there could not 
see any thing that seemed to favor his escape. Then his glance 
wandered restlessly over the earth around him.» He looked 
to the Indian village ; He could just distinguish the forms of 
the wurriors as they passed to and fro in the cirele of light 
thrown out by the blazing fires. Then he looked tothe river, 
and (here sat the brawny Shawnee chic. 

‘Jerusalem! what's that?” muttered Boone. | His eyes 
wandering lo the river, caught sight of a dark mass extended 
on the prairie, a few paces from ‘where the savage sat. The 
dark object was a little in the rear of the savage, and of 
course Was not in the range of his vision. 

Bootle wis astonished. 

“Vil swar!’ he muttered, ‘‘that air heap of something 
wasn’t thar when I looked afore.” 

Boone bent a searching gaze upon it. The eyes of the 
scout, trained from infancy to the life of the woods, were as 
keen as the eves of a hawk, yet he could make little of the 
dark object that broke the level of the plain. 

“Tr looks like a buffler-skin,” he said, after a long and care- 
ful examination, “but the injuns wouldn't Jeave a hide lying 
round loose like ths it; ’sides, I’m. sure that it wasn’t ‘thar 
when I looked a moment ago, ’Tain’t likely that it could 
have been thar and me not notice it.” 

Then, to the utter astonishment of Boone, the dark object 
moved. Little by Jittle it seemed to creep nearer and nearer 
to the savage, who sat so still in silent meditation. 

The hunter rubbed his eyes; he could hardly believe that 
he had seen aright. But a second look convinced him that 
his eyes had not deceived him. The dark object that looked 
so much like the skin of a buffalo lad moved a dozen paces 
or more toward the Shawnee chief. 

A horrible suspicion seized upon Boone, For the first 
time he guessed what the dark form was, and had a suspi- 
gion regarding the silent stranger who had freed him from 
the bonds that bound him in the Indian lodge. 

Cold drops of perspiration stood upon the bronzed brow of 
the old Indian-fighter. 

* Jerusalem ! to think that thing has had its paws on me,’ 
he muttered  ‘‘T ain’t afeard of any human that walks the 
yearth, but this—well, it’s proved a good spirit to me, if, iv’s 
a bad one to the red heathen.” 

Slowly the dark form drew near to the savage. Uacon- 
scious of danger, the chief sat silent and motionless as a 
statue. 

The Shawnee . brave knew { that the dark angel was 
nigh—ihat the dread scourge of nis nation. was about to add 
him, another victim, to the. long list of those who had falles 
as lis prey. 
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“Tf my guess is tight, thar’ll be a cead Tojun round here 
jn about two minutes.” 

Like one fascinated, Boone gazed upon the scene before 
him with staring eyes. 

The dark form had crept quite close to the savage. It was 
now hardly a dozen paces from the chief. 

A portion of the fleeting cloud passed over the moon; for 
a single moment the silver light was vailed, and the mantle 
of darkness cast over the earth. 

Hardly had the gloom settled upon the plain, hiding the 
form of the Indian and the dark, mysterious object that had 
approached him so stealthily, from the gauze of the scout, when 
a dull sound, like an ax cutting into a rotten tree, came from 
the direction of the river; it was followed by a moan of pain. 

Boone shivered when the noise fell upon his ears. He 
guessed only too well what lad transpired. 

No other sound broke the stillness of the night. 

The moon came forth again in its splendor. Again the 
silver light flooded the prairie, and made the night like unto 
the day. 

3oone, with horror-stricken eyes, looked toward the river. 

The Indian chief had disappeared. 

Only «a dark mass, motionless on the prairie, met the eyes 
of the hunter. 

Earnésty Boone swept his eyes along the horizoh. No 
form was in sight—bird, beast or human. 

The scout felt his blood congeal within his veins with 
horror, 

“T can’t stand this,” he muttered, nervously; “I must see 
What's been goin’ on. If Tain’t wrong, my way to the wood 
is clear now.” 

Then Boone cast a rapid glance behind him in the diree-~ 
tion of the village. He saw nothing there to alarm him. 

“ Here goes,” he nuttered. 

Slowly and cautiously the old hunter crept near to the dark 
form lying so still upon the prairie. 

Some dozen paces from the shapeless mass the hunter 
paused. 

‘““ By jingo!” he muttered, “ I’m almost afear’d to look at 
it, yet I’ve seen death a hundred times, but I never seen a 
human killed by a demon before.” 

Then again the hunter went on. 

The rays of the moon were shining down full upon the 

earth as Boone crept to the side of the silent form that paid 
no heed to his approach. 

The sight that met the wondering eyes of the scout was 
Strange indeed. 

On the prairie, extended on his back, lay a stalwart Shaw- 
hee chicf. 
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His head was smoothly shaven, except where the eagle 
plumes twined in the scalp-lock. 

The blood was gushing freely from a terrible wound in his 
head. 

An awful gash, the work of a muscular arm and a keen- 
edved tomahawk, told of the manner of his death. 

And ou tlie naked breast of the savage were three lines of 
blood. 

The Red Arrow blazed there. 

The Wolf Demon had marked his victim ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
VIRGINIA’S GUIDE. 


FRvUI?TLESs was the enger search of Murdock and Bob afteT 
traces of vbe lost girl, 

Giving it up at last as hopeless, the two returned to Point 
Picasa. 

Alumed at the long absence of his daughter and the young: 
stranger, the old General, with several of the best woodmen 
of the station, had earnestly searched for her, 

The party had penetrated into the ravine where Virginia 
had been captured and the young man wounded. 

Tue keen eyes of the woodmen quickly detected the marks 
of blood upon the rocks where the stranger had fallen; then 
they di-covered the footprints of the attacking party. These 
they followed till, they led into the broad trail by the river. 
There the scouts halted, baffled. 

“It's no use, General,” said Jake Jackson, who led the 
scouis, shaking his head sagely. ‘‘The trail ends hyer. 
Thar’s too many gone along this path for us to pick out our 
men,” 

“What is your opinion of the affair?” asked Treveling, 
anxiously. 

“ Well, it’s just hyer,” said Jackson, slowly. _‘‘ Your dar- 
ter and the young feller were in the ravine. They were at- 
tacked by the three that we've been tracking. One on ’em 
wounded —probably the young feller—and then both on ’em 
carried away by the ones that attacked ’em, ’cos thar’s no 
marks of their footsteps.” 

“Think you that the attacking party were Indians?” asked 
Treveling. 

““Nary Injun!” responded Jackson, tersely. “ They're 
white as I am.” 
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“What could be the motive of such a daring outrage?” 
said the old General, whose heart, was sorely tried by the loss 
of his daughter. 

‘*Tv’s hard to say, General,” said Jackson, dubious.y, “ un- 
Jess you’ve got some enemies, and this is the way they are 
taking their revenge.” 

‘*Tcan not understand it,” Treveling spoke, sorrowfu.y, 
and his brow was heavy with grief. “If my Virg sia ia 
lost, it is the second blow of the kind that has fallen upon 
me.” 

“The second ?” said Jackson, in wonder, 

“Yes; my eldest daughter, Augusta, was, stolen from me 
years ago. She wandered forth beyond the borders of the 
settlement, one bright summer’s afternoon, and never re- 
turned. Whether she was eaten up by the wild beasts that 
roamed the forest, or fell beneaih the tomahawks of the hos- 
tile Indians, I never was able to discover. And now my 
second daughter, all that I have left to me in this world, is’ 
gone. My lotis hard to bear, indeed.” 

The old man bent his head in agony. The rough woodmen 
looked upon him with pity. Fathers themselves, they knew 
how bitter were the feelings of the old man. 

“Well, General, I don’t know what to do about this mat- 
ter,” said Jackson, thoughtfully. “I s’pose there’s nothin’ to 
be done just at présent but to return to the station, and then 
get up a party to search the country around thoroughly. It’s 
bad that it happened just/at this time, too, ’cos we've got an 
Injun war on our hands, and we ain’t got any too many men 
‘to fight the red devils; but I guess we kin spare a few to 
help you ont of this diffienlty. Tl go for one.” 

** And I,” said another of the woodmen. 

“ And I, and I!” chimed in the rest of the little party. 

And so it was settled that first they should return to the 
station, make there all the needed preparations, and then set 
out in search of the girl. 

Silently and sorrowfully they took the trail leading to Point 
Pleasant. 

To return to Virginia. 

Quietly she remained in the little log-cabin, waiting the re- 
turn of the stranger who had rescued her from the terribleb 
peril that she had been placed in. 

Virginia had but little idea that she had escaped one danger 
vnly to encounter another more terrible still. 

Innocent und unsuspecting, she readily believed the words 
of the stranger. 

So patiently she waited in the lonely cabin for his return to 
conduct her to Point Pleasant, and restore her once more to 
the arms of her father. 

One sad recollection was in Virginia’s memory—the 4n- 
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timely death of the young stranger to whom she had freely 
given all the best love of her girlislr heart. 

Sorrowfully she mourned for his death, as the memory. of 
his handsome face and frank, honest) bearing, came back to 
her. He was the first and only man: thut she had ever 
loved. 

‘* Oh, my fate seems bitter, indeed !’ she murmured. “Why 
did Providence ever bring us together and implant the germs 
of love in our hearts, if it was fated that we should be torn 
apart thus rudely? I thought that we should be so happy _to- 
gether. I looked forward tow brigut and: blissful future. 
Sut now the past’is full of dreadful memories, andthe future 
does not show one single ray of sunlight to brighten up the 
darkness of my Jife.” 

If Virginia’s thoughts were so dark and gloomy now, with 
the prospect of being restored to her home and friends before 
her, what would they have been had she known the truth? 
Had she guessed that she was in the power of a man more 
terrible and merciless in his nature than any red savage that 
roamed the wild woods ? 

It is, perhaps, a merey sonietimes that we can not guess 
the future. 

Virginia had been in the lonely cabin some five hours, 
wrapped in these gloomy thoughts. Then the man who had 
culled himself Benton stood again upon the edge of the clear- 
ing. 

“So far, so good,” he muttered to himself, in joy, a smile 
lighting up his dark face as he spoke. ‘Now to iake the 
bird from this cage and place it in one more secure; and 
then, that task done, to visit my foe, let him know the veu- 
geance that has already fallen upon his head, and the more 
terrible vengeance that is still to come. It has taken years 
to ripen it, but the fruit will be bitter indeed.” 

Then he crossed the little clearing and entered the cabin. 

- Virginia started up with joy as she’ saw who it was. 

To her the dark-browed stranger was’as a guardian angel 
—one destined to protect and save her from the _ terrible 
danger that menaced her. 

“You have seen my father ?” she cried, anxiously. 

= es 

“And he is coming to save me 

ae No.” 

““Not coming ?” and Virginia looked the surprise she felt. 

“No; your father is quite sick, and unable to leave the 
station.” 

“My father ill 2” 

‘“Yes; the fearful anxiety that-your unexplained absence 
caused him came near resulting fatally ; luckily, my timely 
arrival with the ‘news of your ‘safety gave-him hope, and 
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enabled him to fight against the illness that threatened his 
life.” 
“ Oh, my poor father!” murmured Virginia, sadly. 

“Do not be alarmed. The danger is over now,” Benton 
said. “I shall soon restore you to his arms, and your pres- 
énce will do him more good than all the medicine in the 
world.’ 

“Then you will take me to him soon?” 

“Yes, ulmostimmecdiaely.” 

“Are my friends near at hand?” asked Virginia, looking 
anxiou-ly towaid the door as she spoke, as though she ex- 
pected to see the stalwart form of Jackson, or some other 
friend of her father; filling the doorway. 

~iNo?’ 

“ Will they be here soon, then ?’ 

“ Your father did not think that it was wise to send a small 
party after-you, and could not send a large one, as the. settle- 
ment isin danger of being attacked by the Indians at any 
moment; soi: Was decided that it was best for me to return 
alone and conduct you to Point Pleasant. The danger of two 
being discovered by the savages is less than that attending. a 
lurge party. Andaf the Indians should discover us, no party 
that could be ‘spared trom the settlement in, this hour of peril 
would be sufficient to withstand their attack.” 

This appeared reasonable enough to Virginia, 

“T am ready at any moment,” she said. 

“ We will set out at once, then,” Benton replied, moving to 
the door as he spoke. : 

“The sooner the better,” Virginia cri d, earnestly. ‘I 
wish that I could fly likea bird to the side of my dear father.” 

“Weare not far from the station; it will be only a few 
hours’ travel through the woods, A party from the settle- 
ment will meet us at a place fixed upon by your father and 
myself. If we can only reach that spot without being dis- 
eovered by the lurking savages, all will be well” 

“ Let us hasten at once,” said Virginia, in a fever of impa- 
tience. 

The blows of misfortune were falling thick and heavy upon 
her head.. Furst, her Jover struck down lifeless at her feet; 
then her capture by the hostile red-skins; and now, the dan- 
gerous illness of her only parent, 

“ Tread cautiously and lightly,” said Benton, in. warning, 
as they passed through the door of the cabin. ‘“ We can not 
tel! which bush or wee may conceal a lurking Indian. The 
very leaves. of the grass beneath our feet may hide a foe.” 

“Oh, I will be very careful !” said Virginia, earnestly. 

Then the twoset out upon the dangerous journey. 

Silently on through the wood they went. 
After proceeding for a short time, Virginia began to won- 
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der at the manner in which the stranger led the way. A girl 
reared on the border, she was somewhat familiar with border 
; ways. 

i What astonished her was that the man who was guiding 
her was proceeding straight onward, apparently without cau- 
tion, as if he had no fears of stumbling without warning upon 


Ii! any red foes. 

| Virginia’s thought, however, was that he knew the path so 

; well, and lad passed over it so recently, that he did not ap- 
j prehend danger. 

4} Soon they came to a place where the bank stooped down 
: to meet the river. © They had followed the Kanawha in their 
5 course. : 
H From the thicket that fringed the stream, the guide drew a 
; **due-out,” and by its aid the two crossed the river. On the 


opposite bank, Benton again concealed the “ dug-out” in the 


1 a bushes. 
4 And then again they proceeded on their way, following the 
i ; broad trai! that led to Point Pleasant. 

Hi | But in a half mile or so, Benton left the trail and. struck 


Virginia followed in wonder, for she knew well that they 


: 
i into the woods to the right of the path. 
had left the direct road to Point Pleasant and were going 


‘a away from, instead of approaching the station. 
yy 
i 
ay} 
1 CHAPTER XXI. 
iy i IN THE TOILS. 
Mar ALTHouGcH wondering at the path that the stranger was 
{ pursuing, yet Virginia followed him for a short time in si- 
lence. 
Deeper and deeper into the thicket went the stranger, 
Virginia began to fear that he had mistaken the way. She 
i resolved to speak. 


* Have you not made a mistake in the path ?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, halting. 

“But this is not the road leading to the settlement. We 
should follow the trail ranning parallel with the river—the 
trail we just left.” 

“Yes, I know that that is the direct road,” he answered ; 
‘but we are obliged to make a wide detour here to escape the 
Shawnees. There isa large body of them ambushed by the 
trail a short distance below here. We are to make a circle to 
avoid them, and will come upon the trai] again in due time 
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Do not fear; I will guide you safely. I know these wilds 
well. There is nofa foot of ground between here and the 
Ohio that is not as familiar to me as my own hand. It is 
many years, though, since I have traversed these woods, but 
Tve a good memory and am not likely to go astray.” 

“T feared that you might have made a mistake in the path, 
therefore I spoke,” said Virginia, perfectly satisfied with the 
Btranger’s reasons. 

On went the stranger again, and although he had imposed 

caution on the girl, he did not seem to use much himself, for 
4 he went straight onward as before, without seeming to fear _ 
} danger. 
* For a short time only did the guide continue in a straight 
peth, for soon he commenced a zigzag course; first to the 
right, then to the left, then apparently he retraced the very 
path that they had come; then turned abruptly to the right 
again, went on a little way, then bent his course to the lett. 

Virginia was puzzled; she had been able before to tell the 
way in which they had been proceeding; but now, after all 
this turning and twisting, her brain was bewildered, and she 
could not guess whether she was going straight to Point 
Pleasant or in the opposite direction. 

If the design of Benton had been to bother the girl by the 
abrupt turns he had made, and to confuse her as to the direc- 
tion in which they were bending their steps, he had succeeded 
adniirably. 

Virginia followed without a word. She was fully trusting 
the man who wus guiding her. 

‘We will soon be at the meeting-place appointed,” said 
Benton, after an hour’s weary tramp through the almost 
truckless wilderness. 

**T am so glad,” replied the girl, ‘‘for I am getting sadly 
tired.” 

**You will have rest enough, soon,” said Benton. And it 
was well that Virginia did not see the dark smile that shone 
on his features and lit up his evil eyes. 

A few steps further on and the two came to a little glade in 
the forest. 

‘© This is the place,” said Benton, stopping in the center of 
the glade. 

Virginia looked around. 

The dense forest surrounded them. 

No sound broke the stillnéss of the virgin wood, 

The quiet of the grave reigned within the forest glade. 

“T do not see any one,” said Virginia; and, despite herself, 
a feeling of apprehension stole over her. 

The quiet of the forest seemed ominous of evil. 

““They are near at hand,” said Benton, with a peculiar 
sinile. 
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For the first time, Virginia saw the evi] look in his faee. 
His words, though apparently harmless, filled her with ter- 
ror. 

“Where are they?” 
heart as she spoke. 

“Shall [ cull them?” Benton questioned, surveying the girl 
with: an dir of triumph. 

“Yes,” Virginia said, slowly 

With a mocking smile, Benton turned to where a dense 
cliunp of bushes—an outpost of the thicket—had planted it- 
self upon the margin of the glade 

Virginia watched him with earnest eyes. 

A dim presentinient of danger filled lier soul. 

Danger! yet what that danger wis, she could not guess. 

Two words came from the hps of the man who had acted 
as Virginia’s guide. 

Two words that struck a chill of horror to the heart of the 
girl. 

Yet the meaning of those two words she could not under- 
stand. 

The two words were spoken in the Shawnee tongue. 

Then forth from the thicket, in obedience to the summons, 
came two dark and stalwart forms. 

Life was in the forest, despite the gloom and silence! 

One single glance Virginia gave, and then, with a cry of 
mournful agony, she fell senseless to the eround. 

The shock was too great to bear, and loss of consciousness 
came like an earnest friend to drive away the terror that was 
chiling the heart of the hapless maid. 


she asked, a heavy weight upon her 


And now we will return to the station at Point Pleasant. 

The party who had been in search of the girl had returned. 
They were to set forth again on the following morrow, to try 
and discover, if it were possible, what had been the fate of 
the General’s daughter. 

Treveling himself, bowed down with agony, sought the 
shelter of his dwelling. 

The old man’s heart was heavy with woe. 

The twilight had come. Treveling, busy in thought, had 
not noticed the coming darkness, when he was suddenly 
aroused from his abstraction by the abrupt entrance of a 
siranger. 

Treveling looked at his visitor in astonishment. 

The man wasa stranger to him. He was a muscular fel- 
low, habited in the ustial border fashion of deer-skin, 

“You ue General Treveling?” the stranger asked. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, ‘‘ that is my name.’ 

“My name is James B enton ; Iam a stranger in these parts, 
though some years ago [ resided hercabouts.” 


THE, GENERAL'S. VISITOR 


“ Your face seems familiar to me,” replied. Treyeling, with 
a puzzled air, “ yet L can not remember to have ever known 
a iia whe bore the name you give, 

“ Your memory may be at fault,” said the str: anger, coldly. 

“Jt is rarely so, but still it may eas You. say, "Teplied Ihe 
General, who felt sure that he had seen the ‘stranger’ 3 face 
before. 

**You and 1, Genera, are old acquaintances,” said Ben- 
ton. 

“We are 2” 

“e ¥ es. 

“1t-33 " yery strange then that I. can not reme m! er your 
name —] mean, that it does not seem familiar to m+ 

‘A man’s face is more eis sily. remembere ad than his name,’ 

“That is very true,” replied Treveling. “At what time in 
the past did I ever meet you?” 

: "Do you remember Lewis’ expedition in Dunmore’s time?” 

“Yes” 

“When he whipped Corn-planter at the head of the Shaw 
nees, Mingoes and W yandots in the Batile of Point Pleasant?” 

“ Yes,” again replied the old man; “I commanded a divi- 
sion under Lewis in that firht.” 

“Noone knows that better than. myself,” s: aid the stranger, 
witl: a peculiar smile. ‘‘I served under you.’ 

“Ah, were you in the battle of Point pieeat 

“ec No,”’ 

“ How was, that?” asked Treveling,in astonishment; ‘my 
divis sion Was.in. the hottest of the fight.” 

“TI lett. your command before the battle took place.” 

“It is strange that I do not remember of ever hearing your 
name before, bat your face certainly is familiar. W ell, sir, 
as an old comrade in arms, I am glad to meet you. You are 
welcome, sir, to make my house-your home while you rem: un 
at the station. I can give you an old Virginia welcome, 
though I am afraid that I can not play the pe ut of the host so 
well as I ought to, for l am suffering now, sir, under an afflic- 
tion that has sorely tried me.’ And the old soldier heaved a 
deep sigh as he spoke. 

You refer to the Joss of your daughter?” 

* Yespsir.” 

“Tt isa heavy blow.’ 

Ah! none but.a father’s heart can feel how heavy such a. 
blow is. She was. my only child, sir; the pride of my old 
age, and now.she is taken from me. Iam but an old and 
withered. oak ; the support and love that bound me to earth 
is gone, and I care not how soon I receive the summons that 
bids me appear before the Great Commander above!” The 
tone in whichtheold man spoke would have touched almost 
any heart and made it sympathize with his sorrow. But, the 
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heart of the dark-faced stranger only thrilled with fierce joy 
as he listened to the words of the old man. 

** Your only child, I think you said?” 

“Yes,” replied Treveling, in wonder, “ my only child!” 

“‘ How is that? If my memory does not deceive me, in 
the old time, when I served under you, you had two daugh- 
terg-” 

“Yes, you are right,” replied Treveling, “ but the eldest of 
the two, my bright-eyed Augusta, strayed into the woods one 
day and never came back. She was was but a child then; 
and now the other, my Virginia, she, too, is gone, and in the 
selfsame manner as her sister. That is what makes the blow 
more terrible.” 

“You never discovered any traces of the first?” 

“No,” Treveling answered, sadly. 

“* And now no traces of the second ?” 

**'You speak only the cruel truth.” 

“‘Cheer up, General; I bring you news of your second 
daughter!” 

** You do?” cried the old man, eagerly. 

“Yes ; by chance I discovered something in the forest that 
revealed to me her fate.” 

“Only give me some clue by which I may find my ehild 
and I will go down on my knees and bless you, sir!” exclaimed 
the old solcier, excitedly. 

“Puton your hat and walk with me a short distance. 
The moon is bright, and I will tell you all I have discovered. 

It is a terrible affair, and I fear to speak within walls.” 
Eagerly Treyeling followed Benton from the house. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CALLING BACK THE PAST. 


As Treveling followed the stranger from the cabin he mar- 
veled, somewhat, at the odd place chosen by the man, who 
had called himself Benton, for an interview. But urged on- 
ward by the anxious father’s heart that beat within his 
breast, he followed his guide without fear. 

Benton led the way through the station, passed the stock- 
ade and reached the forest beyond. He followed the trai. 
leading up the Kanawha. 

On, through the shadows cast by the tree-tops, the two. 
went. 


A good half-mile from the stockade, in a little spot of clear 
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o 
ground, where the flickering light of the moonbeams danced 
in fantastic rays, Benton halted. 

“There,” he said, as he wheeled abruptly round and fuced 
the old soldier, “this will do ; just the spot for an interview.” 

The General wondered at the words of the stranger; won- 
dered still more at the peculiar expression that was on his 
face. 

**Do you remember this spot, General?” asked Benton. 

“No,” replied Treveling, after a g'ance around hin. 

“ And yet you have been here before.” 

“'Phat is very likely, but there is nothing in particu) r that 
Tecan remember to fix the spot in my mind,” Treveling said. 

“Are you sure of that?” asked tbe other. 

“Quite sure.” The old General could not understand tlie 
meaning of these odd questions in relation to a simple open- 
ing in the forest. 

“And yet something happened in this very spot thatshould 
have fixed it forever in your memory.” 

“T can not remember,” said Treveling, puzzled. 

**You were an officer rnder Lewis when he fought the 
battle of Point Pleasant and whipped Corn-p!anter in Dun- 
more’s time ?” 

““Yes, but you spoke of this before; you said that you 
served under mein that fight.” 

“No, not in the fight, but before it,” said the stranger. 
“When I call back the memory of that campaign, do you not 
remember some event that happened in this very glade 2” 

“No,” Treveling answered, after a moment’s pause. 

“You do not?” Benton said, with astonishment. 

“No,” Treveling again replied. 

“Let me call back to your mind a scene or two that hap- 
Pened long years ago.” 

There was an icy tone in the yoice of the stranger that 
Struck a sudden chill to the heart of the old man. For the 
first time he felt a feeling of apprehension regarding the man 
who was acting so strangely. 

“Dunmore is Governor of Virginia,” commenced the 
Stranger, “and General Lewis is marching with all the force 
that can be raised along the border, against Corn-planter at 
the head of the Shawnees, the Mingoes and the Wyandots. 
He has halted here, information having reached the ears of 
the General that the Indians, in great numbers, are at the 
prtion of the Kanawha and the Ohio, ready to give him 

auttle.” 

As the stranger spoke, Treveling, with a bewildered air, 
Was gazing around him. Slowly, little by little, the memory 
of the past came back to him. 

The little glade now seemed familiar to his eyes.’ It had 
been the camping-ground of his own regiment, 
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“ 7 do remember now,!” he exclaimed.“ Here I encamped 
the day before the fight. The glade has. changed somewhat, 
though, since that time, Then, instead of this broad trail, 
there was naught but an Indian foot-path here.” 

“ Yes, it is some years since Lewis’ army eat their hog and 
hominy under the forest. boughs that shadow in this little 
giade.’ , 
=% Why do you recall Lewis’ campaign ?” asked. Treveling. 

** Waita little and, you shall learn,” said Benton, and an 
ominous light shone in his eyes as he spoke. “ Here Lewis’ 
army halted to prepare for the deadly fight that. they expected 
would come on the morrow. In this litthe opening your di- 
visi was encamped. ) Your men had hardly laid aside their 
arms and began to prepare their, supper, when a blow was 
given and received. You, the colonel, in. command, were 
struck in the face ‘and felled to the earth by a private soldier 
to whom.you had given the lie.” 

** Yes,-I remember the circumstance now that you call it 
to my memory, although Ilad forgotten it long since,” said 
Treveling, calmly. 

“The man who struck you was a volunteer; aman known 
far and wide as one of the best scouts in all the Ohio valley. 
He did not think for. a moment that. you, wore the golden 
marks of « colonei on your shoulders while his were covered 
only by the buck-skin hunting-shirt of the borderer. . You in- 
sulied him, and he struck you to his feet as any man would 
have done.” 

“But, on the following morning, he paid dearly for that 
blow,” said Treveling, quickly. 

“You never spoke a truer word,” returned Benton, bitterly. 
“ When the morning came, the same waving boughs that wit- 
nessed you give the lie to the scout, and then saw, you kiss 
the dust; stricken ‘there by. his arm, looked down upon the 
drum-head court-martial. And then beheld the lash cutlong 
welts of blood on the. naked shoulders of the borderer, who 
had dared to forget that he was a soldier and remember that 
he was.@ man... And ‘then, degraded, a whipped slave, he was 
driven forth a dishonored wretch.” ., 

“ All this. happened years ago; why do you. recall it,?? 
asked Treveling, impatiently. é 

“TJ recill the past that Imay speak of the present,” replied 
Benton, a sullen frown upon his.face and auger flaming in his 
eyes, ‘‘ Did you: ever learn the fate.of the man whose life 
you ruined ?” : 

‘* No,” replied Treveling. 

“Dp.you remember what he said to you, after the lash had 
done its work and they raised the almost helpless man, crim 
soned with his own blood ?” 

‘* No, except that it was a threat of some sort.” 
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“He said ‘ your quarters shall. swim in: blood for. this, and 
he kept his word. The man whose back» was torn by your 
lash, joined the red-men; became a& white Indian, a renegade 
to his country and his kin. He swore bitter and eernal ven- 
geance against you, and he kept his oath... When your cabin 
by the Ohio was attacked, he heaied the Shawnees. You es- 
caped only by a miracle. “Then, when you had taken r. fuge 
in the station of Point Pleasant, he thought of ancther plan 
tobe revenged upon you. You had. two daughters.once.”’ 
The stranger paused. There was a fearful. meaning in bis 
Simple words. 

**Can it be possible that this human fiend can have had 
fucht to do with the unaccountable disappearance of my 
eldest child, Augusta ?” cried Treveling, in breathless anx- 
lety. 

“She wandered forth one summer’s day within the woods 
and never came back ?” 

“Yes, yes?’ exclaimed the anxious father; “can you tell 
Me aught of her fate ?” 

“T can,” replied Benton, with a look of fearful. meaning. 
“Th the wood, like a hawk on the watch, was the man who 
had sworn such deadly vengeance upon your head... His heart 
leaped for joy when he beheld the pratiling child enter the 
Shadows of the forest. He seized the little girl, your, eldest 
joy, and carried her from the station. In the gloomy recesses 
of the forest he left her to die.” 

“Oh? the heartless ‘fiend !” cried the father, in agony. 

* And think you that even this glorious vengeance satisfied 
him ? No! He panted for more. | Thirsted for it as the hungry 
Wolf thirsts for blood to satisfy the cravings of its savage na- 
lure. You still had another daughter left. For years this 
human bloodhound hung about the station eager to rob you 
of the sole remaining joy that made your life happy. Time 
Passed on; your daughter grew to womanhood, as fair a 
flower as ever bloomed on the banks of the Ohio. Patiently 
your foe waited. Chance at last gave the golden opportunity, 

tnd your datihter fell into his hands.” - 

“What?” cried the old man, horror-stricken and hardly 
able to believe the evidence of his senses, 

“Your davghter is now a prisoner in his hands, . A.captive, 
helpl ss, in the Shawnee nation.” 

“But is there no way to release her?” cried Treveling, 
in anguish. “I will pay any sum possible fur me to pro- 
cure.” - 


“Tf you could turn every drop of your blood intoa golden 
fuines and spill them one by one from your veins, your foe 
Would laugh at you and bid you remember the hour when 
Imthis very glade you scarred his back with a lash,” replied 

«nton. fiercely, 
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“This man isa demon to seek such a vengeance!” cried 
Treveling, in despair. 

“You are right, he is a demon,’ replied Benton, bitterly. 
“Can you wonder at it? Is he not an outcast from all that 
makes life dear, a savage amid savages?’ 

**Ts there no way to touch this man’s heart ?’ 

“}Ile has no heart ; in its place isa lump of red clay; is he 
not » white Indian? What has such as he to do with hearts ?”” 

“ Why did not this man strike at my Jife, if he bears me the 
hatred that you say he does ?” 

“ Death is not the most cruel vengeance,” returned Benton,~ 
scornfully. “Can bodily pain cause you greater anguish than 
that you now suffer?” 

“No, no,” replied Treveling, slowly. 

‘* He would have you live. Would have you know of the 
terrible verigeance that he has pulled down upon your head. 
Can you guess what the fate of your daughter will be ?”- 

A shudder shook the frame of the old man as the question 
fell upon his ears. 

“ Oh, the thought is terrible !’ he moaned. 

“A young and pretty white girl in the Shawnee village 
will not luck for admirers. Your foe will give her to some 
brawny red chiel to be his slave. A helpless prisoner, the 
victim of the savages, she will pine away and die. Her death 
will b‘a terrible one, for she will die by inches... You now 
know the fate of both your children. One has already suf- 
fered for your acts long years ago, and the other is now pay- 
ing the penalty.” 

The stranger turned upon his heel as if to depart. 

“Stay!” cried Treveling; ‘‘ who are you that know all 
these horrible things?” 

“Have you not already guessed?” asked Benton, with a 
smile of terrible meaning. ‘If my shoulders were bare, you 
could tell who Iam, for the marks of the lash are still there. 
If you would know my name, a week hence ask the blazing 
dwellings along the Ohio that mark the track of the Shaw- 
nees; the glowing embers and hissing flames will answer, 
Simon Girty, the renegade.” 

Then, with a bound, Girty disappeared in the forest. 

Sick at heart, Treveling returned to the station. 


? 


MAKING TRACKS, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BOONE’S ESCAPE. 


Amos? speechless with horror, the old hunter bent over 
the body of the murdered Indi: in. 

“ One clean cut settled him,” the borderer muttered, as his 
eyes fell upon the terrible gash on the head of the red chief, 
and from which the red life-blood was siowly ebbing, |“ I've 
seen wt; thar’s no mistake It’s either the devil or a near 
relation. Lowe him someihing, taough, for he's got. me out 
of the lightest piace that this old carcass has been in for many 
# long day. is 

Then the scout cast a stealthy glance around him. The 
Clouds passing over the moon si ill vailed the earth with dark- 
hess. 

““T must git out of this hyer, quick, ef not quicker, I 
Won't give the red heathen another chance at my top-knot ef 
. kin help ir. I wonder whar Kenton and Lark are? I 

§'pose they must be mgh the village,somewhar. Well, Pve 
found out vail that I wanted to Know. The Injuns mean mis- 
chief—they’re mean enough for any thing—and Point Plea- 
Sunt will reecive the first blow. Now, Vd better be makin’ 
tracks for the settlement. Jerusalem! Lhope L won’t meet 
that awful thing in the w ood. Why, my very blood freezes 
When I think of it.’ And the stout borderer shuddered as 
he spoke. Back to bis mind came the likeness of the dark 
form that had freed him from his bonds inthe Indian village ; 
tgain he felt on his person the light touch of the hairy arm 
{haz bore such terrible nails. 

“T ain’t afeard of any thing human, but I ain’t used to the 
Critters from the other world. Now, to gain the shelter of 
tle forest and then to carry the tidings of this attack to the 
Settlement.” 

Carefully the old scout proceeded on his dangerous path, 

Leaving the dead Indian where he had failen, Boone again 
Sonzht the shelter of the river’s bank, 

Fortune favored the adventurer. No hostile Indian barred 

is way. Unobserved he reached the friendly shadows cast 
by the forest monarchs. 

On the borders of the wood Boone halted for a moment 
fud looked buck on the Indian village, that nestled so peace- 
fully by the bank of the rolling Scivto, bathed in the soft 
Moonlight. 

“Wuo could guess that youder village contained a thou- 
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sand red-skins thirsting for blood and slaughter ?” exclaimed 
the old hunter, communing with himself; his gaze resting 
upon the quiet scene betore him. The embers of the fires 
cast a crimson light on the wigwams ard played in fantastic 
shadows along the plan. 

“Vd better be moving,” muttered Boone; ‘first for the 
hollow oak ; there I'll probably meet Lark and Kenton, Til 
beta big drink of corn-juice that nary one on ’em has been 
as fur into the Injun village as I have. I reckon Pm not 
over anxious to risk it ag’in. How the red devils would have 
dauced around me ef they only got the opportunity to roast 
me a little.’ And the old hunter chuckled at the thought. 
Yet even now he was far from being out of danger, but he 
thought not of it. In the forest, free, he thought himself a 
match forall the Shawnee nation. 

With noiseless steps the hunter took his wey throu.h the 
wood. 

Quickly, but carefully, he went onward. Nota stick cracked 
beneath his tread. A tox, intent on prey, could haruly have 
proceeded more noiselessly. 

As the shadows of the forest deepened around the path of 
the woodman, he glanced nervously from side to side as if 
he expected that some hostile form would spring upon him 
from the darkness of the thicket; and yet it was no red war- 
rior that he expected to see, no brawny chief, decked wish 
the war- gps and wearing the moccasins of the Shawnee. 
No, the form he expected was that of a huge gray wolf that 
walked erect like a man, and carried in his paw the toma- 
hawk of the Indian. A form more terrible than any feathered, 
tinctured chief; more to be dreaded than any red-skin who 
claimed the Ohio valley as his own. 

On went the hunter, still glaring abont him in the dark- 
ness; but the terrible Wolf Demon sprung not from the 
covert of the wood, If he lurked about the pathway of the 
scout, he kept himself concealed within the fastness of the 
forest. 

Boone reached the hollow oak without seeing aught to 
make him apprehend danger. The forest was as quiet as if 
no deed of blood had ever occurred within its bounds. As 
silent as though the terrible form—the demon of the Indian 
und the phantom of the white—had never stricken unto 
death and sent to his long home the stout-limbed Shawnee 
warrior. 

‘Hullo! thar’s no one about,” Boone muttered, as he pecred 
Within the hollow of the onk. 

“Boone!” cried a voice, Jow and cautiously from the thicket 
that fringed the little glade wherein stood the oak. 

‘Then from the darkness, into the circle of light cast by the 
moonbveams, stepped Kenton. 
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“Top-knot all right, eh?” questioned Boone, clasping the 
hand of the other warmly within his own broad palm. 

“Ves, but how long it will be all right isa riddle. The 
Injuns ure ’round us thick as bees ‘round a honeycomb.” 

* Then you've seen the red heathen ?” 

“Yes I scouted in right to the Injun village. But, as 1 
lay in arabush, there was an awful row kicked up and I was 
afeard of being caught in a trap by the Injuns, so 1 jist re- 
treated to safer quarters.” 

“A row, eh?” said Boone, smiling. 

“Yes, a’tarnal row; they just kicked up Old Seratch for 
a litile while. I reckon it must have been a fight among the 
Shawnees,” Kenton replied. 

“You're right, Simon; it were a fight, and in that fight I 
was captivated.” a 

“Why, you don’t say so?” said Kenton, in wonder, 

“Gospel truth,” replied Boone. “TI scouted into the vil- 
lage, and camped down behind a log just as quiet'as a mouse, 
and—would you believe it?—a squaw and her lover came and 
squatted down right onto the very log ahind which I lay! 
Then the Injun tried to kiss the gal, she wouldn’t let him, 
and the end of it was that both of ’em tumbled over on me, 
ker-chunk. LIhad a lively tussle with the heathen, but the 
other red devils came up, and thar were too many of ’em for 
me, and the end wus thai they took me into one of the wig- 
wams, bound hand and foot.” 

‘“ But how did you manage to escape?” asked Kenton, in 
wonder. 

‘* Well, now I’m going to tell you something that will 
make you open your eyes,” said Boone, impressively, and 
with an air of great mystery. ‘‘ Mind you, I wouldn’t have 
believed this, if I hadn’t seen it. Ke-ne-haha came to me in 
the wigwam and wanted me to become a white Injun. To 
gain time I asked till the morning to think over the matter. 
The chief consented and left me. Then, as I lay bound and 
helpless in the lodge, the fire burnt down so that I could 
hardly see, something cut a hole through the side of the wig- 
Wam and came in. [could just make out that it was a great 
black form, all muffled up in blankets. I knew that it was 
blankets, for a little while arter 1 had a chance to feel’em. 
Well, this thing was a good deal bigger than I am—and thar 
nin’t many men in the Ohio valley that out-top me. This 
dark form cut the thongs that bound my legs and arms, gave 
me a blanket, and 1 followed it from the wigwam. Outside 
of the lodge this thing, that saved me, either went down into 
the earth or up into the air, for it vanished just like smoke 
disappears.” 

Kenton listened with wonder to the strange tale. 

'*Then I sneaked along under the bank of the river, making 
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my way to the cover of the wood,” continued Byone, ‘till ] 
came to the hoss-path leading to the river, and thar in the 
path sat a cussed Shawnee. But as the moon was under a 
cloud, [thought I'd try to sneak round him on the prairie 
above, Just as I got about half-way, the moon came out 
ag’in and I hugged the yearth mighty close, Ltell yer. Then 
I sce’ a dark object a-creepin’ nigh to the Injun. A cloud 
came over the moon for a minute, so that I couldn’t see; but 
I heard a groan, though, and the sound of a blow. When 
the moon came out ag’in, the dark form had disappeared, 
and the Injun had been killed by a single tomahawk-dig in 
the skull, and on the breast of the chief were three knife- 
slashes, making a Red Arrow.” 
“The Wolf Demon, by hokey !” cried Kenton, in astonish- 
ment. 
“You're right; but what on yearth is the critter?” said 
Boone, solemnly. 
“T reckon it’s the devil,” replied Kenton, with a sober face. 
i ‘“*Well, devil or not, it saved me from the hands of the 
aay Shawnees,” said Boone. ‘‘ The Injuns meant to roast me in 
the morning. Butif this thing is the devil, thar’s some sub- 
stance to it, ’cos I felt its arm, and it’s as hairy as a bear-skin. 
i! Besides, it’s got claws.” 
ti) * Of course; it’s the devil in the shape of a wolf.” 
“ Yes, but why should he trouble himself to save me from 
the Shawnees ?” asked Boone. 
“ Well, thar’s whar you’ve gotme,” replied Kenton, scratch- 
ing his head, reflectively. | 


“He's death on the Injuns, anyway,” said Boone, ‘* Why, 
h the feller he killed so easy would have given any man a hard 
} tussle, ef he had half a chance.” 
if “Tt’s plain that he don’t want white blood, ’coshe wouldn’t ] 
have saved you.” f 
“Yes, that’s true. I don’t wonder that the red-skins are ] 
afeard of him; why, it makes my blood fairly run cold when f 
I think about it.” And the sober look of the old scout told 
plainly that he spoke the truth. fi 
| “ Have you seen Lark?” asked Kenton, suddenly. c 
hae | “No, hain’t he come back?” 8 
3 “ Not yet.” 
a} “Haven’t you seen him since we parted here?” _ 
a “No; have you?” ' Cl} 
“ Nary time,” Boone replied, laconically. tl 
‘Can he have been captivated by the Shawnees ?” | 
“No, it is not likely,” Boone replied. ‘‘ Ef he had been, 1 |p; 
should have heard something of it. The Injuns would have | th 


been tickled to death to have been able to have told me that 
there was another white man to be burnt at my side for theif 
amusement.” 
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“Did you learn anything about the attack?” 

“Yes, all about it. The blow will fall on Point Pleasant 
first. Thar’ll be such a blaze along the Ohio that the smoke 
will almost hide the sun. Let’s go into the hollow of ‘the 
oak, wait for Lark, and while we are waiting, I'll tell you all 
othe it.” Then the two sought shelter within the hollow 
ree, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
KE-NE-HA-HA AND THE MEDICINE-MAN. 


Tue great chief of the Shawnee nation, Ke-ne-ha-la, ‘‘ The- 
Man-that-walks,” was pacing slowly toand fro before the door 
of his wigwam, which was situated in the center of the village. 

A cloud was upon the brow of the chief as he paced moodily 

Up and down. 
_ The moonbeams shone upon his stalwart form and glistened 
M sparkling rays of silvery light upon the blade of the keen- 
edged scalping-knife thrust so carelessly through the girdle 
that spanned his sinewy waist. 

Care was on the brow and anxiety in the face of the Shaw- 
hee chieftain. 

His thoughts were of the dreaded Wolf Demon—the terri- 
ble scourge that was laying lis heavy hand so cruelly upon 

Ne warriors of his tribe. 
The Shawnee chief had the heart of a lion. No face had 
ver yet made him turn upon his dieel. A thousand bullets 
ad whistled in waked wrath around his head and he had 
&ced the storm undauntedly. The glittering knife of the 
‘Ostile foe had sought his heart, and even as the point tore his 
sh, he had grimly smiled and stricken his enemy to the earth. 

e-ne-ha-ha feared not mortal man, but now his foe was a 
€nd from the other world, and the stout-hearted Shawnee 

Chief trembled when he thought of the terrible foe who struck 
89 silently and yet so fearfully. 

e would have given all the fame he had acquired on the 
*r-path, all the honor that he had won in the council- 
Amber, to be put face to face with the demon of his race, so 
at he might discover who and what the terrible creature was, 
At a little distance from the chief stood two of the princi- 

Warriors of the nation. One was called the Black Cloud, 
© other, Noc-a-tah. . 4 

h cloud is on the brow of the chief,” - Noc-a-tah, as 
lege’ 2tched Ke-ne-ha-ha pacing to and fro, With all the rest- 

» Springy motion of the imprisoned tiger. 
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“Yes,” replied the other. ‘Ke-ne-ha-ha has not smiled 
since the death of the Red Arrow. She was his eldest daugh- 
ter and the singing-bird that ¢l.ddened his wigwam with bef 
song. The heart of the chief is sad—many moons have pass: d 
away, but he can not forget the child that he loved’so well.” 

“ Let the chief steep his memory in the blood of the ac- 
cursed white-skins and then he will forget the wrong that 
they have done him.” 

“The chief speaks with a straight tongue,” said’ Black Cloud, 
sagely. ‘* When Ke-ne-ha-ha goes or the war-path he will 
forget. The sight of this blood and the smoke of their burr- 
ing dwellings will clear the cloud of sorrow from his brait 
Then he will laugh, for he can show the world how thé 
great chief of the Shawnees wipes out the memory of his 
wrongs.” 

Ke-ne-ha-ha approaching, the two warriors put a stop t@ 
their conversation. 

“The white prisoner is securely guarded?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” replied the Black Cloud, “ three warriors guard thé 
lodge of the pale-face.” 

Fora moment Ke-ne-ha-ha was silent, apparently lost i? | 
thought; then suddenly he spoke again. 4 

“The mind of the chief is not easy—there is a load upon it 
—as heavy as the house the turtle carries upon his back.” 

‘** What troubles the mind of the great chief of the Shawneé 
nation ?” asked Noc-a-tah, respectfully. 
“ The chief can not tell—the shadows come upon his heart 
like the clouds over the moon, without warning, without re? 
son. Ke-ne-ha ha fears for the safety of the white prisoners 
he would rather lose one of bis ears than have the white foe 
escape. Let my warriors go with me. We will see the pal@ 

face.” 

Ke-ne-ha-ha, followed by the two chiefs, souglt the lodg® 
where Boone was confined. 

As the Indian had said, three braves guarded the door. 

In answer to Ke-ne-ha-ha’s question they replied that all 
had been still as death within the wigwam of the prisoner. 

Feeling reassured, Ke-ne-ha-ha was about to return to nis 
own wigwam, when a sudden fancy took possession of hit? 
to see the white captive and so personally assure himself 0) 
the safety of the prisoner. 

Taking a brand from the smoldering fire, the chief entered : 
the lodge. The other warriors remained outside. 

Ke-ne-ha-ha’s tall form had hardly disappeared within a 
hut, when a cry of surprise broke upon the Indians’ start 
ears. It came from the lodge and was uttered by the lips 
Ke-ne-ha-ha. 

Astonished “the Indians rushed into the lodge. 

In the center of the wigwam stood the chief. 
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The lodge was dimly lighted by the burning brand that he 
farried in his hand. 

The prisoner had disappeared. 

Great was the asténishment and anger of the Indians. 

Soon they discovered the slit in the side of the lodge waere 
the keen-cdged knife had opened a passage to the air. 

The savages were utterly astounded. Boone had been care- 
fully and thoroughly searched; all his weapons taken from 

im, and yet it was plain that he had contrived to fice him- 
self from his bonds and cut his way out of the lodge. 
| A moment’s examination, however, convinced Ke-ne-ha-ha 
that the bonds that had bound the hunter had been cut by 
Some other hand than his own. 

Then the Indians passed through the hole cut in the wig- 
Wam, and outside in the soft earth searched for traces of the 
Prisoner’s footsteps. 

These they soon found. 

The soft earth of the bank of the river was as yielding as 
Wax, and by the clear light of the moonbeams the Indians dis- 
fovered the mark of two different footprints. The first they 
| “Ame to was evidently made by the broad moccasin of Boone ; 

ui the second was a puzzle. It wasalso the print of a moc- 
asin, but the toes turned inward like the footprint ofan Indian, 

“ The pale-face had some white-hearted Indian, lurking like 
&snake within the thicket, who has aided him to escape,” 
Said Ke-ne-ha-ha, in anger. 

, A cry of wonder from the Black Cloud attracted the atten- 
tion of ‘all. 

The chief, a litt’ ahead of the rest of the party, had been 
€Xamining the bank of the river, which, there, from the level 
%f ihe stream, was about as high asa man’s waist. 

The others hurried to the side of the Black Cloud, drawn 

ither by his exclamation. 

With wondering eyes the chief was gazing upon some 
Marks on the soft clay bank. 

And when the eyes of the other looked upon the strange 

lark, they wondered, too. 

On the soft clay was imprinted an animal’s paw. 

, lhe impression was perfect; claws, all were there, and the 
fen-eyed chief, Noc-a-tah, picked out a short, gray hair that 

d remained stuck in the clay. 

Ke-ne-ha-ha’s brow grew dark when he looked upon the 
“Tange impression. 

“It is the mark of a wolf’s paw,” said the Black Cloud, as- 


_ “Yes, and here is one of the hairs of the beast. It is a 
Stay wolf,” observed Noc-a-tah. 
“Let my warriors look further on, they may find more 
Aces,” suid Ke-ne-ha-ha, gravely. 
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The warriors obeyed the instruction. 

In the center of the horse-path, cold and dead, they found 
the Shawnee chief 

On the breast of the slain warrior blazed the fearful token, 
the Red Arrow. 

Ke-ne-la-ha then knew only too well who it was that had 
rescued the white hunter from his power, and left the foot- 
print of an Indian and the mark of a woif’s paw as traces be- 
hind him. The terrible Wolf Demon had again been in the 
midst of the Shawnee village. Again had his powerful arm 

struck the fearful blow that sealed the death of a red warrior 

Mournfully the Indians carried the body of the slain man 
to his wigwam, and soon the wail of Jamentation and despair 
broke on the stillness of the night. 

“ What does the chief think?” asked the Black Cioud, as 
he watched the lowering face of Ke-ne-ha ha. 

“That the Bad Spirit is among us,” returned the chief, 
slowly. ‘“ My warriors are falling, one by one, by the hand 
of this secret foe. I wou'd give my own life to conquer him 
and save my nation from him.” 

“Why not seek the Medicine Man? The Wolf Demon is 
a spirit—the Medicine Man will give the chief a charm so 
that he can fight the Wolf Demon,” said the Black Cloud, 
sayely. 

“My brother speaks well—his counsel is good—the chief 
will visit the Great Medicine,” replied Ke-ne-ha-ha, 

And acting instantly on the resolution that he had formed, 
Ke-ne-ha-ha went at once to the wigwam of the old Indian 
who was the Great Medicine Man of the Shawnee tribe. 

The wigwam of the Great Medicine was tar from the others 
of the village, and half hid itself within the borders of the 
wood as if it courted solitude. 

The Great Medicine of the Shawnees was an aged man. 
Tnfirm and cld was he, yet gifted with wondrous skill. He 
knew all the properties of the herbs of the forest, the meadow 
and the swamp Could cure by charms and conjurations the 
most Cangerous diseases, 

The savages looked upon him with aweand wonder. Even 
Ke-ne-ha-ha, the great chief as he was of the Shawnee na- 
tion, felt a slight sensation of fear creep over him as he en-# 
tered the wigwam of tle Great Medicine. 

As usual the Medicine Man sat in a corner of the lodge all 
wrapped up in blankets, even his head concealed. Only his 
face was visible, and that painted in streaks of black and 
white in a horrible fashion. 

A liitie fire burning in the center of the iodge cast a dim 
light over the scene. 

‘The Medicine Man made a slight motion with his head as 
the chief entered, us if to acknow ledge his presence. 
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“Let the Great Medicine open his ears while the chief of 
the Shawnee speaks, and let his words sink into his heart as 
the soft summer rain sinks into the earth.” 

Another slight motion of the head answered the words of 
the chief. 

“Tt is good—let my brother listen,” said the chief, gravely. 

Again the Medicine Man bowed his head. 

‘* The Shawnees are a great nation—many warriors—brave 
as the panther—cunning as the fox. The Shawnee braves 
fear not death, but they wish to meet it face to face. Now 
it crawls upon them from behind—in the darkness, and strikes 
them to death before they dream that a foe is near. Can my 
father tell me of a charm to conquer the Wolf Demon?” 

“ Does the chief wish to see him?” asked the Great Medi- 
cine, in a cracked and wavering voice. 

“Yes,” answered the chief, eagerly. 

“J will bring the Wolf Demon before him at once.’ 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


Vrrerta woke from her swoon to find herself a captive in 
the hands of the Shawnees. 

Three grim and painted chiefs were her guards. 

Virginia shuddered when she thought of the terrible fate 
that was in store for her. No ray of light broke through the 
darkness of the clouded future, She despaired of ever again 
seeing home and friends. 

The red-men bore her swifily through the forest, heading 
toward the Ohio. 

Tue false white man, the treacherous guide, who had led her 
into the snare, had disappeare d. 

Crossing the Ohio, the savuges conducted their prisoner to 
the Indian village at Chillicothe, 

Great was the ri joicing among the Shawnees, when the 
hapless girl was brought a prisoner into their midst. It 
seemed to them like an omen of good fortune. 

Virsinia was placed in one of the wigwams, and there left 
in solitude to meditate upon the dreadful misfortune that had 
come upon her. 

Alone, far from home and kiadred, there seemed no avenue 
of escape open to her. Despairing, she prayed to the Groat 
Power above io rescue her from her terrible peril. 
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Leaving the despairing maid to her own sad thoughts, we 
wil return to the renegade Girty. 

Atier leaving the old General, Girty made his way to the 
secluded glade in the forest where he had arranged to meet 
Kendrick. 

Gir y found his companion waiting for him. 

‘Tie Indians have departed with the girl?” Girty asked. 

“Yes; by the way, what do you intend to do with her?” 
said Kendrick. 

“Give her to some chief for a wife. I have just had a little 
talk with Treveling. I told him who 1 was and of the ven- 
geance that I have taken for the wrong that he did ime so 
many years ago.” Girty’s face showed plainly his fierce joy 
as he spoke, 

“Tt was a dangerous attempt to penetrate into yonder 
settlement,” said Kendrick. , 

“ Yes, but my disguise, you see, is perfect. This black wig 
covers my own hair, and the walnut stain upon my face 
changes the color of my complexion. But we must. return to 
Chillicothe. The settlers know of Ke-ne-ha-ha’s intended at- 
tack and are prepared for it. The chief must know it. The 
design to surprive the station has failed.” 

“Will he then give up the attack ?” 

**No ; Ke-ne-ha-ba will play the lion if he can not act the part 
of the fox. The Shawnees and their allies have force enough 
to drive all the whites from the banks of the Ohio. They 
will try to do it and I think they will succeed.” ” 

“J say, Girty,” suid Kendrick, suddenly, “ why do you give 
the girl to the Indians? Why not keep her for yourself? 
She 13 young and pretty; a prize for any man.’ 

“T have thought of that,” replied the other; “ perhaps the 
knowledge that his daughter was mine would give more pain 
to Treveling than anything else.” 

“T should think it likely.” 

“T willthink about the matter; but now let us to Chillico- 
the as fast as our legs will carry us. Soon we willreturn with 
brand and steel. Dyiug men and blazing roof-trees shall 
mark our path.” 

Then the two planged into the thicket, and soon their forms 
were lost in the mazes of the wood. 

For a few minutes the little glade was deserted by all liv- 
ing things, and then again life stood within the forest opening. 

Forth from the cover of the wood came the strange girl 
known as Kanawha Kate. In her hand she carried the long 
rifle common to the frontier. In her belt was thrust the keen- 
edged scalping-knite of the Indian. 

For a moment she paused in the center of the glade and 
listened eagerly. 

“She is then in the Shawnee village, the prisoner of the 
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renegade,” she murmured. ‘She, the promised wife of the 
man that I love with all the passion of my nature.” Full of 
agony was the tone in whiea she spoke. 

“Why did [ permit this terrible love to take possession of 
my heart? Why did I not crush it atthe moment ofits birth ? 
But ny rival is in the power of the Indians. This man, Girty, 
may make her his, then she will be removed from my path 
forever. Why should I interfere to save her? If Harvey does 
not see her again he may forget her, and then 1 may be able 
to win his love. Oh! how full of bliss is even the thought.” 

For a moment she stood like one inspired, her eyes flashing 
and her lips half-opened. And then a change came over 
her face. Her head sunk down listlessly upon her breast. 

** Alas! itis but a dream,” she murmured, sorrowfully. ‘‘ He 
will never learn to love me even if she islost to him. Ihave 
forgotten the stain that clings to me. Forgotten that I am 
the daughter of the renegade. One at whom the finger of 
scorn is pointed. A wretched creature not fit to associate 
with others whose skins are white like mine. [am an out- 
cast, a child of the forest, What madness then to think that 
I can ever win the love of a man like Harvey Winthrop. 
No, it is impossible.” ’ 

Slowly and mournfully Kate spoke, as the truth forced it 
self upon her mind. 

“T must to the Shawnee village!” she cried, suddenly. 
“The Indians know me as the daughter of the renegade 
and will not harm me. On my way through the forest J can 
decide on whut course to pursue. Whether to leave Virginia 
to her fate, to the cruel mercy of having her life spared by 
Girty, only to become his wife; or to save her—if it be pos- 
sible—and give her to the man who has, unknowingly, won 
my heart. Oh! to leave her to Girty is a terrible temptation; 
Heaven give me strength to resist it !” 

Then through the wood Kate followed on the trail of her 
father and Girty. 

Cautiously she followed on the trail till it led into the In- 
dian village by the bank of the Scioto, known as Chillicothe. 

In the thicket that fringed the village, Kate halted. 

“ Now, what course shall I pursue?” she asked, commun- 
ing with herself. ‘Shall I go at once boldly into the villuge 
and say that Ihave come to seck my father? or shall I re- 
main here in concealment and watch my opportunity to enter 
the village unobserved ?” 

For a few moments Katespondered over the difficult ques- 
tion. She could not decide which of the two courses to 
adopt. 

Then from a wigwam, in full view of the thicket that con- 
cexled the girl, came Grty and Kendrick. 

They bent their steps slowly toward the river. 
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“T have it!” cried Kate, suddenly ; “I will tell my father 
that I feared to remain alone in my cabin and braye the dan- 
vers of the Indian attack, and that 1 wish to remain here un- 
til the war-is ended. They will not suspect my purpose.” 

And having come to this conclusion, she stepped forward 
from the shelter of the thicket. 

The two men started with surprise when they beheld the 
girl. 

‘Why, Kate, what brings you here?” asked Kendrick, in 
astonishment. 

‘‘T am in search of you, father,” she replied. 

“ What do you want with me?” 

“T have thought over your warning regarding the Indian 
attack, and have concluded to seek shelter here,” she re- 

lied. 
po It’s the best thing you kin do,” said Kendrick, approy- 
ingly. 

Girty’s face wore a strange expression as he looked up at the 

irl. 
ie Is this your daughter »” he said, in an undertone to Ken- 
drick. 

““ Yes,” the other replied ; “don’t you remember her ?” 

“Her face is familiar to. me,” said Girty, with a puz- 
zled air, ‘‘yet I can not remember ever meeting her be- 
fore.” 

“She was with me, hyer in the nation, some five years 
ago; of course she’s changed a good deal since that time.” 

‘That is probably the reason why her face seems strange 
and yet familiar to me. But come this way a moment. I 
have something to say to you.” 

Kendrick followed Girty. A few paces on, out of ear-shot 
of the girl, Girty halted, 

“Ts your daughter to be trusted ?” Girty asked. 

“Why what do you mean?” said Kendrick, in wonder, 

“T mean is she red at heart, like ourselves? Does she hate 
the whites?” 

“ Well, Lreckon that she doesn’t bear ’em much love. The 
settlers have allers looked upon her as they would upon a 
spotted snake; a pretty thing, but dangerons, and not to 
be trusted, and not to be handled. But why do you ask the 
question ?” 

“Vl tell you. I want. some one to look after this girl.” 

‘* Why not get one of the squaws?” 

‘Tam afraid to trust her with them. Of course I shall 
have to go with Ke-ne-ha-ha, on his expedition against the 
whites. If any reverse should happen to the Indians, and the 
news of it reach the village in my absence, they might take 
revenge upon the girl.” 

“ Yes, thav’s very true.” 
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“But if I can get your daughter to take charge of her, why 
that danger wiil be avoided.” 

“ Well, you kin ask the gal. I guess she'll be willing to do 
it,” said Kendrick. 

“T’ll pay her- well for the service. The presence, too, of 
one of her own blood muy serve to reconcile the girl to her 
fate, or, at any rate, it will serve to rob her captivity of half 
its terrors.” 

“ Better speak to Kate right away.” 

“T will.” 

Then the two returned to the girl. 

“Kate, my friend hyer wants you to do a little favor for 
him,” said Kendrick. 

“What is it?” asked Kate, and even as she spoke the 
thought came into her mind that the favor had something to 
do with the captive maid. 

“ There is a white girl in the village, not exactly a prisoner 
to the Indians, fur I intend to marry her, but still she is not 
free. I would like to have you take charge of her; do all 
you can to make her contented with and accept the fate that 
is before her. I will pay you well for the service.” 

“* What is her name?” and not a muscle of Kate’s face be- 
trayed that she knew what the name would be even before it 
was spoken, 

“Virginia Treveling,” replied Girty, after hesitating for a 
moment, but then an instant’s reflection convinced him that 
it would be folly to attempt to conceal the name of the pri- 
soner. ; 

“Very well, I will do it,” said Kate, quietly. 

“T told you thought she would,” said Kendrick, with an 
air of satisfaction. 

‘*She is in yonder wigwam,.” and Girty pointed to one that 
stood by the bank of the Scioto, a hundred paces or so from 
where they were. 

“T will take good care of her,” Kate said, and neither of the 
two that stood by her side guessed the double meaning con- 
veyed in her words. 

And so Kate was placed to guard the captive Virginia. In 
her heart two passions struggled for supremacy. The fate of 
her rival was in her hands. Would she save or crush her? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE GREAT MEDICINE. 


Ke-NE-HA-HA gazed at the old Medicine Man in astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with awe. 

“ Did the great chief hear right? Did my father say that he 
could show the Wolf Demon to Ke-ne-ha-ha ?” 

“ Yes, the Great Medicine of the Shawnee nation can raise 
the dead—can bring the evil spirit—the Wolf Demon—from 
the air, the earth, or from the fire where he has his wigwam,” 
chanted the old Indian. 

For a few moments in silence the Shawnee chief looked up- 
on the Great Medicine. 

“My father speaks straight,” he ‘said, at length, breaking 
the silence ‘“ His tongue is not forked. Is the Wolf Demon 
an Indian devil ?” 

“No, white.” 

“White!” and the chief started. 

“Yes, as white as the Ohio wayes when the Great Spirit 
lashes them with his storm-whbip, and they bind white plumes 
around their scalp-locks.” 

The chief pondered with moody brows. The eld Indian 
from the coyert of his blankets watched him with searching 
eyes. 

“Then the Great Medicine can show me the Wolf De- 
mon?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When ?” , 

“ Does the chief see that green stick ?” and the old Indian 
pointed to the fire. 

“ Yes.” 

“ When that stick becomes a flaming brand, then turns to a 
blackened coal, the Wolf Demon will be here.” 

“In this wigwam ?” asked the chief, in wonder. 

“ Yes,” 

“Why not before?” 

“The Wolf Demon is far down below the earth. His home 
isin the fire that burns in the mouth of the tortoise that 
carries the earth on his back. He can not come in an instant. 
The Greit M dicine knew that Ke-ne ha-ha would seek his 
c uisel b fore tue young moon died. He knew that the 
chief would wish to see the Wolf Demon, and he summoned 
him from the land of shadows long ago. But for that, the 
chief would not be able to have his wish gratified to-night.” 
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“The Wolf Demon will come, then?” and instinctively 
lce-ne-ha-ha’s hand sought the handle of his tomahawk as he 

spoke. 

“Yes; the chief is wise to prepare, for the Wolf Demon 
comes to take his life.” 

“ Ah!’ and Ke-ne ha-ha’s eyes shot lurid fires as he uttered 
the simple exclamation. 

** Does the chief fear ?” 

“What! the white devil? ugh! Ke-ne-ha-ha’s heart is like 
rock. He does not fear.” 

“Then the chief wiil meet and fight the Wolf Demon?” 
asked the Great Medicine, 

“ Yes, ifthe Wolf Demon comes, the chief will fight him. 
Many great warriors have fallen by the tomahawk of the 
Wolf Demon. He is a coward. He does not attack the 
Shawnee braves like a warrior and aman. He creeps behind 
them in the forest like a cat and strikes them in the back. 
He will not dare to meet Ke ne-ha-ha, face to face.” 

“Bee, the green stick is burning,” and the Medicine Man 
Jooked toward the fire as he spoke.‘ When it is ashes, the 
chief will stand face to face with the Wolf Demon. He will 
tremble like a squaw when he sees the white man’s devil.” 

“The Great Medicine is wise, but he lies when he says that 
Ke-ne-ha-ha will tremble!” cried the Shawnee chief, anger 
sparkling in his eyes. “The great fighting-man of the Shaw- 
nee nation never turned his bs ick to mortal foe, either red or 
white-skinned warrior. Why should he fear the devil that 
hides in the wood, and who, like a coward, strikes his foes in 
the back?” And Ke-ne-ha-ha drew himself up proudly, as he 
spoke. 

“The chief has the heart of a lion; it is a pity that he 
should die like the snake,” said the old Indian, slowly. 

* When the chief dies it will be upon the war path!” ex- 
claimed the Shawnee brave, in defiance; “ta hundred scalps 
will hang at his belt—his he and will be red with the blood of 
his foe. When he enters the happy hunting-grounds, the 
chiefs will bow in homage, to him, and say, ‘ Here is a great 
warrior; welcome.’” 

S The chief is wrong,” said the Great Medicine, slowly ; 
“he will not die on the war-path. The Great Medicine SeES - 
the future. It is clouded to all other eyes but his. His heart 
is Shawnee—it is torn with anguish when he’reads the future 
and sees the desolation and dismay that must come upon the 
Shawnee nation. Before his eyes is a sea of blood, not white 
blood but red, the blood of the Indian.” 

Over the brow of the chief came a gloomy cloud as he lis- 
tened to the prophetic words of the old man. 

His heart sunk within him as he heard the prophecy of dis- 


aster and death. 
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“Does the Great Medicine read the future straight?” he 
asked, anxiously. “Is not the blood that he sees the blood 
of the white settlers by the bavks of the Ohio? the blood of 
the fulse-hearted, crooked-tongued chiefs who have stolen the 
lands of the red-men and whose mouths are full of lies 2” 

Sorrowfully the old Indian shook his head. 

“The blood is the life-current of the Shawnees, the Min- 
goes, the Wyandots and the Hurons, The heart of tue Great 
Medicine is sad, but he must speak the truth.” ; 

“Then the expedition of the Shawnee chief against the 
whites on the Ohio. will be defeated ?” asked Ke-ne-ha-La, with 
a frown upon his face. 

+ Veg? 

“The chief will go if he had ten thousand lives to lose and 
knew that by the act he would sacrifice them all,” said the 
Shawnee, proudly, and with an air of dogged defiance. 

“The chief has but one life to lose, and he will lose it in 
the Shawnee village by the banks of the Scioto,” said the 
Great Medicine. : 

Ke-ne-ha-ha started as the words fell upon his ears, and a 
look of anger swept over his face, 

“Will the chief die by tbe hand of a spy—a snake who 
will creep into the Shawnee village to strike him in the 
back ?” : 

“No, Ke-ne-ha-ha will be killed in a fair and open fight, 
but he will be killed in the midst of the Shawnees and die in 
one of the wigwams of his own peopie.” 

The chief looked puzzed at the strange words of tke o!d In- 
dian. 

“ Ke-ne-ha-ha does not understand ; will my father speak 
straighter?” 

“The chief does not fear then to learn the future 2” 

“No,” suid the Shawnee warrior, proudly. 

“ Not even when he is to hear of the manner of his death 2” 

“A warrior must die some time. Ke-ne-haha is ready 
when the Great Spirit calls him.” 

“Good; the Great Medicine will speak then. He must 
speak words that cause him tears of blood, for they tell of the 
death of the Shawnee chieftain.”  , 

‘* Ke-ne-ha-ha’s ears are open—he listens.” 

“ Before the moon dies, a terrible figure will be in the Shaw- 
nee village. All fly from its path—the birds of the night, and 
the insects of the earth—for it is not of human mold. The 
moonbeams shining in fear will show the figure of a huge gray 
wolf. The wolf walks on its hind legs likea man. Ii has 
the face of a human, and it is striped with war-paint, black 
and white. In its paw it carries a tomabawk—the edge is 
crusted with blood that dims the brightness of the steel. 
The blood comes from the veins of some of the best warriors of 
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the Shawnee nation. The Little Crow bunted the brown decr 
in the woods of the Scioto. He came not back. His brother 
found him in the ferest dead—the print of a tomahawk in his 
skull and a Red Arrow graven on his breast. Watega is iin- 
other great brave of the Shawnee nation. Not two sleeps 
ago he went with the white red-men—the renezades—on a 
scout. He has not come back to his wiywam, though the 
others have returned. His squaw sits in his lodge and won- 
ders where he is. He will never come back. In ua little glade 
on the other side of the Obio is his body—a tomahawk cut 
in the skull, and on his breast the to'em of the Red Arrow.” 

Ke-ne-ha-ha started. “The death of Watega, who was one 
of his favorite warriors, startled him. 

“ Watega dead!” he cried, hardly willing to believe the 
news. 

“The Great Medicine has said that he sleeps the long slevp 
that knows no waking,” chanted the old Indian, his voice 
coming from beneath the blankets wrapped around his head 
like a voice from the tomb. 

“ How can my father know that Watega is dead?” demanded 
the chief, obstinately refusing to believe. 

‘* Does the Shawnee chief question the power of the Great 
Midicine, and yet come to him for advice?” said the old In- 
dian, with an accent of scorn in his voice. 

“ My father is sure?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Watera was a great warrior; peace be with him,” said 
the chief, solemnly. 

“Little Crow and Watega fell by the tomahawk of the 
Wolf Demon in the forest, and not an hour ago the Red Leaf 
met his death by the Scioto, and the Wolf Demon dealt the 
blow.” 

“ Ke-ne-ha-ha saw the slain brave, the last victim of the 
white devil,” the chief said, sorrowfully. 

“ No, the chief is wrong; not the inst victim, for another 
Shawnee has felt the keen “edge of the tomabawk of the Wolf 


De mon, since the Red Leaf died by his hand.” 
“ Another of my braves killed !” “eried Ke-ne-ba-ha, in won- 


der and in anger. 

“ Yes, two have had. the totem, of the Red Arrow graven on 
their breasts since the moon rose,” 

“ And who was the other ?” 

“The Great Medicine can not tell the chief now, but the 
chief will know wher the stick burns to ashes and the Wolf 
Demon comes.” 

“ But the fate of Ke-ne-ha-ha ?” 

“The red chief will fall by the tomahawk of the Wolf De- 
mon.” 

There was silence for a few moments in the wigwam. 

“2 
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Over the face of the Shawnee chief came a look of stern 
resolution. There was no trace of fear in the hearing of the 
Shawnee. 

“Let my futher keep his word and bring the white devil,” 
Ke-ne-la-ha said, breaking the silence. “ If the Great Spirit 
wills that the chief of the Shaw nee nation is to die by the 
hand of the scourge of his race, Ke ne-ha ha is content. But 
he will fight the Wolf Demon before he dies.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
THE STORY OF THE WOLF DEMON. 


Tue little fire sputtered as the flame eat into the heart of 
the green stick. 

The light chased and toyed with the dark shadows that 
lurked, assassin-like, in the corners of the Indian lodge. 

Ke-ne ha-la, wi'h a resolute but gloomy brow, looked upon 
the old Indian, who sat like a vampire by the e mbers. 

“ My father will keep hisword ?” the chief said, after a si- 
lence of long duration. 

“ Watch the green stick—when it is ashes the Wolf Demon 
will stand before the chief.” 

The Shawnee brave guzed upon the Great Medicine in won- 
der. 

tw My father is a Great Medicine, to be able to call the white 
man’s devil.” 

“The Great Spirit wills that theWolf Demon should come; 
the Medicine Man does not bring him. Heonly knows that 
he is coming.” 

“Cuan my father tell me one thing more?” asked the chief, 
after thinking for a moment. 

“ Let the Shawnee brave spe ik; then the Great Medicine 
can answer,” returned the old Indian, ambiguously. 

“The chief will speak,” said Ke-ne-ha-ha, , decided iy. “The 
Wolf Demon has slain many a great brave of the Suawnee na- 
tion. He is only seen by the banks of the Scioto. He strikes 
only at the Shawnees. Why does not the white man’s devil 
kill also the Wyandot and Mingo warriors? Why does Shaw- 
nee blecd alone stain the edge of his tomahawk ?” 

“The chief is anxious to know why ?” 

“ Yes ; can my father tell 2?” 

“The Great Medicine of the Shawnees can tell all things, 
either in life or death. Let the chief open his ears, and be 
shull hea~,” 
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“ Ke-ne-ha-ha listens,” said the chief, curtly. 

“The Wolf Demon is a white devil, and he hates the Shaw- 
nees. He does not hate the Mingo warrior or the Wyandot 
brive, only the Shawnee.” 

‘** But why should he hate the warriors of Ke-ne-ha-ha?” 

** Because when the Wolf Demon was on earth they did 
him wrong.” 

The chief started. 

“The Wolf Demon has lived, then, a human?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will my father tell how that can be?” 

“Yes; listen.” The Great Medicine paused for a moment, 
as if to collect his thoughts, then again he spoke: 

“Twelve moons ago a song-bird dwelt ip the wigwams of 
the Shawnees, in the village of Chillicothe, by the side of the 
Scioto. She was as fair as the rosy morn, as gentle as the 
summer wind, as lithe and graceful as the brown deer. She 
was calléd the Red Arrow.” 

‘* The Great Medicine speaks with a straight tongue—the 
Red Arrow was the daughter of the great fighting-mun of the 
Shawnee nation. The chief now mourns for the loss of his 
flower.” Ke ne-ha-ha spoke sadly, and a gloomy cloud was 
on his brow as the-words came from his lips. 

“The Singing Bird was called the Red Arrow--a name fit 
more for a chief and a warrior than a bounding fawn—be- 
cause when she was born the Great Spirit marked a red arrow 
—His totem—on her breast. Over her heart blazoned the 
mystic sign, yet her nature was as gentle as the pigeon’s, 
though she bore the totem of slaughter.” 

‘* What my father says is true,” said the chief. “All the 
Shawnee tribe know of the daughter of Ke-ne-ha-ha and of 
the mystic totem that she bore on her breast.” 

“Bat do all the Shawnee chiefs know of the manner of her 
death ?” 

The great chief started at the question and cast a searching 
glance into the face of the Great Medicine; that is, he wonld 
have looked into the face of the old Indian had not the blan- 
kets, wrapped around his head, hid it from the gaze of the 
chief. 

**Does not my father know how the daughter of Ke-ne- 
ha-ha died 2” asked the chief, slowly. 

“ Perhaps the Great Medicine has heard, but his memory is 
bad—he is an old man. Will the great chief tell him 2” 

“The Red Arrow left the wigwams of ber people to wander 
in the forest. There she was eaten up by a bear. Ke-ne-lia-ha 
and a few of his chosen warriors searched for her and dis- 


covered her fate.” ~ _ 
“The great chief lies to the Mecicine Man,” said the old 


Indian, calmly. 
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Fire flashed from the eyes of the chief, and he advanced a 
step with a threatening yes'ure toward the old Indian. 

“ Does the chief come with lies in his mouth into the sacred 
wiewam and then dare to raise his hand in violence to ttle 
Great Medicine Man because the Great Spirit bids his oracle 
speuk the truth 7” sa d the old Indian, sternly. 

With an exclaniaiion of anger, Ke-ne-ha-ha stepped back 
to his former position. 

“The chief forgot himseli—he did not mean to offer harm 
to the Great Medicine Man.” 

“Ttis well. Mortal man cannot harm the tongue of the 
Grent Spirit. The Spirit-tires that flash from the storm-cloud 
would strike unto death the warrior that dares to lift his hand 
in menace to the Great Medicine of the Shawnee tribe,” said 
the awd oracle, impressively. 

With an expression of awe upon his features, the chief lis- 
tencd ‘o the werds of the old Indian. 

‘*Let my fatuer forgive and forget,” Ke-ne-ha-ha said, 
slowly. 

‘The Great Medicine will tell the Shawnee chief the fate 
of the Red Arrow. She wandered from the wigwams of her 
people because she had fallen in love with a pale-face—a 
hunter, whose cabin was by the Ohio and. Muskingum. She 
lefi home, kindred, all, for the sake of the long-rifle. She be- 
cum- his squiuw. Does the Great Medicine speak truth?” 

“Ves” Ke ne-ba ba answered, slowly and reluctantly, 

“Ti is wood. Does the chief see that it is useless to deceive 
the Great Mediciae, who can look into men’s hearts and read 
what is written there ?” 

** My father is wise.” 

“The Great Spirit has made him so,” answered the old In- 
dian, solemnly. 

‘<The Great Medicine knows the fate of the Red Arrow’ 
Ke ne-ba-la asked. 

“Yes; the Shawnees found ler in the lodge of the pale- 
face. They asked her to return to her people. She refused, 
for she loved the white hunter, Then the red chiefs went 
awsy, but when the sky grew dark, covered by Manitou’s 
manile, again the Shawnee warriors stood by the lodge of the 
pale-face who had stolen from her home the singing-bird of 
the Shawnees. The brands were in their hands, the keen- 
edved scalping-knives in their belts. They gave to the fire 
the lodge of the pale-face, and while the flames roared and 
crackled, they shot the Red Arrow dead in their midst.” 

“ The Shawnee woman who forsakes her tribe for a pale- 
face stranger deserves to die,” said the chief, sternly. 

“ The chief speaks straight, for with his own band he killed 
his daughter, the Red Arrow.” 

“And would alsy kill Le-a-pah, his oiber singing-bird, if 
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she left the village of her fathers to sing in the wigwam of a 
white-skin,” exclaimed Ke-ne-ha-ha, with stern accents. 

“Tt is good.” 

“Why has my father told of the death of the bird who flew 
from ber nest to dwell] with the stranger?” 

“Does not the chief wish to know why the Wolf Demon 
kills only the Shawnee warriors 2?” 

‘** Yes: but what has that todo with the dead singing-bird2” 
Ke-ne-ha-ha said, puzzled. 

““Does not the Wolf Demon leave as his totem on the 
breast of his victims a Red Arrow?” 

The chief started. For the first time the thought that the 
mark of the Wolf Demon and the name of his murdered 
daughter were alike, flashed across his mind. 

“Why does the Wolf Demon take for his totem a Red Ar- 
row ?” demanded the chief. 

Let the chief open his ears and he shall hear,” said the old 
“When the lodge of the white hunter was 
burnt to the ground, and the body of the singing-bird lay be- 
fore the warriors disfigured by the flames, they looked for the 
white hunter, but could not find him.” 

“He was not in the lodge when my braves attacked it,” in- 
terrupted the chief. 

“ Ke-ne-ha-ha is wrong. The white hunter was in the 
lodge. He saw the singing-bird fly from life to death, and 
was wounded by the bullets of the Shawnee warriors; then, 
when the lodge fell, he was buried beneath the ruins. The 
cyes of the red braves were sharp, but they did not discover 
the wounded and _ helpless white-skin under the blackened 
logs. The red chiefs went away, satisfied with their ven- 
geance. Tbe white brave lay between life and-death. A huge 
grey wolf came from the forest. Tle found the senseless man 
under the logs.’ The forest beast was hungry ; he thirsted for 
human blood. The great gray wolf eat up the wounded white- 
skin. The body of the white’ went into the stomach of the 
wolf; it died, but the soul of the white hunter lived. It did 
not fly from the body but went with it. The soul of the wolf 
Was small, the soul of the white hunter large, and the large 
soul eat up the little one. The wolf became a wolf with « 
human soul. The soul remembered the wrong that the 
Shawnee warriors had done its body; it burned for revenge. 
It made the wolf walk erect like a human ; it taught him to 
uw the tomahawk of the red-man—to steal upon 
te Shawnee chiefs in the forest—to give their souls to the 
dark spirit and to graven on their breasts the totem of the 
Red Arrow. Thus the soul keeps alive the memory of the 
squaw that the Shawnee warriors kilied.” 

The chief listened with amazement. 

“How long will the wolf, who has a human soul, be ar 


Indian, gravely. 


carry in his pé 
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avenging angel to give tothe death the warriors of my tribe ?” 
the chief asked. 

“ How many warriors were with Ke-ne-ha-ha when he kill 
ed the Red Arrow ?” 

“Pen,” 

“ Where are they now ?” 

The chief started. Of the ten warriors not one was living. 
All were dead, killed by the Wolf Demon. Each one bore 
the mark of the Red Arrow. 

“Only ove remains, Ke-ne-la-ha, the great chief of the 
Shawnee nation. He will die by the tomahawk of the human 
wolf, and then the Demon will go to the land of shadows.” 

With a sharp crack, the green slick snapped in twain. The 
fire had eaten to the core. The Medicine Man arose. 

“ Let the chief prepare. The Wolf Demon is near.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A TERRIBLE ENCOUNTER. 

QuietLy the Indian chief drew the keen-edged scalping- 
knife from his girdle. Every muscle in his massive frame was 
nerved for the coming contest. 

The litule fire, now burnt down to a mass of glowing em- 
bers, but faintly lighted up the gloom of the wigwam. 

The Medicine Man turned his back to the chief, slowly dis- 
enguged himself from the huge blanket wrapped around him, 
and then held it up in the air. 

The blanket concealed the form of the Medicine Man from 
the eyes of Ke-ne-ha-ha, 

Darker and darker grew the glocm, 

“Isthe chief ready to see the Wolf Demon?” asked the 
Medicine Man, his voice vibrating with a strange accent. 

“ Yes,” replied the Shawnee warrior, slowly and undaunt- 
edly. 

“ Bre the heart of the warrior can beat ten, the Wolf De- 
mon will stand before him,” chanted the solemn voice of the 
old Indian. 

Then all was silent. 

In the stillness, the throbbings of the Indian’s heart seem 
ed to his excited fancy to make as biga noise as the foot-fail 
of the brown deer falling upon the forest-glade. 

More and more dense grew the gloom. 

The blanket that had concealed the figure of the Medicine 
Man from the chief dropped to the ground. 
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The old Indian had disappeared. 

In his place stood the terrible form that all living things 
shrunk from. 

Face to faée with the chief of the Shawnee nation stood 
the Wolf Demou ! 

In his paw he held the death-dealing tomahawk, whose 
edee, even now, was crusted red with Shawnee blood. 

The eyeballs of the chief were distended with horror as he 
looked upon the awful form. But no thought of fear was in 
the mind of the Shawnee warrior. 

For a moment the foemen glared upon each other. 

Then, swift as the flash of the lightning, the Wolf Demon 
leaped upon his destined prey. 

The wild war-note of the Shawnee nation burst from the 
lips of Ke-ne-ha-ha, as he struck desperately at the huge form 
that sprung so fiercely tipon him. 

The keen scalping-knife cut deep into the side of the Wolf 
Demon, but met no flesh in its passage, only hide and 
hair. 

The tomahawk of the unknown being came down upon the 
head of the chief, but glancing in iis course, inflicted only a 
slight flesh wound. 

The two closed together in mortal conflict. 

Alarmed by the war-ery of the chief, the Shawnee warriors 
came pouring into the wigwam. 

In the gloom they could only discover that two dark figures 
were grappling with each other upon the ground that formed 
the floor of the lodge, in a furious struggle. 

Amazed, the warriors paused. In the darkness they could 
not tell which of the two dark forms—interlaced so snake-like 
torether—was friend or foe. 

The combatants paid no heed to the entrance of the war- 
rio’s, so engrossed were they in their terrible struggle. 

For a moment the Indians stood like statues, gazing in be- 
wilderment upon the strange scene before them. 

Then, actuated by a sudden thought, one of the Shawnees— 
wiser than his fellows—dashed from the wigwam to the fire 
that burned nearto the lodge of the Medicine Man. 

The chicf snatched a flaming brand from the fire, and then 
re-entered the wigwam. 

Tue struggle between the two upon the ground had ceased. 
One had conquered the other. 

3y the light of the burning fagot the amazed Indians looked 
upon a fearful scene. 

In the center of the wigwam, flat upon his back, and with 
the blood streaming freely from a wound in bis temple, lay 
Ke-ne ha-ba, the great chief of the Shawnee nation. 

Over him, with his foot planted upon his breast, and the 
blood stained tomahawk upraised in menace in his hand, was 
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the terrible being that wore the shape of a wolf and the fice 
of a man. 

The blood of the warriors congealed within their veins as 
they looked upon the awful picture. 

Fora moment the Wolf Demon held his position, with his 
foot placed in triumph upon the body of the prostrate chief. 
Them, with a hoarse yell of defiance, he sprung forward upon 
the warriors ¢ gathe red in the doorw ay of the lodge. 

With a bowl of terror, the Shawnees scattered in fear, tumb- 
ling over each otner in tbeir fright. 

Two quick and powerful strokes of the keen-edged toma- 
hawk, and two more Shawnees were sent to the Lappy hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Swift as the hunted deer ran the Wolf Demon through the 
Indian viilage. 

The warriors, recovering a little from their fright, and with 
the boldness that the sense of overpowering numbers gives, 
followed in pursuit. 

The yells of the Indians rung out shrili on the still night-air. 

Increasing in speed at every stride, the Wolf Demon headed 
for the thicket. 

Far in the rear followed the warriors. 

With a hoarse yell of defiance, the terrible figure gained 
the shelter of the wood, and disappeared within its shadows. 

On the borders of the wood the Indians halted. All the vil- 
lage had been aroused by the terrible outcry, and great was 
the wonder and alarm of the Sifiwnees when they learned 
that the terrible Wolf Demon had been in their mids.. 

After a short consultation, the warriors entered the thicket. 
But ten paces within the woud all traces of the passage oi the 
Wolf Demon vanished. He had disappeared as utierly as if 
the earth had opened and swallowed him. 

Keen-witted as the Shawnee chiefs were, they never dreamed 
of examining the ouk branches that waved over their heads. 
They little thought that, even as they pansed within the wood, 
in wonderment and dismay, from his leafy covert ia the 
branches above their heads, the terrible Wolf Demon glared 
down upon them, and laughed, with fierce joy, when, puz- 
zled and beaten, they took ‘their w ay in sullen anger back to 
the Indian village. 

The Indians gone, the strange form descended from his 
perch in the branches of the oak, and, with a rapid but si- 
Jent tread, stole through the mazes of the forest. 

While some of the Indians had been pursuing the phantom 
form, others had given their attention to the wounded chief. 

Ke-ne-lia-ba had suffered bat litue. Two slight cuts onthe 
head, inflicted by the tomahawk of the Wolf Demon—mere 
flesh wounds—were all the damage he had received. 

To his wondering warriors the chief told the story of the 
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interview with the Great Medicine Man, and the sudden ap- 
yearance of the terrible scourge of the Shawnee nation, the 
Volf Demon, 

Then, to the horror of the savages, on examining the wig- 
wam, in one corner, covered by a blanket, they found the 
Great Medicine Man, dead ! 

The terrible tomahawk-cut on his head, and the totem of 
the Red Arrow carved upon his breast, told of the manner of 
his death and the doer of the deed. 

The Great Medicine Man of the Shawnees had indeed been 
slain by the Wolf Demon. 

By a miracle Ke-ne-la-ha had escaped. It was evidently 
not fated that he was to die so soon. 

Carefully they wiped the blood from the face and garments 
of the chief and bound up his wounds, 

Ke ne-ha-ha at once called a council of his principal war- 
riors. 

By the time the council had assembled, the party that had 
pursued the Wolf Demon returned and told of their failure 
to trace the terrible being through the forest. 

Calmly the chief addressed the council. 

He told of the dreadful hand-to-hand encounter that he had 
had with the white man’s devil. Declared that the charm 
was broken, and that the Wolf Demon no Jonger was to be 
feared. 

The warriors took heart at the bold address of the great 
chief. 

Then Ke-ne-ha-ha urged the necessity of making an imme- 
diate attack upon the white settlements along the Ohio. 

In this the chief was supported by every warrior within 
the council. All were eaver for the attack, All thirsted for 
the blood of the white-skins 

The council broke wp, and earnestly the warriors donned 
their war-paint in readiness for the coming fight. 

It was arranged that the expedition was to start on the 
morrow, and that Point Pleasant should be the first station 
attucked. 

Girty and Kendrick had been in the council, and on its 
breaking up, walked slowly along together. 

“The chief is terribly in ex:nest,” said Kendrick, as they 
proceeded onward. 

“ Yes, there’ll be a leaden hail rattling around Point Pleas- 
ant soon,” responded Girty. 

“ What do you think of this Wolf Demon?” asked Ken- 
drick, suddenly. 

“ Well, 1 don’t exactly know what to think,” said Girty, 
with a puzzled air. 

“ The chief had a tussle with him.” 

“ Yes, and the warriors saw him when he fled through the 
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viiage. A huge gray wolf walking erect on its hind legs 
like a man and with a human face.” 

“Tt ain’t a spook, ’cos the Indians wouldn’t have been able 
to have seen it.” 

“No, but what is it?” asked Girty. 

“ Now you’ve got me,” said Kendrick, with a dubious shake 
of the head. 2 

“Men or devil, if he ever comes within range of my rifle 
VH wager that Vi drill a hole through him,’ said Girty, de- 
cidedly. 

“ Well, the chief failed,” observed Kendrick. “ Hesaid that 
he struck his knife clean through his side, and yet nota drop 
of blood was on tne blade.” 

“It’s wonderful, to say the least,” said Girty. 
And then the two entered their wigwam. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


VirGINIA, in the solitude of the wigwam, full of bitter ' 
thoughts, and mourning, silently, over the hard fortune that 
had befallen her, was surprised by the entrance of a female ! 
form. 

Looking up in astonishment, she beheld Kate. 

A cry of joy came from the lips of the hopeless girl. In 
Kate she beneld a friend! r 

A warning gesture from the Kanawha Queen checked Vir- 
ginin’s utterance, and the words of weleome died away upon ' 
her lips. 

** Be careful, lady,” said Kate, warningly; “a loud word to 
betray to other ears that we know each other, and both of us } 
are lost.” 

“Oh! it isso hard to keep back the joy that struggies to 
my lips,” murmured Virginia; “your presence here seems 
like a ray of sunlight beaming fuil upon the dark pathway 
turough which runs the current of my life. Your face gives 
me life and hope.” 

Kime gazed into the upturned face of the fair girl with a 
mournful smile. 

“You are ir great danger, lady,” she said, slowly. 

“Oh; I kuow that!” cried Virginia, quickly. “I am a 
prisoner in the hands of the merciless red-men.” : . 

*“ Yes, a prisoner in the hands of one who is more merciless 
than any painted savage that roams the yalley of the Ohio. 
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A man whose skin is white but whose heartis red,” said Kate, 
mour! ifully. 

Virginia gaze d at Kate in wonder. 

“In Heaven's name, of whom do you speak?” she asked. 

“Of one to whom the hungry wolf is a lamb; of one who 
knows neither fear nor pity. A white Indian; an Outcast 
from his country and his race.” 

Virginia shuddered at the terrible words. 

“A renegade ?” 

“Yes; you are a prisoner in his hands, not the captive of 
the Shawnees. Far better were it for you if the red Indians 
held your fate in their hands,” Kate said, impressively. 

“ And the name of this man?” 

“ Simon Gifty.” 

Virginia’s heart sunk within heras the name of the dreaded 
renegade fell upon her ears 

**Oh, Heaven help me, then!” she murmured, “ for I am in 
terrible peril.” 

* Yes, you are right,” said Kate, quickly; “ you are in peril. 
A miracle alone can save you.” 

** Where am 1?” Virginia asked. 

* “In the villas ge of Chillic othe.” 

Among the Shawnees!” 

“Yes; this is the village of their great chief, Ke-ne-ha-ha.” 

“JT have heard my father speak of him,” Virginia said, 
thoughtfully, “ He bears a deadly hatred to the whites.” 

‘Yes; he has sworn to drive the pale-faces back from the 
Ohio. Even now the savages are arming and preparing for 
the fight.” 

“Then my father and friends will be in danger!” cried Vir- 
ginia. 

“What is their danger compared to yours?” asked Kate. 

“Yes, that is true,” said Virginia, mournfully, “but, for 
the moment, the thought of their peril made me forget’ my 
own helpless situation.’ 

“ Tlave you ever seen this man—Girty ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You do not know, then, why he has selected you for his 
victim?” 

“No,” again Virginia replied. 

“ Strange,” said Kate, thoughtfully. “I cannot understand 
it. He must have some motive in entrapping you from your 
home and friends and bringing you here.” 

“T will tell you all the particulars.” 

Then Virginia told the story of her abduction. 

Kate listened attentively. 

The story puzzled her, She could not understand the 
double abduction. 

‘* Have you no suspicion as to who this man is that pretended 
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to rescue you from your first captors, but in reality led you 
into the hands of the second party ?” 

“No,” Virginia said. 

“The false guide was Simon Girty.” 

Virginia uttered a sharp cry as though she had received a 
terrible wound. 

“For Heaven’s sake be silent or it will cost us both our 
lives !” cried Kate, quickly and with great caution. 

“*T will not offend again,” murmured Virginia, the big tears 
beginning to well slowly from her lustrous brown eyes, ‘‘ But 
Thave such a terrible weight pressing upon my heart. I feel 
that Lam utterly lost.” 

‘*No, do not despair; there may still be a chance to escape 
from the toils that surround you.” 

““Oh! show me some way to escape and I will go down on 
my knees and thank you!” cried Virginia Treveling, ear- 
nestly. 

“IT do not ask that,” said Kate, with a mournful expression 
in her dark eyes. 

‘*But how is it that you are here in the Indian village? 
Are you a prisoner, too?” asked Virginia, suddenly. 

“No,” replied Kate, her eyes seeking the ground. 

**T cannot understand,” said Virginia, in wonder. 

“Do you not remember who and what I am?” asked Kate, 
a tinge of bitterness perceptible in her tones. ‘‘Am I not 
Kate, the Queen of the Kanawha, the daughter of the pale- 
faced Indian, David Kendrick, the renegade ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember now,” said Virginia; “I ask your 
pardon if my question has given you pain. I did not intend 
or think to wound you.” 

“*Do not fear, lhave heard too many bitter speeches in 
my short life to be galled now by a chance word. I cannot 
be wounded by a random shot. Iam the daughter of a rene- 
gade; all the world knows it. It would be useless to deny 
the truth. I must bear patiently the stain that my birth and 
iny father’s deeds have fixed upon me. I cannot cast aside 
the shame that clings to me and through no act of mine. All 
the world despises me. Is it not enough to make me hate all 
the world?” 

““No,” said Virginia, softly, “ you are not to blame for the 
devds of others. Live so that your life shall be a telling re- 
proof to those who would blame you for the acts of your fa- 
ther, Ido not think any the worse of you because you are 
the daughter of David Kendrick, the renegade, No, 1 rathet 
pity you. I told you so when first we met in the ravine near 
Point Pleasant, and I repeat the words, now that lam here a 
captive in the hands of my enemies.” 

“Oh, lady, you have the heart of an angel!’ cried Kate 
earnestly. 
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“No, I am only a poor weak girl in deadly peril,” said 
Virginia, simply. 

“Lady, I will try and save you from the danger that sur- 
rounds you!” cried Kate, impulsively. 

‘You will?” murmured Vi irginia, her face lighting up with 
joy. 

“Yes; can you guess why I am here?” 

“No,” Virginia replied, in wonder. 


oom placed here by Girty to watch you.” 


“To watch me ?” 

“Yes, so that you can not escape from the toils that his 
cunning has drawn around you.” 

‘And you will break faith with him and save me?” asked 
Virginia, anxiously. 

Yes.” 

“Heaven will surely bless you for the act!” cried Virginia, 
quickly. 

“Perhaps I may need that blessing,” said Kate, earnestly. 

“Tam sure that you do not!” exclaimed Vi irginia, impul- 
sively. “I read in vour face that your heart is gx rod sand 
noble, and I am sure that your face does not deceive me’ 

“T will try and keep faith with you. I have arenes one 
who loves you dearly, that, if you were within a tandred 
miles of the Ohio, neither swamp nor wood, house nor wig- 
wam should hide you fromme. Ihave kept that promi e aod 
lave found you. But one more task remains for me to do, 
and th: ub 18, to save you from the perils that now | surround 
you, and give you safe and unhar ot into his arms.’ 
iia listened with wonder to this strange speech. 

“One who loves me dearly ?” 

“Yes, better far, I think, ‘than he does his ‘own life.” 

“JT can not underst: ind,” said Virginia, bewildered. 

“Ts there not some one whom you love? One who holds 
your plighted faith oe asked Kate. 

* There was one,” and as Virginia spoke, the tears came 
slowly into her eyes. Back to her memory came the scene 
in the ravine. In’ imagination she felt again the warm, pas- 
sionate kiss of the man she loved so weil; then, an instant 
after, saiv him stretched bleeding and senseless upon the earth 
ut ber feet. 

“ There is cone now. You speak of Harvey Winthr: p?” 

Yes !” cried Vi irginia, almost bre: ithlessly. 

“Te is living.” 

ae Li ving } go 

“Ye 

Virginia sprung to her feet, her face finshed with joy. 

“Oh! and I have mourned him as one lost to me forever.’ 

‘“ By a happy chance [ discovered him in the ravine, belp 
less. Then I carried him to my cabin and he is there now.” 
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“Is he wounded dangerously?” Virginia asked, the color 
forsaking her cheeks asshe thought of the illness of her lover. 

“No, only a flesh wound,” Kate answered. “In a few 
days he will be well again. He told me that you were his 
plighted wife, and I promised him that I would find you if 
you were living and upon the earth. But I little expected, 
thouzh, to find you a captive in the Shawnee village.” 

“Can you save me from the terrible danger that surrounds 
me ?” Virginia asked, anxiously. 

“At least I can try. Heaven alone knows whether the at- 
tempt will be successful or not,” replied Kate, earnestly. 

“Ol; my heart sinks within me when I think of the many 
miles that intervene between me and my kindred. I fear I 
shall never see Point Pleasant again. How can we make our 
way through the trackless wilderness, the home of the wild 
beast and the red savage?” Virginia asked, in sorrow. 

“Do not fear; to me the wilderness is like an open book. 
Not a path between here and the Ohio that I do not know as 
well in the darkness as in the light. Trust to me, and if hu- 
man aid is of avail you shall be saved.” 

Then, with a gesture of caution, Kate left the lodge. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


As Kate left the lodge and turned to the right toward the 
river, she found herself suddenly confronted by her father, 
David Kendrick. 

There was a peculiar grin upon the face of the renegade as 
he looked upon his daughter. 

“Been in to see the litde gal, hey ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Kate replied. 

** Been making a neighborly call, hey? Does the critter 
know you?” : 

Kate felt that deception would be useless, so she answered 
truthfully. 

STF BL. 

“Where did you ever meet her?” 

* At Point Pleasant.” 

“ How does she feel?” 

“ Badly, of course.” 

‘Well, that’s nat’ral,” said the renegade, with another grin, 

**T should think so.” 
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“TI spose you told her that it would be all right—that the 
chances were that she would be taken back to the station 
*fore long, bey ?” 

“ Yes, I did tell her so,” Kate said, puzzled at the odd man- 
ner of her father. 

“ Now, see how good Lam at guessing. I ought to set up 
to one’t for a Great Medicine Man,” aud the renegade laughed, 
discordantly. 

Kate cast a searching glance into her father’s face, but she 
found nothing there to aid ler in guessing the meaning of his 
strange conduct. 

‘‘Huve you any thing else to say to me?” and Kate made 
a movement as if to pass the renegade and proceed on her 
course, 

* Hold on, gal!” cried Kendrick, hastily. ‘‘Tve got a heap 
t» say to you. Jist foller me off a piece, whar we'll be out of 
ear-shot of any skulker, and then [ll talk to you like a Dutch 
uncle’ and again the renegade laughéd discordantly. 

With a mind ill at.ease Kate followed her father. His 
miunner boded danger, Yet she could not imagine in what 
shape that danger would come. 

The renegade led the way toward the wood. 

On the border of the thicket be paused. 

Close to where he stood was fallen tree —a huge sycamore 

** Sit down, gal!” and he indicated with his hand the tree- 
trunk, as he spoke. 

Kate obeyed the command. 

“ Now, jist wait quiet a moment, till I scout round and see 
if thar is anybody in the timber nigh us.” 

Then into the thicket he went. 

Five minutes’ search convinced the renegade that there 
was no one near. Then hefeturned to the spot where he had 
left Kate and took a seat on the tree-trunk by her side. 

“Phar, gal, we kin talk here without any danger of any 
pryin’ sucker a-hearin’ our talk.” 

“Have you any thing particular to say that. you are so 
afraid of being overheard ?” asked Kate. 

‘Well, yes,” replied Kendrick, after a pause. “I would 
rather a heap sight that only two pair of ears should hear 
what we’re going to say.” 

** Well, what is it?” 

Kate spoke calmly, yet she had a presentiment that a storm 
was about to burst over her head. 

“Gal, you don’t play keerds of course, but I guess you un- 
derstand what I mean when T tell you to play with your 
keerds on the table and not under it,” said the renegade, sig- 
nificantly. 

“No,” said Kate, calmly, ‘I do not understand what you 
mean.” 4 
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““Oh, you don’t,” and the tone of the renegade was clearly 
one of unbelief. ‘Shall I speaix plainer then 2” 

“Yes, if you wish me to understand,” Kate said, quietly. 

Kendrick looked at his dau: ghter in wonde r. Heres ulmness 
stavgered him, 

“Well, you area cool hand. If I wasn’t certain of my 
game now, I should think that, like a green dog, I was bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. But the trail is too clear for me to be 
throw’d off.” 

“What do you mean?” Neither Kate's voice or face show«d 
the least sign of alarm or excitement. J 

‘*T must spit it right out, hey?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tf so be,so good. Well, gal, I’ve got a powerful long 
pair of ears, I were a-passing back of the wigwam where the 
little gal is, a few minutes UO, and I heerd “something that 
made me want to hear more.’ 

“Indeed?” Kate's face was as impassible as the face of a 
statue, and her voice as cold as ice. 

**So J Jistened and heerd a good deal.” 

* What did you hear?” 

“?Bout all you said to the little gal,” replied Kendrick, with 
a grin. - “I heerd you tell her ’bout the young feller th: tt you 

saved in the ravine. 1 s’pose he’s the one I saw in your cabin 
Vother day, hey ?” 

“Yes,” Kate replied. 

“Well, I thought so when you spoke of him. And then it 
struck me whut a funny idea it was for you to be’tending and 
fussing over another gal’s feller.” 

“Tt isstrange, isn’t it?” said Kate, with a peculiar look. Her 
father did not notice the odd louk. 

“Well, [ thought it was; but then, you were always a 
cranky piece, full of odd notions.’ 

“Then you know that I have eae to rescue the girl 
from her present dangerous situation ?” 

“Yes, of course I do, ” replied Kendrick; “don’t I tell you 
that I heard the whole thing as you talked it over ?” 

“Do you know w hy I wish to save the girl from Girty ?” 

‘No, unless you’ve got the milk of human kindness s9 
strong in your breast that it urges you to save the gal, ’cos- 
she’s in a tight place,” said the Tenegade, thoughtfully. 

“ No, it is not that.” 

“* What then ?” 

“T love the same man that she does.” 

* Jerusalem!” cried Kendrick, in wonder. 

“Tt is the truth.” 

‘You mean this young feller, Harvey W ‘inthrop 

a Yes. ” 

‘* Does he care any thing about you ?” 
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“How can he when he isin love sith this girl?” 

“ Yes, that’s true.” 

“That is the reason that I wish to take her from here.” 

The renegade looked at Kate in wonder. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, in utter amazement. ‘“ You 
say that you love the feller, and yet you are going to give 
your rival to him.” 

“Oh, how dull you are!” cried Kate, impatiently. 

“ Well, I may be,” said Kendrick, doggedly. “ Anyway, I 
ean’t make head nor tail out of your words. If you love the 
young feller and want him, I should think that giving him the 
girl that he likes better than he does you, was jist the way not 
to get him.” 

“What will be the fate of the girl if she stays here in the 
Indian village ?” 

“Well, I suppose Girty will make a sort of left-handed wife 
out of her. I believe that’s his idea.” 

‘* But is there not a chance that she may escape or be res- 
cued by her fricnds?” demanded Kate: 

“ Of course there’s the chance. It ain’t likely, but still it 
might happen so.” 

** And if she should escape I could never hope to win the 
love of Harvey Winthrop.” 

“Well, L s’pose that’s Gospel truth.” 

“You may be sure that it is the truth!” exclaimed Kate, 
earnestly. “ But if she never returns to the settlement of 
course he will never see her again. Then he will forget her. 
I havea double claim to his gratitude if not to his love. 
Twice have I saved his life.” 

“But gratitude ain’t love.” 

“No, father; but tbe space that separates the two senti- 
ments is but a slight one. Once this girl is out of the way he 
will learn to Jove me; Iam sure of it.” 

‘But you say you aie going to give the girl back to him?” 

“When you go upon the war-path do you openly tell the 
foe that you are coming and bid him prepare to meet you?” 

“Weil, no; not generally, gal,” replied the renegade, who 
began to have a dim perception of his daughter’s plan. 

“Neither dol. Cunning ismy weapon. The girl thinks 
me her friend. Willingly she will consent to be guided by me. 
By stealth we will leave the Indian village, Once within the 
fastness of the thicket, what will prevent me from removing 
my rival forever from my path?” 

Kendrick gazed at his daughter in admiration. 

‘‘ You're a cute gal, by hookey; but what will Girty say 
when he discovers that the gal is gone?” 

‘* What can he say, or what dol eaxre what he says?” de- 
manded Kate, spiritedly. ‘‘ You do not owe Simon Girty 
many fuvors, tather.” 
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“T don’t owe him any,” replied the rencgade. “It’s noth- 
ing to me if the gal does ‘get away from him. I sha’n’t worry 
over it.” 

‘**T will manage it so carefully that not one in this villace— 
be his skin white or red—will be able to trace us,” said Kate, 
proudly. 

‘Vl back you ag’in’ the whole Shawnee nation for wood- 
craft,” said Kendrick, with evident pride. 

“T do not think that you would have cause to regret your 
confidence.” 

“Then your plan is to make the gal think that you are tak- 
ing her back to the station; then, when you get her into the 
thicket, you’) settle her for this world” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, coldly; not a tone of her voice trembled 
as she spoke. 

“ Won't Girty swear when he finds that his little gal has ab- 
squatulated and nary sign of her left!” and Kendrick chuckled 
over the idea. 

“T care nothing for his anger; besides, he will not be apt to 
suspect that I had a hand in her escape.” 

The two then returned to the village. 

Girty had little idea that his prey was in danger of slipping 
from his grasp. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE RENEGADE. 


ALL was bustle in the Indian village, for word had gone 
forth to make ready for the war-path! Gayly the braves donned 
the war-paint, and sharpened the scalping-kniyes and glisten- 
ing tomahawks. 

Girty had been summoned to the lodge of Ke-ne-ha-ha. 

The great chief of the Shawnee nation, smarting over his 
failure to destroy the dreaded Wolf Demon, panted eagerly 
for the opportunity to lead his warriors against the pale- 
faces. 

Girty recounted to the chief all that he had learned regard- 
ing the strength of the settlers—knowledge that he had gained 
in his recent scout to the other side of the Ohio: 

The chief listened with a gloomy brow. His plan to sur- 
prise the whites had failed. 

“ Since we can not creep upon them like the fox, our at- 
tack shall be like the swoop of the eag'e,” Ke-ne-ha-ha said, 
at length. 

“The chief will attack Point P.easant first?” Girty asked. 
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“Yes; we will cross the Ohio above the pale-face lodges ; 
then my warriors shall form a circle around the long-knives, 
reaching from river to river. The circle shall be a line of fire, 
breathing death to the pale-face that dares to attempt ta 
crass it.”’ 

** And the expedition will move to-night ?” 

“Yes; 1 have dispatched my fleetest runners to my broth- 
ers, the Wyandots and the Mingoes, telling them that the war- 
hatchet is dug up, and that, like the storm-cloud, the red-nen 
are about to burst in arrows of fire upon the pale-faces, and 
drive them from the land that the Great Spirit gave to the In- 
dian.” 

“T will prepare at once for the expedition,” Girty said, in 
savage glee, hissoul gloating over the prospect of slaughter. 
Then he withdrew from the wigwam. 

As Girty proceeded in the direction of his own lodge he 
met Kendrick. 

“ Blood ahead, hey ?” Kendrick said, as they met. 

“* Yes; to-night we take up the line of march.” 

“ And where are you going now ?” 

‘* Po see my captive.” 

“ What are you going to do with the gal?” 

‘‘Make her my prey,” Girty said, anda look of savage tri- 
umph came over his dark face as he spoke. 

“That's your vengeance, hey ?” 

“Yes. What wrong can rankle more keenly in the. breast 
of General Treveling than the knowledge that his cherished 
daughter is my slave, the creature of my will?” said Girty, 
fiercely. 

‘* You're a good hater,” Kendrick said, with a grin. 

“ Yes, or my hate would not have lasted all these years, 
Why, man, I hate this Treveling as bitterly now as I did 
years ago, when the lashes cut into my back. I swore once 
that I would have his life, but that is poor and paltry ven- 
geance compared to that I have heaped upon his head. 
First I stole bis eldest daughter—then a mere child—and left 
her to perish in the forest, and now I have taken his other 
dauchter from him. The second blow is worse thun the first, 
for death is far better than the fate that is in store for Vir- 
ginia.” 3 : : 

“T s’pose you'll let him know in some way of what you've 
done 2” Kendrick said. 

“ He already knows that the death of his eldest daughter 
lies at my door; knows, too, that I have carried off this one, 
but he does not yet know the fate that I have marked out for 
her,” Girty replied. ; 

For a moment Kendrick was silent; then he suddenly broke 


into a loud laugh. 


“ Why do you laugh ?” asked Girty, in astonishment. * 
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“You've fixed this matter out all straight, hain’t you?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 3 

“ S"pose a bullet from one of the settlers’ long rifles should 
interfere with this hyer cunning plan, hey ?” 

“The bullet is not yet run that is to kill me,” rejuined 
Girty, sternly. 

“ Not afeard, hey?” 

“ Not a whit.” 
> “Got a‘ big medicine? as the Injuns say.” 

“Ido not fear death ; that is my ‘ medicine,’ ” Girty re- 
plied, carelessly. 

“ Well, I wish I was as sure of not going under as you are,” 
Kendrick observed, with a grin. 

“ By-the way, whereis your daughter?” Girty asked. 

“Jnside the wigwam with the little gal,” Kendrick an- 
swered. 

“T] think I'll visit the girl and let her know the fate that is 
in store for her.” 

“ You'll find my gal inside,” Kendrick said. 

“P]] be out in a few minutes; wait for me.” 

Then Girty entered the wigwam that held Virginia a 
prisoner. 

As Kendrick had said, Kate was there in attendance on the 
captive. 

“ Leave us for a little while, girl; I want to speak to the 
lady alone,” Girty said. 

Without a word, Kate left the wigwam. 

Captor and captive were face to face. 

The loathing that swelled in the heart of the girl was 
plainly visible in her face as she looked upon the man who 
had betrayed her into the hands of the savages. 

“<Do you know who I an, girl?” Girty asked. 

“ You are Girty, the renegade,” Virginia answered, calmly, 
though every vein was throbbing with indignation. 

“You are right. Iam Girty, and the settlers call me the 
renegade.” 

“Yet Lean hardly believe that you are that dreadful nan.” 

Why not?” 

“ Becatise you have the face of a human, and his should be 
the fice of a wolf.” ; 

Girty scowled, ominously, at the words. 

“Keep your tongue within bounds, or it may be the worse 
for you. Do you know where you are?” 

‘Yes, a'prisoner in your hands,” Virginia answered, with 
a look of settled despair. 

“Do you know what your fate is going to be 

“Deith by some dreadful torture, I suppose.” 

‘‘No, your guess is wrong ; you are not fated to die yet. 
Were you the captive of the Shawnees it is probable that you 
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would die at the torture-stake ; but you are my prisoner; no 
red brave holds your fate in his bands.” 

“Tf report speaks trae, I am the prisoner, then, of a man 
whose nature is more cruel than that of the Indian,” said 
Virginia, with spirit. 

‘*T am merciless to those that brave my anger,’ retorted 
Girty, with a lowering frown ; 

“ And how have I ever wronged you?” asked Virginia, in 
ywouder. 

“ You have never wronged me.” 

“ Why then haye you torn me from home and friends ?” 

‘* You are the daughter of General Treveling ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T hate your father.. Through youl strikeathim. You are 
dearer to him than even life itself. A blow dealt at you also 
wounds him. That is the reason why I have lured you from 
the settlement.” Fierce was the tone in which Girty. uttered 
the words, and a,demon look of triumph gleamed in his dark 
eyes. 

Virginia listened in wonder. She had often heard her father 
speak of the renegade, but always as a-stranger. 

“How has my father ever injured you?” she asked. 

1s How ?” demanded Girty, in rising wrath. “ The cut of 
his lash has-scarred my back. It happened long years ago, 
but the memory is as fresh in my brain as though it were but 
yesterday. Iswore a bitter, oath of vengeance: Years have 
come and gone, but at last I strike, and the blow must reach 
him through you.” 

“This isa manly vengeance!” exclaimed Virginia, while 
her lip curled in scorn. ‘‘ If my father has wronged you, why 
not seck him? why select helpless woman as your victim ? 
Is it because you are too cowardly to face my father ?” 

“Taunt on; you will repent these words in scalding tears 
ere long,” said Girty, calmly, 

“ They speak truth in the settlement when they say that 
you are like the wolf, both cruel and cowardly,” 

“ And before another week is gone, they will say, too, that, 
like the wolf, I love blood, for I will have rivers of it!” cried 
Girty, savagely. 

Virginia’s heart sunk within. her as she looked upon the 
anery face of the renegade. see 

“ And now your fate ; can you guess what it is to be?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Virginia answered. 

“You're to be mineé—my slave. This is the vengeance that 
will scar your father’s heart and make him curse the hour 
When hé dared to wrong me!” Triumph swelled in the voice 
of the renegade as he spoke. 

Virginia—hapless: inzid—felt that she was lost indeed, 
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“Qh! why can I not die at once?” she murmured, in de. 


spair. 
The renegade gazed upon his victim with a smile of tri- 
umph. 


“ First my vengeance, and then death can come to your aid 
ns soon as fate pleases. It wiil be rure joy for me to tell your 
father of the shame that has come upon you. It is almost 
worth waiting for all these years.’ 

“You are a wolf, indeed,” Virginia murmured, slowly. 

“And who has ‘made meso?” demanded the renegade, 
fiercely. “* Your father! His act drove mefrom the white cab- 
ins to the wigwams ofthe savage; made mean outcast from my 
race; a white Indian, May the lightning of the Eternul 
strike me dead if I ever forget or forgive the injury that he has 
doneme. Even now—after all these years—the memory of my 
wrong is as fresh in my brain as though it happened but. yes- 
terday.” : 

In a torrent of passion came the words from the lips of the 
angry man. 

Virginia shuddered at his manner. 

* You have no pity ?” she cried. 

“Pity ? No!” ie said, with fierce accent. “ Can pity dwell 
jn the heart of the wolf? Your father has made me what I 
nowam,. Let him blame himself if the wolf he has created 
rends his child.” 

“*T am entirely Jost,” Virginia murmured, faintly. 

** And now I go to take the war-putlhi against the settlement i 
—to crimson with blood the waters of the Ohio. I will give 
to the flames the cabins of the whites ; thesmoke of the burn- : 
ing dwellings shall mark my conrse and attest my vengeance. 
When I return, then— Well, my revenge will be made com- 
plete. Let novain thought of escape cross your mind, for 1 
shall leave you doubly guarded. There is no power on this 
earth that can save you fromme, Prepare, then, to meet your 
fate with resignation. For the present, farewell.” 

Then the miscreant left the lodge. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A STRANGE STORY. 

Ty a tangled mass of bushes, near to the hollow. oak that 
the three scouts had selected as a meeting-place, Boone and 


Kenton Jay concealed. 
They were waiting for the return of Lark. 


ee 
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“Strange, what can keep him!” muttered Boone, impa- 
tiently. 

8 Vaven’t you seen him at all?” Kenton asked. 

“No, not since we parted.” 

“Tt must be past twelve.” 

“Perhaps he’s been captivated by the red heathens,” Boone 
suegested, 

“That is possible,” Kenton replied. 

“Shall we wait any longer ?” 

* Just as you say.” 

“ Hello! what’s that?” cried Boone, suddenly. 

The scout’s attention had been attracted by a slight noise 
in the wood beyond the little glade. 

Eagerly the two listened. 

Then, through the wood, with stealthy steps, came a dark 
form. 

It passed close to where the two whites lay in ambush. 

Cold drops of sweat stood, bead-like, upon the foreheads of 
the two scouts as they looked upon the dark form. 

It was the Wolf Demon that was stealing so stealthily 
through the wood. 

“Jerusalem! did you see it?” muttered Boone, with a 
shiver, after the terrible form had disappeared in the shadows 
of the wood. 

“ Yes,” replied Kenton, in a solemn tone. 

** What do you think it is?” 

“Ips a spook, and no mistake,” Kenton said, with a shake 
of the head. 

“Weil, it does look like .it, don’t it?” Boone rejoined, 
sagely. 

“Yes. Why, they wouldn't believe this if we were to tell 
it in the station.” 

««That’s truth ; but seein’ is believin’, you know.” 

“] think we may as well be going,” said Kenton, with a 
nervous shiver, and a stealthy look around, as though he ex- 
pected to see a demon form in every bush. 

“ And not wait for Lark ?” 

“What's the use? It will be morning soon. Ten to one 
he has missed us and taken the back track to the station.” 

“Yes, that is likely. Let’s be going, then,” coincided 
Boone. y i 

The two, carefully emerging from their covert in. the 
bushes, crossed the little glade and passed in front of the hol- 
lew oak. ; 4 

As they passed the tree, Kenton, who was a little in the 
advance, halted suddenly and placed his hand in alarm upon 


the arm of Boone. ; } ; 
“What's the matter?” asked Boone, quickly, in a cautious 


whisper. 
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“ Look there,” Kenton said, in the same low, guarded,tone, 
and, as he spoke, he pointed to the ground before him. 

Boone, with straining eyes, looked in the direction indicated 
by the outstretched hand of his companion. 

On the earth before them was stretched a dark form. 

Carefully, rigid as two statues, the two scouts examined 


it. 

‘“©What do you think ?” said Kenton, in a whisper. 

“Tt’s a man, [ think.” 

“*Can it be another victim of the Wolf Demon?” 

“ P’haps so; let’s examine it,” said Boone. 

Then the two, stealing forward with stealthy steps, knelt 
by the side of the senseless form. It was a man attired in the 
forest garb of deer-skin. He was lying with his face down- 
ward. 

The scouts turned him over, and then a cry of surprise 
broke from their lips. 

The man was Abe Lark. 

“ Lark, by hookey !’’ exclaimed Boone, in wonder. 

“ And hurt, too!’ cried Kenton. 

“It ’pears so.” 

Then carefully they searched for the wound. 

The search was fruitless. Lark was unburt. 

The two scouts looked at each other in wonder. : 

“ Nary wound,” said Boone, tersely. 
‘“What on yearth is the meaning of it?” questioned Ken- : 
ton. ee) 

Boone shook his head in doubt. 

Lark’s face was as white as the face of the dead, excepting 
that part where the crimson scar traversed it. 

Large drops of sweat’ stood upon the forehead of the sense- 
less man, and he breathed heavily, as if in pain. The veins, 
too, of the forehead were swollen out like whipeords. All 
gave evidence of great agony. 

* What shall we do?” asked Kenton, puzzled. 

“ First, get him out of this faint,” replied Boone. 

‘* What do you suppose is the matter with him?” 

“It looks like a#fit,” Boone said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ P’haps : 
he’s seen that awful figure, and the spook cast a spell upon 
him.” s 

To the superstitious minds of the borderers this seemed a 
reasonable explanation. 

“If I only had a little water now,” said Boone, looking 
around him as if in search of some friendly spring. 

“ve gota little flask of whisky,’ and Kenton produced 
it from an inside pocket of his hunting-shirt as he spoke. 

“That will do fust-rate, but it’s kinder of a shame to waste 
good liquor,”'said Boone, with a comical grin, as he proceeded 
to bathe the forehead of the senseless man with tae whisky. 
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In a few moments a low groan came from the lips of Lark. 
Then a convulsive shudder shook his massive frame. 

“He’s coming to,” said Kenton, who was anxiously watch- 
ing the face of Lark. 

“T knew the whisky would fetch him,” Boone remarked. 

Lark’s eyes opened slowly, and with a bewildered expres- 
sion, like one in a maze, he guzed into the faces of thé men 
who knelt by his side. 

“‘ What the deuce is the niatter with my head?” he niut- 
tered. 

It was evident tliat his senses were still in @ maze. 

“He don’t know you,” said Kenton, in a whisper, te 
Boone. 

“No,” replied the other, in the same guarded tone; “be 
hain’t fully recovered yet; hain’t got his mind right.” 

Then again Lark, whose eyes had wandered. off Nistlessly 
in the forest, looked into the face of the man who bent so ear- 
nestly over him. 

A gleam of recognition came over Lark’s features. Feebly 
he raised his hand to his head and passed it across his fore- +] 
head, as if by the act to call back his scattered senses. 

“Kurnel Boone,” he murmured. 

“Yours to command,” replied Boone, with a hearty press 
of Lark’s hand that lay by his side. F 

** And Kenton, too,” Lurk continued. 

“2 “Right to an iota,” returned the borderer. 

“ What on yearth has been the matter with me?” and Lark, 
with the assistance of Boone, rose to a sitting posture as he 
spoke. 

“That is what bothers us,” Boone said. “We have been 
waiting for you to come for some time, as agreed upon; and 
at lust, growing tired of waititig, we concluded either that 
you had been taken prisoner by the Shawnees, or else that 
you had returned to the sttion, haying missed us in the fer- 

est in some way.” 

A puzzled look appeared upon Lark’s face. 

“J can’t understand it,” he muttered, in doubt. 
“ Understand what?” Boone asked, 
“Why, how I came to be here.” 
Both Boone and Kenton looked at Lark in amazement. 
& “Don’t you know 2” Boone asked. 
_ ‘© No,” Lark replied. 

‘* Ain’t you hurt in some way?” 

“Not as [ knows on.” 

“Have you seen any thing terrible for to skeer you?” and 
the old hunter glanced nervously around as he spoke, ag 
though he expected tosee the dreaded wood demon by hia 
side. 

No,” again replied Lark. 
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“Well, where have you. been ?” 
“T don’t know.” 

Avain the two scouts stared at their companion in amaze 
meni. : 

“You don’t know?” Boone questioned, in wonder. 

“No; Lcean’t remember any thing about it.” 

“What have you been doing since we parted ?” 

“T can’! tell you that, either,” replicd Lark, evidently as 
greatly puzzled as the other two. 

“Can't tell?” 

“No. Ican remember parting with you here some hours 
ago, and making the agreement to meet you here again. Tien 
I struck off into the forest, intending to scout into the Indian 
village.” 

ia Yes.” 

“ And that is all I can remember.” 

** You don’t remember what you did after that?” 

“Not a thing about it,” Lark replied, decidedly. 

“Why, that was hours ago. I’ve been a prisoner in the 
hands of the Shawnees, and escaped from them, too, in that 
time,”’ Boone said. 

*T can not explain; it is all a blank to me,” Lark replied. 

“ Perhaps you were taken with a fit?” suggested Kenton. 

* Perhaps so.” 

“But where have you kept yoursel/?—for I'll swear that 
you wasn’t hyer thirty minutes ago,” Boone said, decidedly. 

“J can’t understand it in the least,” Lark replied, rising to 
his feet as he spoke, 

‘** Well, it’s the most mysterious affair that I ever heerd of,” 
Boone added, with a doubtful shake of the head. ‘‘ How do 
you fvel—weak ?” 

‘** No, as strong and as well as I ever was.” 

“It sounds just like one of the old hobgoblin stories that 
my father used to tell by the fire on a winter’s night,” Boone 
sail, thoughtfully. ‘IT allers thought that they were all lies, 
but this story of yours is as strange as any of them.” 

“Tt beats me,” Kenton observed. 
“Well, let’s be going.” 
And following Boone’s lead, they proceeded on their way. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A STRANGE ATTACK, 


For a few minutes in silence the three proceeded on 
through the forest. Boone was in the advance, Kenton fol- 
lowed, and Lark brought up the rear. 

Suddenly, Lark spoke. 

“ Hold on a minute, kurnel.” 

Astonished, both Boone and Kenton halted. 

The party were just crossing a little glade, whereon the 
moonbeams brightly fell. 

As the two turned to Lark, they noticed that his face was 
deadly pale—even whiter and more corpse-like tian when he 
was stretched senseless upon the sward. His lips were moy- 
ing convulsively. 

“What's the matter, Abe?” asked Boone, in alarm. 

“T don’t know,” said Lark, in guttural tones, and speaking 
with evident difficulty. "4 

Boone and Kenton exchanged glances of astonishment. 

“ Don’t you feel well?” Boone asked. 

“No. L—I am deathly sick,” and, as the words came from 
his lips, Lark sunk heavily to the earth. 

Alarmed, his two companions knelt by his side. 

«Jerusalem! You're tuck bad,” said Boone, bending over 
the fallen man. 

“My strength is all leaving me,” murmured Lark, in an- 

tish. 
aN And bain’t you been hurt at all?” asked Kenton, who could 
not understand this strange sickness. 

‘©No,” murmured Lark, speaking with great difficulty. 

“ Have you ever had one of these spells before ?” said Boone, 
fully as much puzzled as his brother scout to account for 
Lark’s strange illness. 

“ Yes,” replied Lark, feebly. 

“ Oh, you have x” 

= Vea” 

“ Well, what shall we do for you?” Boone felt a little: re- 
lieved in his mind by Lark’s words. 

“Take me and bind me to the trunk of the largest tree that 
Shere is near here.” ; : 

“Why ?” cried Boone, in astonishment at the strange re- 
quest. 

“Bind you to a tree!” exclaimed Kenton, in amazement. 

“ Yes,” replied Lark. 
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“Jerusalem! That’s odd treatment fora sick man,” said 
Boone. 

“Tt is the only way to treat my sickness,” replied Lark, in a 
husky voice. 

“You ar’n’t in earnest?” 

* Yes,” 

Boone could hardly believe his hearing. 

“Tie you to a tree?” 

“ Yes, and it must bea stout one,” murmured Lark. 

* A stout one?” 

“Yes, one that I can not pull up.” 

“Pull up!’ exclaimed both Boone and Kenton, m a 
breath. ‘ 

“ Yes,” replied Lark, his breath coming thick and hard, like 
the breath of a hunted animal, 

“Pull up a tree! Why, you ain’t got strength enough now 
to pull up a blackberry bush,” said Boone. 

“That is true,” murmured Lark, hoarsely; “but in a few 
minutes I shall have the strength of a giant.” 

Again Boone and Kenton looked at each other in wonder. 

“This is a riddle!” cried Boone, 

“Do not waste time in trying to guess it,” gasped Lark, 
hoarsely, “ but, if you are friends of mine, do as I wish before 
it is too late.” 

**Too late!” 

“Yes, a few minutes more and it will be too late. I have 
had these attacks before, but never until this one did I guess 
whut the result of the attack would be. But, now, Heaven 
has permitted me to have a knowledge of the truth.” Lark 
spoke with great difficulty, and white froth began to gather at 
the corners of his mouth. 

The two scouts looked upon the pain-distorted face of their 
companion in horror, 

“What on yearth is the matter with you?” exclaimed 
Boone. 

“Can't you guess? Don’t you see it in my face?” Lark 
gasped, in torture. ‘Iam going mad.” 

“Mad !” cried both the scouts, and they recoiled a step or 
two in horror. 

‘*Yes mad,” moaned Lark, in agony. “I ean feel the mad- 
ness creeping over me; tie me to a tree, else I may injure you 
or myself.” 

“T}1 do it!” cried Boone, impulsively. “Come, Kenton, 
give me a hand!” 

Then the two carried the helpless man to the foot of a stout 
oak that grew by the side of the clearing. 

With thongs cut from Lark’s hunting-shirt they bound him 
securely to the tree.. They placed him in an upright position 
against the trunk of the oak. 
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“There, can we do any thing else for you?” asked Boone 
after the tying had been completed. : os 

‘*No, except to remain near at-hand and watch me. The 
attack will not last long,” Lark replied. It was with great 
difficulty that he spoke at all. 

The scouts withdrew a short distance, and sitting down in 
the bushes, watched their friend that they had bound so se- 
curely. 

The moonbeams came down full on the head of the bound 
man—upon the massive head that drooped so listlessly upon 
the shoulder. 

For fully ten minutes Boone and Kenton watched, and Lark 
gave no sign of life. 

Face and figure scemed alike a part of the tree. 

“Tsay, kurnel,” said Kenton, in a cautious whisper, “ what 
do you think of it?” : 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Boone, slowly; “it’s a most 
wonderful affair. Thst a critter ‘should be able to tell afore- 
hand that he was going to have a mad spell and want himself 
tied up. Why, I never heerd of any thing like it.” 3 

“He ain’t moved yet,” said Kenton, still watching Lark 
intently. é 

“P haps he ain’t going mad after all?” suggested Boone. 

“Or, it may be that he ain’t quite right im his mind now, 
and the idea of his going mad is only one of the strange fancies 
that sick people have sometimes ?” queried Kenton, 

‘*That’s sound sense,” rejoined Boone, thoughtfully. 

Then a slight mcvement of Lark’s head put a stop to the 
conversation of the two scouts, and eagerly they watched the 
man bound so tightly to the tree-trunk. 

Lark raised his head slowly. By the light of the moon- 
beams the two watchers could aM see that it was deathly 
pale. But they also noted a change in the face. The eyes, 
which before had been lusterless and half-closed, were now 
opened wide, and, scemingly, strained to their fullest extent. 
They glared like eyes of fire—shone more like the eyes of a 
wild beast than the orbs of a human. 

“Look at his eyes!” said. Boone, in a cautious whisper. 

“They look as if they would pierce through a fellow !” 
observed Kenton, in a tone of awe, 

Carefully and searchingly Lark glared around him as if to 
discover whether he was watched or not. . 

Then he essayed to move from the tree, but the bonds that 
bound his hands and feet to the tree-trunk restrained him. 

In amazement Lark looked down upon the fetters that im- 
peded his action. 

“His memory’s clean gone,” said Boone, in Kenton’s ear. 

“1 do believe he 2s mad now,” observed Kenton, in a tone 
of conviction. 
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“Yes, but lock at him.” 

Lark was carefully surveying the bonds that bound him te 
the. tree. 

A moment or two his eyes glared upon the leathern fet- 
ters, and then, with a desperate effort, he essayed to break 
them. 

The veins on his forehead knotted and swelled as he tugged 
with almost superhuman strength, but the effort was useless. 
He could not free himself, 

“Jerusalem! ain’t that strength thar!” muttered Boone, 
as he watched the tension of the thongs. 

“They're going to hold him, though,” replied Kenton, ea- 
gerly watching the strange scene. 

Again Lark glared around him, and again he tried to burst 
the bonds that bound him. 

The thongs cut into the flesh of the wrists, but he seemed 
not to heed the pain. Every muscle in his huge frame was 
brought into play. 

Another mighty effort.and the leathern thong burst as if it 
liad only been a band of straw! 

“Talk about a giant—did you see that thong ga?” exclaimed 
Boone, in a guarded tone to Kenton. 

“ He snapped it like a pipe-stem.” 

No look of triumph appeared upon Lark’s face as he 
felt that his hands were free—only the look of fierce, settled 
determination. 

Again he glanced around the little opening as if in search 
of watchers; then he proceeded to untie the lashings that 
bound his feet to the tree. 

In afew minutes the thongs dropped to the ground, and 
Lark was at liberty. 

He stepped from the side of the oak and drew himself up 
proudly to the moonbeams, as if rejoicing that he was free. 
All traces of his former feebleness had disappeared. 

The two scouts watched his movements with anxiety. 

Lark, pausing in the center of the little opening, fumbled 
for a moment at his girdle. 

“* Ffe’s looking for a we’pon,” said Boone, in a whisper. 

“ Yes, it looks like it,” replied Kenton. 

Then from his girdle Lark drew a keen-edged scalping- 
knife. He tried the edge of the blade and the point, care- 
fully, npon bis finger; then, with a grim smile of satisfaction, 
he replaced the knife in his girdle. 

Slowly, with cautious steps, Lark stole across the glade, 
but on the borders of the wood he halted—paused for a mo- 
ment, irresolute, and then his strength seemed to fail him. 
A deep groan of anguish came from his lips. 

He tottered for a moment, as though striving by the mere 
force of his will to keep his feet; then, with another groan, 
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deeper and more agonizing than the first, he fell heayi.y to 
the ground. . 
Quickly Boone and Kenton left their covert in the thicket, 
and hastened to his side. ” 
Again he lay in a swoon, senseless, as before ; the swollen 
veins marked the white forehead, and the waxy drops of 
perspiration formed a strange contrast, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE RETURN TO POINT PLEASANT. 


“Now I know what was the matter with him before! 
eried Boone, as be knelt hy Lark’s side. 

* One of these fits, eh ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Slowly Lurk’s seattered senses came back to him. Witha 
vacint look he gazed into the faces of the two men who knelt 
by his side. 

“By hookey, you’ve had a rough time of it,” said Boone. 

“J have been out of my head, then ?” ‘ 

“ Yes, mad as a Mareh bare,” replied the borderer. 

“Just look at the strips of deer-skin,” said Kenton, point- 
ing to the severed pieces lying at the foot of the oak. “ You 
bu’st ’em just as if they had been paper.” 

‘*T feel weak enough now,” said Lark, sadly. 

“No wonder!” exclaimed Boone, * you've used up all your ¥ 
streneth. Jerusalem! I thought you'd pull the oak over, I 
shouldn’t like to have a tussle with you when you're in one 
of them queer fils like you had just now.” 

Aided by his companions, Lark. rose slowly to his fect. 

“Tsay, Abe, have you any idea what itis that makes you 
act so queer?” Kenton asked. : 

“Yes; do you see this sear ?” and Lark pointed to the ter- 
rible, Jivid mark that disfigured his face. 

“ Of course,” Kenton replied. 

“Phe wound that made that scar is the cause of it; that is, 
J think it is. The wound affected my head. .I have never 
been the.same man since.” od 2 7 

“Tv’sa mighty strange thing,” said Boone, wonderingly. 

“Yes; I’ve had these spells before... I can always teil when 
they are coming on. I have a strange, burning sensation in 
my head ; everything before my eyes is tinged witb red; the 
blood races like wildfire through my veins, then all my senses 
leave me. Ican remember nothing.” 
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“ Tlow did you receive the wound?” Boone asked, 

“Tn an Indian fight. After it was given me I lay for days 
between life and death. I escaped death, but the dark cloud 
of madness fullows me.” 

“* Well, it’s the queerest story that I ever did hear tell of,” 
said Boone, sagely. 

“ How do you feel now ?” asked Kenton. 

“ Oh, much better,” replied Lark. 


¥ ‘Strong enough for to go on?” 


a Yes.” 

» ‘*Tet’s be making tracks, then.” 

Caretully and cautiously the three proceeded through the 
thicket. 

No hostile Indians barred their course, and by the time the 
sun reached the meridian, the three entered the stockade that 
fenced Point Pleasant. 

Warm was the greeting that they received from the settlers, 
but many a sun-bronzed cheek grew pale, and many a stout 
heart beat quick when the scouts told the story of Ke-ne-ha- 
ha’s expedition, 

It was sad news indeed to the hardy borderers when they 
learned that the great Shawnee cliieftain had dug up the war- 
hatchet, and would soon bring his painted warriors—hot for 
slaughter—to the banks of the Ohio. 

Then, too, for the first time, Boone heard the story of the 
strange disappearance of General Tréveling’s daughter, Vir- 

inia. 
e The rage of tlie old Indian-fighter knew no bounds when 
he heard that the renegade, Girty, lad abducted the girl. 

“The eternal villain !” he cried, in wrath, ‘let me draw 
‘bead’ on him once, and he'll never carry off any other 
white gal to give to the painted devils that he calls his broth- 
ers.” 

The party headed by Jake Jackson, who had been in search 
of traces of the missing girl, had returned to Point Pleasant 
just before the arrival of the three scouts. Their search had 
been fruitless ; no traces of the missing girl had they discoy- 
ered. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, General,” said Boone to the aged 
father, whose sad countenance showed plainly his deep griet, 
“thar ain’t any tise of looking for the gal, or that ’tarnil vil- 
lain either, in the timber “bout hyer. He’s made tracks long 
ago for the Injun settlement by the banks of the Scioto, Chil- 
licothe, as the red heathens call it.” 

“ But, colonel, can nothing be done to rescue her?” asked 
the aged father, in despair. 

_ “Why, General, you seé it’s a bad time for to do any thing. 
Within twenty-four hours the Injuns will be around us 
thick as bees round a hive. We'll have our hands full to at 
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tend to the savages and keep their paws off our top-knots. 
I feel right bad fur you, General, but you know our first duty 
is to the helpless she-critters and young ’uns hyer. We can’t 
Jet ’em be massacred right afore our eyes, you know. We've 
got to whip the red devils fust; then we'll do what we can 
toward saving your little gal.” 

“© You are right, Boone,” said the old soldier, sadly ; “ the 
safety of the whole settlement can not be putin peril for the 
suke of my private griet. 1 must bow in submission to the 
will of Heaven, though my affliction is sore.” , 

“ General, I feel for you, but duty you know is duty,” said 
Boone, slowly. 

“ Heaven forbid that I should say a single word to swerve 
you from the path of duty. Iam too old a soldier to counsel 
you to do wrong,” sdid the old man, quickly. 

“ Besides, General, I think about the best blow that we can 
strike for your daughter’s rescue is to whip the red heathens 
that are coming ag’in’ us. When we drive ’em back, then 
we can follow them up, and perhaps be able to snake the 
little gal out of their hands.” Boone was trying by his words 
to lift the weight of sorrow that pressed so heavily upon the 
heart of the old soldier. 

The father shook his head sorrowfully. He had little hope 
of ever seeing his daughter again. a 

He knew the nature of the red-men well. If defeated in 
their attack on the station, they would be apt in their rage to 
avenge their defeat by giving any helpless prisoner that might 
be in their hands to the fiery torture of death at the stake. 
No wonder that the father’s heart was sad. 

“How many men have come in, Jake?” questioned the 
old bunter. 

‘We've got nigh onto two hundred, all told,” replied the 
sturdy Indian-fighter. 

‘© Well, we ought to be able to whip a thousand of the red 
skins, easy,” said Boone, in a confident tone, “Do you ex- 
pect any more, Jake ?” 

“Not above half a dozen, kurnel; we’ve drawn ’bout all 
our men in now,” Jackson replied. , 

“ Set the women to running bullets, and get plenty of wa- 
ter inside the stockade. The red heathens may make a siege 
of it,” said Boone. 

“« Byerything has been fixed, kurnel.” 

“That's pert. Now, Jake, I guess we three had better 
take a little rest. We've been everlastingly tramping through 
the timber. Throw out some scouts up the river to watch 
for the red devils. After ?ve had an hour's nap I'l] take to 
the woods myself.” . 

Then Boone went to his cabin; he was followed by Kenton 


and Lark. 


ee 
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“JT wonder what’s the matter with the stranger did you 
notice how pale he looked?” Jackson said, referring to Lark. 

“ Wal—yes, I did,” replied one of the settlers, who stood by 
Jackson’s side. “I reckon they’ve had a putty tough tramp 
onto it. Maybe, though, some on ws will look white afore 
We git through with Ke-ne-la-ha and his Shawnees.” 

Many an anxious face in the little group of men that sur- 
rounded Jackson testified to the truth of the speaker’s guess. 

In the cubin the three scouts stretched themselves upon the 
hear-skins spread upon the floor, and soon were in the land 
of dreams. 

The hour’s nap of Boone had Jasted some tour hours, and 
the shades of evening were beginning to gather thick about 
the settlement when the old borderer awoke. 

Boone rubbed his eyes and indulged in a prolonged yawn. 

“ Jerusalem! my eyes feel as if they were full of sticks,” 
he muttered. 

Then Boone cast his eyes through the lictle window that lit 
up the cabin, to the sky. 

“Tt’s late, too, by hookey !” he cried. “It’s time for us to 
be on the look-out, for the red devils will probably try to cross 
the Ohio some time after dark.” 

Then Boone laid his hand upon Kenton’s shoulder, 

The scout awoke instantly. His slumber was like the sleep 


“of a cat. 


» Pp 


‘*Time for our scout, Kenton,” Boone said. 

“Ali. right: Yin on hand, kurnel.. Shall I wake Lark?” 
Kenton asked. 

The third one of the scouts was still buried in heavy slum- 
bers. 

“Yes: he'll be mad if we go without him, or at least, I 
know I would be,” said Boone, with a chuckle. The stout- 
hearted borderer welcomed danger as he would an early 
friend. 

‘All right; Pll wake him, then.” 

Kenton laid his hand upon Lark’s shoulder, but the sleeper 
stirred not. 

“Shake him a little,” suggested Boone. 

Kenton did so, but the sleeping man never stirred. 

“ He’s laying himself right down to it, ain’the ?” said Beone, 
with a dry humor in his voice. 

“Hadn’t we better go without him?” asked Kenton. 

“Try once more... He’s the soundest sleeper that I ever did 
see,” Boone said. 

Again Kenton shook the sleeping man, and this time vio- 
lently, but the effort was useless; Lark never moved. 

Kenton bent over and examined him. 

38 He ain’t a-breathin’ right,’ the scout said, in some little 
alarm, 
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“Has he got another fit?” asked Boone, quickly. 

“Well, it looks like it. His teeth are elenched together 
and he’s breathing like a quarter-horse.” y 

3oone knelt by Kenton’s side and bent over Lark. 

A moment’s examination convinced Boone that there was 
something the matter with his companion. 

Lark’s breath came thick and bard, 

“ Another spell, by thunder!” muttered Boone, as, with 
Kenton, he bent over the unconscious man. . 

Then, suddenly, as though moved by some secret spring 

' Lark’s eyes opened. Te stared into thé faces of the two that 
bent over him, but his eyes were like eyes of glass; there was 
no life therein. 

Like men in a trance, Boone and Kenton gazed into the 
white face and the great, staring eyes, 

There was something in the face that seemed to chill the 
very blood coursing in their veins. 

For a moment Lark stared with meaningless eyes at the 
two, and they, fixed as statues, horrified, they knew not at 
what, returned the Jook. 

Then, with a sudden start, and apparently with the strength 
of a giant playing in his muscles, Lark sprung to his feet, — 

As he rose, he came in violent contact with Boone and 
Kenton, and the sudden shock hurled them to the floor as 


though they had been two children 


yaa When he had gained his feet, Lark cast a rapid glance 
. around him, passed his hand mechanically across his fore- 


head, and then, with a stealthy step, like unto a wild beast 
crawling in upon its prey, he left the eabin. 

For a moment Boone and Kenton, seated upon the floor 
where they had fallen, looked at each other in speeciiless 
astonishment. : 

“Tf he ain’t mad, I’m a catfish!” cried Kenton. 

“Let's foller him; he may do some one a mischief!” ex- 
claimed Boone. Then, with eager haste, they followed Lark. 


“” CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE PRICE OF LE-A-PAH’S HAND. 


Tu shades of night descended upon the village of Chilli- 
sone yet the plumed and painted warriors headed hy Ke-ne- 
ha-ba went not forth upon their expedition agains ; = 
on the banks of the Ohio, Sainst the whites 

The red chiefiain fumed and chafed like a caged lion.” His 

. * 
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allies, the Wyandots and the Mingoes, had sent word that 
they could not move their forces for three days, and so, de- 
spite his desire for war, he was compelled to remain inactive. 

Nhe wily sachem knew full well that he could accomplish 
nothing unless he came down upon his foes in overwhelming 
numbers. 

Ke -ne-ha-ha had faced the deadly fire of the white rifles on 
many 2 bloody field. He had felt the prowess of the hardy 
bordermen, and bud learned to respect it. No hoet-beaded 
boy was he, to rashly dare the power of the white-skins, with- 
outa force far superior to theirown. 

And so he waited, and while he waited—furious as the 
angry bear cheated of his prey—he called down the eurses of 
the Great Spirit upon the heads of the slow-moving chiefs, 
his alli-s. 

Ile paced restlessly up and down the narrow confines of his 
wigwam. 

* Tue chiefs of the Wyandots and the Mingoes are like tur- 
tles; they should have houses on their backs. A warrior 
should be like the eagle or the hawk—swift as the forked light 
of the Great Spirit. The white-skins must know that the 
red-men will soun tuke the war-path against them. The great 
chiet, Boone, has long ears. Like a fox he crept into the 
Shawnee village; he will carry back to his people the news 
that the red warriors are arming for the fight.” 

The meditations of the chief were interrupted by the en- 
trance of his daughter, Le-a-pah. 

The feaiur:s of the chieftain softened as he looked upon the 
handsome face of his only child, ; 

‘*May Le-a-puh speak with her father, the great chief 2?” 
asked the girl, with a timid smile. 

“The heart of the father is always open to the words of 
his child,” replied the chief, drawing the little form of the 
girl 10 him »s he spoke, and smoothing back the dark masses 
of ebon hair from her low forehead, 

‘Will my father be angry if Le-a-pah speaks straight ?” 
and the girl looked shyly into her father’s face as she spoke. 

“Let my daughter speak ; the chief will not be angry at 
his singiny-bird, because her tongue is not forked,” said Ke- 
ne-ha-lia, tenderly. 

“My father is the great chief of the Shawnee nation; will 
my father be angry if his child has looked upon a young 
brave with loving eyes?” 

An earnest look the chief cast into his daughter's face. 

“The singing-bird wishes to leave her father, then ?” 

“Did not the mother of the singing-bird leave her father 
when she came to sing in the lodge of the great chief?” the 
maiden asked, shyly. 

“ My daughter speaks straight. Itis the course of nature, 
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The leaf falls from the tree 2nd seeks the embrace of the earth. 
What isthe name of the chief in whose wigwam Le-a-pah 
would sing ?” 

‘He is only a young brave,” began the girl, timidly. 

“ Youth is not a crime,” interrupted the chief; “ nor would T 
give my child to a brave whose hairs are like the snow in 
color. Spring should not sit in the lap of Winter, else her 
blood will be chilled into ice—it is bad.” : 

“The young brave is not yet a great warrior, but he has a 
heart as big asa bear, and no white plume is bound up in his 
sealp-locks. He will be a great chief when years come heavy 
upon his head,” said the girl, cheered by the encouraging 
words of the great chief. 

“Let my daughter speak his name, and then Ke-ne-ha-ha 
will know how to answer,” said the father. y 

“ Heis enlled the White Dog,” and then the girl gazed anx- 
iously into her father’s face, but the face of the chief was like 
a face of marble; not a musele moved as the name of his 
dauchter’s lover fell upon his ears. Even the keen womanly 
instinct of Le-a-pah, now made doubly keen by the firts of 
love burning so intensely in her bosom, could not detect 
whether ber father was pleased or displeased. 

“The young warrior that captured the great white fighting- 
man, Boone %” said the chief, slowly. 

The heart of the girl leaped for joy ; she thought the speech 
of her father an omen of good. 

“Yes,” she replied, joyously, and the warm blood leaped 
freely into her cheeks. " 

“The young brave is. very young,” said the chief, gravely. 
But the heart of the girl could not be deceived. Her heart 
had told her that her father approved of her choice. 

“ Le-a-pah is young, too,” replied the girl. 

« The chief is new on the war-path,” : 

“Yet, alone he grapp'ed with the great white hunter, and 
brought him to the earth. What other red warrior has eyer 
done the like?” 

A grim smile crept over the stern features of the chief as 
he listened to the unanswerable words of the girl. 

“‘ My daughter is as. wise asthe fox—she speaks for her lover 
as stoutly as the she-wolf fights for her young.” 

“The ereat. chief is not angry at Le-a-pah because she 
speaks for the man she loves a 

‘\No; it is the blood of Ke ne-ha-ha running in the veins 
of Le-a-pah that bids herspeak.” 

“My father will then give his consent that the young chief 
shall clxim Le-a-prh as his own ?” 

“Kene-ha-ba will then be alone in the world. The Red 
Arrow, his eldest joy, lies beneath the big oaks that swa 
their leafy branches in the woods of the Scioto valley. It is 
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the will of the Great Spirit—the chief will not murmur 
at it.” 

“Then Le-a-pah may go and sing in the lodge of the young 
warrior, and make glad his heart?” asked the girl, her heart 
swelling with joy. 

“ Yes—on one condition,” replied the chief. 

“And what is that?” a-ked the girl, puzzled. 

“The chief must firstknow. If he accepts the condition and 
performs the service asked, then Le-a-pah shall be his wile, 
and Ke-ne-ha-ha will himself give her into his bands.” 

The look of joy upon the face of the girl amply repaid the 
father for his kindly words. 

“ Ke-ne-ha-ha too is growing old. In years to come he 
will be too old to lead the Shawnee warriors to battle. His 
feet wiil be feeble upon the war-path and his sight will be 
dim. The Shawnees will select a new chief to lead them. 
Who so fit as the son-in-law of their old sachem, if Ke-ne-la- 
ha lifts up his voice in his favor ?” 

The heart of the girl beat high with pride as she listened to 
the words of her father and thought of the future that lookec 
so bright before her. 

“ Le-a-pah can not speak as she would, for her heart is too 
full.” 

* Let my daughter send the young chief to me. Ke-ne-ha-ha 
will tell him of the service that he must attempt in order to 
win the flower of the Shawnee tribe.” 

“Tt is a service of danger?” and a look of anxious fear 
swept over her dark face. 

“Tf the flower is not worth the winning, no chieftain’s 
hand shall ever pluck it from the parent stem,” replied the 
father. 

“The young brave will face a thousand deaths, Le-a-pah 
will pledge her life for it,” said the girl, promptly, and ther 
she left the wigwam. 

In a few minutes the young warrior who aspired to the 
hand of the great chieftain’s daughter stood within the lodge 
of ihe great chief. 

Ke ne-ha-ha cast a searching glance into the frank and 
open face of the yonne Indian. Thercin he saw written both 
courage and skill. 

“The young brave would have the daughter of Ke-ne-ha 
ha to sing in his w igwam ?” 

“The chief speaks straight,’ replied the young warrior, 
firmly. 

“The love of a pure girl is priceless; no treasure like it oo 
the earth; itis the greatest blessing that Manitou ever gave 
to his red children. What will the young warrior give or do 
to win the singing bird ?” 

He will give his life for Le-a-pah; do all possible things 


” 
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Let the chief speak—tell of the service that he wishes the 
young warrior to do,” said the Shawnee, pronyptly. 

For a moment Ke-ne-ha-ha looked into the face of the 
young brave as though pondering upon the words that he was 
about to speak, 

The warrior waited anxiously, impatient to know of the 
deed that he must do to win the vfrl that he loved so fondly. 

“Pue chief has heard of the Wolf Demon?” asked Ke-ne- 
a-ha. 

“ Yes,” replied the warrior, and a look of dread crept over 
his face as he heard the name of the terrible scourge of the 
Shawnee nation, - 

“The paws of the Wolf Demon are red with the blood of 
my people. Many Shawnee warriors have fallen. by’ the 
tomahawk of this terrible being. On their breasts he cuts his 
totem—a Red Arrow. Does the chief know way the to:em 
of the Demon is a Red Arrow?” 

* No,” the warrior replied. 

“The Red Arrow was tive eldest daughter of Ke-ne ha-ha 
—the sister of Le-apah. She left her tribe to dwell in the 
wizw:im of a white stranger. Ke-ne-haha followed and 
siruck to the death the false girl who forsook her tribe, He 
killed also the white skin. The dead white was eaten up by 
a wolf, but the soul of the white-skin lived, It eat_up the 
soul of the animal, and the beast became the Wolf Demon 
—. wolf with a human soul. The Wolf Demon ean be kill- 
Ke ne-ba-ha has grappled with him. He did not clutch 


ed, d : 
air bat substance. The human wolf can be struck Lo the 


death if the blow be given rightly.” 

The words of the great chief opened the eyes of the young 
Drave. He guessed What the service Was that the Siawnee 
chiefiain wished at his hands, 

“ Let the erent chief speak of the deed that must-be done 
to win the hand of Le-a-pah.” 

“The human wolf can be killed—” 

“ Yes,” 

“Let my young brave try to kill the Wolf Demon, If he 
draws one drop of blood from the scourge of the Shawnees, 
he shall have the daughter of Ke-ne-ha-ha. 

A look of fierce determination settled upon the face of the 
young warrior. 

“The Shawnee warrior accepts the offer,” he said, firmly. 
“He will seek for the Wolf Demon in the wood. He will 
search for him as the panther searches for the red chief that 
steals its eub. If mortal hands can take the life of the 
gig terror, then he shalt fa!l by the knife of the White 

og.” 

“Tt cood!?”’ cried Ke-ne-ha-ha, and «a look of satisfaction 
came over his face ‘Let the young warrior perform the 
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service and the great chief of the Shawnee nition will give 
him his child.” 

“The White Dog will seek the Wolf Demon at onee.’ 

Then the warrior turned upon his heel and left the wigwam. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


DEATH OR FREEDOM. 


Wut the great Shawnee chieftain was stating to the 
anxious lover the condition that covered the gift of his 
daughters hand, another strange life drama was being en- 
acted in the Indian village. 

Kendrick—the renegade—and his daughter—the Kanawha 
Queen—stood tovether by the wigwam that held in its con- 
fines the helpless prisoner, Virginia Treveling. 

Before the door of the lodge’ sat a brawny Shawnee brave, 
placed there by Girty to watch the prisoner, 

The dark-browed renegade had taken ample measures tc 
hold his victim, securely, in his power. 

First, Kate guarded the prisouer; second, the Indian war- 
rior kept ward and watch. 

No thought of the prisoner’s escape ever crossed the mind 
of Girty. He, too, like the Shawnee chicfiain, Ke-ne ha-ha, 
chafed A the del» ay of the expedition ag+inst the whites 

The renegade was fully as eager as his red brother for the 
banquet of blood. He longed to see the smoke of the burn- 
ing dwellings cloud the face of the sky, and to wet his knife 
in the warm life-blood 

Kendrick had just explained to his daughter the reasons 
that led to the delay of the expedition, 

Kate listened attentively, her brain busy in thought. 

* And when will the expedition move?” she asked. 

“That's dnberous, gal,” he answered. ‘‘ It all depends np- 
on the Wyandots and the Mingoes, When they send their 
warriors, then we kin go ahead, but not till then.* 

“And my plan, father, to remove this girl from my path ?” 

“Yon had better carry it out right away,” said the rene- 
gade, after thinking for a moment. “ Thar ‘be no better 
chance than at the present. [owe Girly a little balance, 
which I reckon this affair will settle. Instead of staying 
with his own tribe, the Wyandots, he’s been sneakin’ round 
hyer with the Shawnee. If it goes on, he'll have more in- 
fluence hyer than I bave, and. I ain’t agein’ to stand that, 
nohow. §o, gal, if you want any help te snake the gal out 
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of jis clutches, ’m the critter for to give it to you, and no 
mistake.” 

**I may need your aid, father,” said the girl, thoughtfully. 

; “Allright, you kin have it. I’d do most any thing to spite 
him.” 

“T think that it will be better to carry the girl off to-night. 
He may place her in some safer place to-morrow.” 

“Jest so; thar’s no tellin’; he’s as suspicious as a crow. 
Tt will worry him some to lose the gal,” said Kendrick, with 
& grin. 

“But the Indian sentry before the door of the wigwam?” 
and, with her eyes, Kate indicated the brawny warrior, who, ” 
seated before the lodge-door, was smoking a rude pipe, fash- 
joned from a corn-stalk, with great satisfaction. 

“Oh, I kin fix him easy ’nough,” replied Kendrick. 

“Then I will make the attempt at once,” said Kute, de- 
cidedly. 

“Til fix the Injun. You go into the lodge. I'll talk 
to the chief and get him to leave his past for a moment, 
When he’s gone, I’Il cough; then, you slip out of the lodge 
with the gal and take to the timber. It ain't likely that they 
will be apt to discover that the gal is gone 1ill morning.” 

“And by that time it will mnuke very little difference whe- 
ther it is discovered or not,” said Kate, meaningly. 2 

“ Are you going to kill the gal?” asked Kendrick, speaking 
as coolly and as unconcerned as though it was the killing of 
some worthless beast that he referied to, 

‘* Why should I Jet her live?” asked Kate, fiercely. ‘‘Is 
the not loved by the man whom I Jove better than T do any 
one else in this world ?” 

‘But if you leave her hyer with Girty—” 

**May she not escape from bim?” 

“That's trne; but dead—” 

“She can not return.” 

“That's true; ag’in.” 

“Once in the forest, dead, a prey to the wolyes, she never 
more will rival me.” 

“Wal, I don’t know but what I like it better that way my- 
self. I:ll worry Qirty, an@ that will jest suit me,” said Ken- 
driek, thoughtfully. sah yb 

“Tl enter the wigwam at once and prepare the girl,’ 

“And arter you go in I'll tackle the Injun._ I’ve got an 
idea for to git shet of him. When I congh, you'll know that 
he’s out of the way, and that you kin fetch the little gal 
out.” 

So without further words, Kate Jeft her fa her and entered 
the lodge. Kendrick waited until she was fairly inside, and 
then he walked, leisurely, to the Indian on guard and sat 
town by his side. 
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The brawny chief acknowledzed the approach of the rene- 
gade with a nod of recognition, 

“ Ain’t this kinder dull work for my brother?” asked the 
renegade, 

“ Ugh! and the Indian gave vent to a grunt of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“You'd rather be on the war path ag’in’ the white-skins 
along the Ohio than to be hyer, a-keepin’ watch over a 
squaw ?” 

My brother speaks straight,” said the Indian, in a surly 
one, taking the pipe from his lips for a moment. 

“ Pity we ean’t go on the war-trail, hey ?” 
“Big pity,” replied the chief, sententiously. 

“My brother ib la mueh of his Wyandot brother, Girty ?” 
said Kendrick, in a tone of question. 

“His Wyandot brother is a great warrior,” replied the chief, 
evidently not willing to commit himself by a decided an- 
swer. 

“Wal, I judged that you thought a heap of him by being 
willing z to do his watching, hyer,” said Kendrick, suggestively. 

‘ Girty is a great Wyandot chief, but the Shawnee brave is 
not his watch-dog for love. The chief does a service, but the 
chief will be paid for it.” 

“Oho!” muttered Kendrick, to himself, “I reckon I know 
how the chief is a-going to be paid.” 

“My brother knows now that the Shawnee chief is to be 
paid for his service,” said the Indian. 

**No more than right,” said Kendrick, heartily. “TI heerd 
the other day that Girry got some corn-juice from a flat-boat 
that he captivated on the Ohio.” 

“Wah! it is good. Tne Shawnee brave is to have corn- 
juice in payment for his service.” 

“Wal, corn-juice ain't bad to take when it’s good,” said 
Kendrick, reflectively. 

It is good ” replied. the warrior, decidedly, 

®T wish my Wigwam wasn’t so far off,’ said Kendrick, 
with a sly look into the Indian’s bronzed features vs he 
spoke, 

“Why does my brother wish that?” asked the chief. 

‘Wal I feel thirsty, and I’ve got some of the best corn- 
tice that you ever see’d in my wigwam, and I’m too ’tarnal 
azy 10 go alter it.” 

“Tt is bad,” said the warrior, slowly, looking askance at the 
renegade, 

“Tf my hrother did not have to watch the wigwam he 
could’ go for the corn-juice and we would drink it together.” 

be My brother speaks Light.” 

“Tim sorry the chief can not go—” 

“Why can not the chief go?” asked the Indian, within 
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whose breast there had sprung up a desire to taste the pre- 
cious fire-water of the renegade. 

‘© Ts he not watching the wigwam for his Wyandot brother 
Girty ?” 

“Gan not the Shawnee chief go for the fire-water, and leave 
his Shawnee brother to watch the lodge?” asked the Indian. 

Of course this was exactly what the shrewd renegade 
wished. 

“ My brother is as wise as the fox.” 

The Indian bowed at the compliment. 

“ Will my Shawnee brother go for the fire-water and leave 
me to watch the lodge ?” 

“My brother speaks good. The chief will go,” and the In- 
dian rose to his feet. 

“Tne chief will find the corn-juice under a blanket near the 
door of the lodge.” 

The Indian bowed gravely, and departed. 

“He'd smell it out, anyway,” muttered Kendrick; “leave a 
red-skin alone for finding whisky, if thar’s any around, They 
go for it quick es a coon does for a tall tree when the dogs are 
arter him... Now Ill jest: warn Kate, so that she will know 
that the coast is clear. I reckon Girty will swear some when 
he finds that the gal has broke for tall timber,” and the rene- 
gade chuckled in glee. 

iis fic.of laughter over, he looked about him carefully. No 
one wis in sight; so he cautiously gave the signal agreed upon 
between Kate and himself, 

A few moments after the sound of the cough died away on 
thé night wir, Kate came cautiously from the wigwam,fol- 
lowed by Virginia. i 

“ All right, gal,” said the renegade, quickly. ‘‘ The Injun’s 
out of the way, but don’t let grass grow under your feet. be- 
tween hyer and the Ohio. They may diskiver that you've cut 
your stick any moment.” 

“Do not worry, father; I know every foot of the ground 
between here and the river,” replied the girl, a strange nerv- 
ousness patent in her voice. © Jome, lady; do not tear; be- 
fore this night is over, you shall be free from danger.” 

“ Thar ain’t much danger in the grave,” muttered the rene- 


gade between. his teeth. 

Pen Kate kd the way into the wood, and Virginia followed 
Without a word. 

The renezade watched them until the dark shadows of the 
forest closed around them and they were hid from his view. 

“Tyeckon my little gal will fix ber,” mutiered the renegade, 
in a tone of satisfaction. 

Tien a thought flashed suddenly across his mind, With a 
sudden spring he leaped to liis feet. 

“ By ali tue imps below, I never thought of that before ig 
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he cried, excitedly. ‘‘Shall I foller and stop’em?” and He 
took a few steps toward the wood, as if to execute the pur- 
pose. ‘‘But no, why should 1?” and he halted. ‘* One don’t 
know it, and the other don’t either. It can’t be acrime if she 
don’t know what she’s doing in killing this gal.’ And then 
another thought came into his mind. The dull-witted rene- 
gade was gétiing strangely bright. 

“The gal has fooled me! I remember now that she onée 
told me that Miss Treveling was the only woman in the world 
that had ever spoken a kind word to her, and that she would 
willingly lay down her life for her sake. The truth on’t is, 
that she has sneaked the gal out of our hands to save her. 
The lover story was all moonshine. Wal, let the gal do it, if 
she kin. She little knows what she is doing when she suves 
this she-critter.” 

Then the renegade resumed his place by the lodge. 

In a short time the Shawnee returned with the gourd bottle 
of whisky. 

It only took a few minutes for the renegade and the chief , 
to empty the gourd. 

Hardly had they finished the whisky when from the dark- 
ness came Girty. 

Girty said but a few words to the two and then entered the 
lodge. 

“There'll be a hurricane ’fore long,” muttered Kendrick. 

The renegade was right, for Girty rushed from the wigwam, 
furious as the panther cheated of its prey. 

“Curses on you, the gal is gone!” he cried. : 

The Indian looked the astonishment he felt, while on Ken- 
drick’s face was a look of amazement, of course assumed for 
the occasion. 

“You have left your post,” Girty cried to the Indian. 

The chief did not attempt to deny it; but strove to excuse 
himself by stating that Kendrick had witehed in his place. 

Girty guessed the scheme at once. 

“You eternal villain!” he cried, addressing Kendrick; “it 
was al] contrived between you and your daughter to rescue 
the girl from my hands, you lying hound!” 

Enraged, Kendrick rose to his feet, drew his knife and made 
a dush at Girty, but his opponent was quicker far than he, 
for, as Kendrick advanced, Girty dealt him a terrifie blow 
with his tomahawk that felled him like a log to the earth. 

‘Lie there and rot!” cried Girty, contemptuously. “ And 
now summon the warriors; we must follow our birds at once. 
As for this affair, you can bear witness, chief, that I struck 
him in self-defense.” 

Within five minutes, a dozen painted warriors, headed by 
Girty, were on the trail of the fugitives. 


- CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FOLLOWING A MADMAN. 


Wrrn eayer haste, Boone and Kenton followed in the foot. 
steps of Lark. 

On through the station, without turning to the right or 
left, but heading straight toward the forest, Lark wen). 

Amazed at his strange action, they strove to overtake him, 
but the madmin—for the two borderers had but little doubt 
that Lark had been attacked by sudden madness—entered 
Abe shadows of the wood before the others could overtake 
iim. 

The two paused on the edge of the timber and looked at 
each other for a moment in astonishment. 

“© Well, dern my old hide, ef I know what to make of this!” 
exclaimed Boone, breaking the silence. 

‘Shall we follow him?” asked Kenton. 

“ Yes,” replied Boone, decidedly. **T never see’d anything 
like this hyer afore, and I feel a nat’ral curiosity 10 see the 
end onto it. We were a-goin’ to make @ scout, and ef we fol- 
ler him, why, it’s pretty much the same thing.” 

So, without further conversation, the two plunged into the 
wood. 

They tracked Lark easily, for he crashed througli the wood 
without caution, making fully as much noise as a huge bear. 

Lark was heading straight for the Ohio; in fact, retracing 
the course the three had taken in coming from the Indian yil- 
lage of Chillicothe. > 

“Ef we should happen to run into a war-party of Shaw 
nees, they’d make mince-meat out of us afore you could say 
Jack Robingson,” growled Kenton to Boone, as they raced 
through the tangled mazes of the thicket, in their endeavor to 
keep up with the madman’s headlong course. 

“Yes, it’s lucky that thar ain’t any chance of meetin’ the 
red heathens this side of the big drink.” Boone was refer- 
ring to the Ohio. 

_ “Derned ef I ain’t gitting short-windec ;’ said his compan- 
ion, breathing heevily. } 

‘“Well, I ain’t got any more wind than I want myself,” 
Boone replied. 

Still onward through the forest Lark went, never slacking 
his headlong speed, stopping not for bush uor brier. 

At last he reached the river's bank. 
The shades of night were descending fast upon the earth, 
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coyering forest and river with a mantle of inky blackness 
Afar off in the eastern sky, the moon, like a sword of fire, 
wus rising above the forest’s dark line. 

Calmly on rolled the great river, its turbid waves lashing 
the banks that bound its pathway with many a dull and sul- 
len moan as though impatient of restraint. 

When Boone and Kenton reached the river’s side, Lark had 
just drawn a canoe from its “hiding-place in the bushes that 


fringed the bank. The canoe was thesame that the three had - 


used before when they had crossed the stream. 

Lark dragged. the canoe to the river and Jaunched the frail 
burs on the dark aud sullen waters. 

The two scouts, profiting by the delay, overtook Lark just 
as lic gave the canoe to the embrace of the dark stream. 

“ Hallo, man! what on yearth has got into yer?” cried 
Boone. 

For the first time, Lark turned and looked upon his pur- 
suers. 

One look the hardy bordermen took at the face of their 
companion, and then they felt that the warm life current in 
their veins was congealing with horror, 

They looked not upon the face of a man, but rather on the 
face of a corpse, newly risen from its grave. 

White as the stainless marble was the face of Lark, and his 
large eyes glared with demoniac fires, 

Like men inspired with sudden fear, the stout-hearted bor- 
derers recoiled. 

Then, to their amazement, Lark raised his hand and pointed 
to the canoe, that rocked and danced like a thing of life upon 
the turbid waters. 

“ He wants us for to git inand cross the‘ drink” with him,” 
said Boone, in a voice that showed plainly the feeling of hor- 
ror that had taken possession of the old Indian-fighter. 

“Shall we go?” asked Kenton, scarcely speaking above his 
breath. 

‘Yes; it’s our duty as Christian men to see that this mad- 
man comes.to no harm, I’m. afeard that we are a-goin’ to 
see something terrible,” Boone answered. 

Again, and with a gesture of command, Lark pointed to 
the frail boat, that was dancing like an eggshell on the boson 6 
of the surging tide. : 

The two obeyed the gesture and entered the canoe. 

Then Lark seized the paddle, and the little craft, with its 
human freight, sped rapidly across the river. 

The white-capped billows—the children of the wind— 
surged and dashed against the sides of the canoe as if eager to 
tear from their frail shelter the mortals that dared to risk their 
lives amid the turbid waves of the Ohio. 

The rising wind whistled and surged through the frail for- 
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est trees; the waves were turbid and angry; the moun, a ray 
of lurid light, was darting Jambent fires through the dark 
cloud-banks. ; 

The scouts looked around them and shuddered. <A terrible 
depression was upon their feelings. The very air they 
breathed seemed full of evil. 

The bow of the canoe touched the bank, 

With a sweep of the broad paddle Lark brought the canoe 
sideways to shore. Boone and Kenton at once gained the 
bank. Lark followed slowly. 

On the bank Lark halted. In his hand he held the 
“ puinter” of the canoe, a sprig of grapevine. 

A moment he looked at the trail bark and then deliberately 
drove his foot through the bottom and cast it adrift to the 
mercy of the swollen waters. 

agerly, like living things, the sullen waves leaped over and 
around the canoe as it sunk ‘Yom mortal sight in their chill 
embraces. 

“ Jerusalem! how on yearth are we a-goin’ to git across the 
drink agin?” muttered Boone, in dismay. 

Kenton did not reply, for he was watching Lark eagerly. 

The stalwart borderer, who was acting so strangely, watched 
the canoe until the dark waters hid it from his sight. Then, 
Without paying any more attention to the two who stood by 
his side on the bank, than if they had been sticks or stones, 
he plunged into the thicket that fringed the river’s side. 

Utterly dumbfounded at his unaccountable actions, Boone 
and Kenton again followed on his track. 

‘This time, liowever, Lark did not proceed carelessly and 
Without caution, as before, but, on the contrary, crept through 
the tangled underwood with all the care of a wild beast 
stealing upon its prey. 

The two woodmen had but little difficulty in following their 
Strange companion. a B 

Seconds lengthened into minutes, minutes into hours. The 
great moon, rising slowly up, no longer flecked the sky with 
swords of fire, but beamed a flood of soft, silvery lighr, save 
when the flying clouds crossed her path, and, like agemts of evil, 
hid her rays trom sight. 

““We must be near Ke-ne-ha-ha’s village,” muttered Ken- 
ton to Boone, after a weary tramp through the pathless wil- 
derness, trailing Lark’s erratie’course. 

‘*Putty near,” replied Boone: 

Hardly had the words Jeft the lips of the old woodman, 
when, as suddenly as if he had sunk into the earth Lark dis- 
appeared from sight. ~ 

The woodmen stood aghast. They had followed Lark 
easily.” He liad not seemed to notice that the two were near 
him, and had not attempted to evade Uiei, 
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Where on yearth has he gone to?” muttered Boone, in 
astonishment, and rubbing his eyes as if he doubted the eyi- 
dence of his own senses. 

* Down into thé yearth or up into the air,” answered Ken- 
ton, who was as much as'onished as his companion at the sud- 
den and mysterious disappearance. 

Then the two advanced to the spot whereon Lark liad 
atond when they had seen him last. 

it was too dark for them to attempt to follow his trail, if 
he had left one, and so, defeated in their pursuit, they halved 
to counsel what their next move should be. =f 

‘Let's go on a little way; maybe well find some trace of 
him abead,” said Boone, thoughtfully. 

Then thetwo proceeded onward till they came to a little 
open glade, whereon the moonbeams shone. 

As the two reached the glade and stood within the timber 
that fringed its edge, a slight noise fell upon their ears. 

“Hush!” cried Boone, ina cautious whisper, and he laid 
his hand lightly upon Kenton’s arm as he spoke. 

Stout Sim hurdly needed the caution, for his quick ear had 
caught the sound, 

‘“ It’s some one coming through the forest,” said Kenton, in 
a@ whisper. 

“ Yes,” replied Boone, listening intently. 

“Oan it be Lark ?” 

“No, I think not,” said the old woodman; “it’s more 
likely to be anJinjun. We must be mighty nigh to the In- 
jun village.” 

“Maybe we’ye run into a hornet’s nest,” said Kenton, 
coolly. 

‘(We'll have to git out, then,” observed Boone, nothing ter- 
rified. 

** Whoever it is, he don’t seem to be afeard of any thing, 
for he’s marching right along as if he owned the hull 
wood.” 

“ Let’s to timber,” said Boone, curtly. 

A second mere and the stalwart forms of the two scouts 
had disappeared. Like snakes they nestled in the grass and 
waited for the man who walked through the wood so care i 
lessly. 

Tie two did not have long to wait, for the sound of the 
ateps grew louder and louder, and then an Indian warrior, 
decked in the gaudy war-paint and prepared for battle, step- 
ped into the little glade whereon the moonbeams shone, 

In his hand the warrior carried a tomahawk. The moon- 
bexms danced upon the edge of the steel. 

The warrior paused in the center of the glade and looked 
around him as though expecting some one. Then he spoke, 
defiantly : 
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“Tam the White Dog, a great brave of the Shawnee na- 
tion. I seek the Wolf Demon in the forest. If he has a heart 
as big as a weasel’s, he will come from his lair and face 
me.” : 


CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 
A JOYOUS MEETING. 


1? Virernta followed Kate without fear. 

Once within the wood, Kaie enjoined caution upon her 
companion. 

“Tt is along and weary way from here to Point Pleasant,” 
she said. 

‘< J huve traversed it once already, then a prisoner, It will 
not seem so long now, for 1 know that each step is taking me 
nearer to my dear home and those I love,” Virginia replied, 
cheerfully. 

Kate looked at the fair girl, a mournful smile upon her 
olive-tinged features. 

“And you trust yourself fearlessly in my hands?” Kate 


asked. 
* Yes, why should I fear?” Virginia said, in a tone of won- 
der. 


“Am I not the daughter of a renegade?” Kate asked, a 
world of bitterness in her tone. 

“You are not answerable for the faults of others,” Virginia 
said, gently. ‘tI freely trust my life in your hands and I 
have no fear,” 

They were procecding rapidly through the wood as they 
spoke. 

PKate did not reply aloud to Virginia’s speech, but to herself 
she murmured : 

“ Would this girl trust me if she knew how deeply I loved 
the man that possesses her heart ?” 

Kate Jed the way at a swift pace—not that she feared pur- 
suit, for she did not dream that Virginia's escape, and her 
own treachery toward the renegade Girty, would be discov- 
ered until the morning 

Virginia, both in her face and dress, showed visible traces of 
‘he peril that she had passed through. 

Well was it for her that her gown was of stout homespun 
‘tuff, for many a thorn-bush laid hold of it in her quiek pas- 

age through the wilderness. . 

“ Where will you go first, 10 the station of Point Pleasant or 
io my cabin, where Harvey Winthrop is ?” Kate asked. 
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“Ts not your cabin some miles beyond the station ?” 

“Yes, but from the route I am obliged to take, my cabin is 
but a short distance further than the station.” 

“Let us go there first, then,” said Virginia, eagerly. “Ol! 
the anguish I have suffered, thinking him dead,” and a cloud 
came over the fair face of the girl as she spoke. 

Every word that Virginia spoke in reference to Winthrop, 
touched Kate to the quick, for she saw bow deeply and truth- 
fully she loved him. Then sbe realized, too, how hopeless 
was the passion that burned ‘so fiercely in her own bosom. 
But, neither by word or sign, did she betray that love to Vir- 
ginia. 

Steadily Kate pursued her course, heading direct for the 
Ohio ; and, without a murmur at the toilsome way, cheered 
by the thought that a few hours would give her to the urms 
of both lover and father, Virginia followed. 

Leaving the two girls, so strangely unlike in station and in 
nature, to pursue their tedious journey through the wilder- 
ness, they little thinking that the fierce renegade, Girty, had 
discovered their escape, and with a chosen band of Shawnees 
was following hard upon their track, we will return to the 
man whom Girty had stricken to the earth, Dave Kendrick, 
the renegade. 

The Indians bore the wounded man to his lodge, and ex 
amined his wound. 

The blow had been a fearful one, and Kendrick’s time on 
earth was short. 

When the renegade recovered from his faint, it did not 
ee him long to discover that he had not many minutes to 
ive. 

“The skunk has- finished me,” he muttered, with a deep 
groan of pain. ‘‘I haven’t got many minutes more of life, 
but I’d give ’em all to have a single chance at him,” and then 
the stricken man ground bis teeth together fiercely. 

“My brother is hurt much ?” said one of the warriors, bend- 
ing over him. 

““The happy hunting-grounds for me, chief, afore I’m an 
hour older,” replied Kendrick, with a gasp of pain. “The 
cursed skunk—to use his tomahawk ag’in’ my knife,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Can Noca-tah do any thing for his brother?” said one 
of the Indians, a tall chief who was one of the principal men 
among the Shawnees. 

For a few moments Kendrick was silent, apparently over- 
come by pain; then, with a great effort, he rallied his scat- 
tered senses. 

“Yes, chief, you kin do something for me. I want to 
make a ‘totem.’ Briug me two pieces of bark and a pointed 
twig. 
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One of the Indians departed and speedily re ri 
ya of was birch-bark and @ pointed eucies pith tee 
“That o,” muttered Kendrick, fai . i 
get even with the skunk now.” Figen lanai eed 

Then, the renegade dipped the pointed ig i 
that was flowing freely from the terrible youu m hie Mont, 
and with great difficulty—for Dave Kendrick had little of the 
scholar about him—he traced some half a dozen lines on tl x 
anaes surface eee two pieces of birch-bark. On bot 
yieces he wrote the same words, and s 
Raasied ; ; iS oheEt et aes 

The breath of the renegade came thick and 1 if 
fingers of Death already were closing upon and ohilliga'thcle 
Vigan he & a st be 

‘ Chief, muttered with a gas one 
to the man who wounded me, Girly; the eh ned ofhite: 

ty “hie ays wy j Py} s 
ees chief, General Treveling, at Point Pleasant—you know 

The savage bowed assent. 

“Tell him the totem is true—a dying man swears to it: 
how cursed dark it is; I—’ and then, with a stifled roan, 
Dave Kendrick, the renegade, sunk back, dead. 5 , 

Noc-a-tah, the Shawnee chieftain, carefully rolled up the 
two pieces of bark that bore on their smooth surface the “ to- 
tems,” thrust them into his pouch, and then departed to fulfill 
the mission of the renegade. 

We will now return to the fugitives. 

Kate and Virginia paused not, either for food or sleep, but 
through the darkness of the night steadily pursued their way. 

To Kate, the forest—although to strange eyes a trackless 
wilderness—was as familiar as her own little garden. She 
knew the way as_ well in the darkness as in the light. She 
was, in very truth, a child of the wilderness, and from in- 
fancy she had traversed freely the brown paths of the wild 
woods. 

The first light of the morn was lining the eastern skies with 
Jeaden and white purple rays when Kate and her companion 
eame within sight of the little cabin that was the home of the 
Kanawha Queen. 

‘A weary march it had been through the live-long night 
and Virginia, her garments wet with dew, and torn in many 
places by the rough grasp of the brambles, that had sought 
to stay her progress through the thicket, presented but a sorry 
sight. : 

aie hair, too, escaped from the simple knot that usuall 
held it in its place, streamed down over her shoulders in wild 
confusion. Her face was pale, save where a hectic spot burn- 
ed in either cheek. Her eyes, though, shone with a deter- 
mined light, for Virginia, weak woman as she was, held 
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within her veins the stern soldier blood of her father. That 
blood had nerved her to face the peril that she had encoun- 
tered. 

“There, lady; is refuge at last,” said Kate, pointing to the 
humble cabin. 

“*A palace could not be more welcome than your cabin,” 
said Virginia, gratefully, and a joyous light sparkled in her 
eyes as she spoke. 

The two advanced to the house. The door sprung open 
as if by magic,and on the threshold stood Harvey Win- 
throp, 

With a cry of joy, Virginia rushed into his arms and sunk 
almost fainting upon his breast. She was in the arms of the 
man she loved; she thought only of that and of naught else. 

Winthrop folded the slender form of the girl to his heart, 
and tenderly brushed the damp dew from her shinin'g locks. 

Kate turned her head aside. She could not bearto look 
upon the meeting of the lovers, Their joy tore her heart and 
made the life-blood in her veins run chill with agony. 

“Oh, Heaven! give thy poor handmaiden strength to bear 
her cross,” she murmured, in despair, And as she spoke, a 
sudden faintness came over her; all things swam before her 
eyes, and but for the support of the rude fence by which she 
stood, she would have fallen. 

The lovers wrapped up in the joy of each other's presence, 
did not notice her agitation, 

“Again I hold you in my arms,” the young man said, softly, 
as he strained the loved,form of the maiden to his heart. 

‘* And I thought you dead,” Virginia said. 

‘To Kate Il owe my life!” And as he spoke, both he and 
Virginia turned their eyes toward the Kanawha Queen. 

By this time Kate had recovered her composure, except that 
her cheek was paler than it was wont to be. 

‘*To Heaven your thanks, not to me, its humble instru- 
ment,” replied Kate, modestly, 

Then the three entered the cabin, 

A cheerful fire blazed in the broad fire-place. By the fire, 
the three sat. 

Kate, clad in buck-skin, Indian fashion, showed few traces 
of the terrible night-journey, but Virginia, although clad in 
stout homespun garments, had many a mark of bramble and 
brier; yet, to the eyes of Winthrop, she looked prettier than 
ever. 

“And your wound ?” asked Virginia, suddenly remembering 
her loyer’s hurt. 

‘*T scarcely feel it now,” Winthrop replied ; “a few hours 
has worked wonders. The thought of your danger troubled 
me more than the pain of my wound.” 

“ And from that danger, Kate lias saved me, although at the 
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risk of her own life,” and Virginia cast a glance full of love 
and thankfulness toward the daughter of the renegade, 

“T did what was but my duty to do. I promised to save 
you if I could. I kept that promise—” 

“At the risk of your own life,” Virginia said, quickly. 

“The life of the outeast is worth but litle,” Kate replied, 
sadly. 

“The life of my sister is as precious as my own!” Virginia 
exclaimed, earnestly, and rising, she knelt by Kate's side and 
folded her arms around her. 

“Your sister!” said Kate, in wonder. 

“Yes; for henceforth you shall be my sister. Kate, you 
must forsake this wild lite and make your home with me. 
Will you not do so?” 

Virginia looked, pleadingly, in the face of Kate,” and won- 
dered to see her brown cheek pale and her great eyes fill with 
tears. 

“Oh, you do not know what you ask !” cried Kate, in agony, 
“and I can not tell you.” 

Virginia heard the strange words in amazement. 

“Can you not be my sister?” 

“No, no, it is impossible,” Kate murmured, sadly. 

“*TImpossible, why?” 

** Because—” 

The wild war-whoop of the Shawnees, pealing forth on the 
still morning air, and ringing in the ears of the three likea 
signal of doom, cut short Kate’s words. 

Then the door yielded to a heavy blow, and a score of dark 
forms rushed into the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE TOTEM OF THE RENEGADE. 


A SINGLE glance at the dark forms that filled the doorway, 
and the hearts of the three sunk within them. 

They were prisoners to the Shawnees! 

At the head of the painted warriors was Simon Girty, the 
renegade. 

Girty’s eyes lit up with fiend-like joy as he gazed upon his 
Captives. 

“A keen she-devil you are, to snatch the game out of my 
hands; but did you think that you could escape from me so 
easily?” lie cried, addressing Kate. 
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The warm blood flushed the face of the “ Queen,” as she 
listened to the insolent words of the white Indian. 

“You are in my power; no human force can snateh you 
from me,” he continued, exultingly. ‘‘ A nice trick it was, to 
pretend to watch my prisoner for me, and then aid her to es 
cape in the darkness! But I tracked you, though, cunning as 
youare. A fit daughter of a worthy father; but, maybe, my 
turn will come now, Chiefs,” and he turned to the warriors 
that filled the doorway, “which of you want this daint 
brown maid for a squaw? I'll give her to one, for her fate is 
in my hands now.” 

All the fire in Kate’s nature shone in the lurid flash of her 
dark eyes. 

“Take care, Simon Girty!” she cried, in anger. “If my 
at is not man enough to protect me from insult, my rifle 
will? 

“Your father is dead, girl, or mighty near it,” returned 
Girty, scornfully. ‘‘ When I discovered the trick that you 
nnd he played upon me, I sunk my tomahawk in his skull and 
let out his fool’s brains.” 

“My father slain!” cried Kate, in horror. 

“T reckon that there isn’t much life left in him by this 
time. He dared to cross my will, the hound that he was, and 
I struck him to his death,” said Girty, fiercely. 

Kete felt that she was indeed at Girty’s merey. 

‘And for you, my pretty white-bird,” and the renegade 
turned to Virginia as he spoke, ‘* did you fancy that you could 
eseape the fate that I marked out for you? You will learn in 
time that my blows seldom fail.” 

“Oh, have you no mercy?” cried Virginia, in despair. 

“What mercy did your father have when his lashes tore my 
back, long years ago?” demanded the renegade, fiercely. 
“The mercy that he showed to me I will show to him and his. 
I'll tear his heart as his punishment tore my flesh. When he 
learns your shameful fate, then, and not till then, will the 
debt of vengeance be canceled. How he will curse his evil 
fortune when he learns that his dainty daughter—the apple 
of his eye, the pride of his old age—is the victim of the rene- 
gade, Simon Girty!” and then he laughed loud and long. 

*Accursed villain!” cried Winthrop, suddenly, unable to 
restrain his fury; and quick as thought, he flung himself upon 
the renegade, regardless of the overpowering number of foes 
that surrounded him. 

With a single heavy blow between the eyes, he beat the 
renegade, like a log, to the ground; but ere he could pursue 
his advantage further, the Shawnee warriors dashed them- 
selves upon him. Ten to one, Winthrop was speedily over- 
come and securely bound. 

The renegade rose to his feet, his eyes gleaming like a de- 
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mon’s, and a livid mark upon his face, where the knuckles of 
the young man had bruised the skin. 

“You shall pay dearly for that blow!” Girty cried, between 
his clenched teeth. ‘You shall die at the torture-stake, a 
thousand deaths all in one. The tomahawks of the Indiatis 
will cut your flesh from your bones, even while you are a liy- 
ing man. You will cry aloud for déath to come to end your 
misery. And in your last moments the thought will come 
that this fair gir—whom I guess you love—will be wholly in 
my power—a helpless victim to my caprices, And as you die 
in lingering torments, I will stand by your side and taunt you 
till death releases you from my power.” 

Words can but feebly describe the waked wrath of the 
renegade. 

Winthrop faced him undauntedly. 

“Tt suits:your cowardly nature better to taunt a: helpless 
prisoner than to face a free man. Ido love this girl, and 
the thought that she is helpless in your power, demon that you 
are, gives me greater pain than can all the fire and torture of 
the red devils with whom you claim kindred. I am your cap- 
tive. Look well to me; see that I do not escape from you, for 
it would cost you your life if I should ever again regain my 
freedom.” 

Every muscle in the young man’s form swelled with indig- 
nation as he spoke. 

““ When you cease to be my captive, death will claim you,” 
replied Girty, grimly. 

Kate looked around her. She saw no avenue of escape. 
She felt that they were hopelessly lcst. 

“Come,” said Girty; “but first bind the wrists of these 
two squaws.” 

The Indians obeyed his order. 

“Now for your future home, the Shawnee village!” Girty 
cried, in triumph, 

The Indians and their prisoners, led by the renegade, passed 
through the door of the cabin and stood within the little clear- 
ing that surrounded the house. 

Then forth from the timber came the Shawnee brave, Noc- 
a-tah. 

He came straight to Girty. 

“Well, chief, what is it?” asked the renegade. He con- 
jectured from the Indian’s manner that he was the bearer of 
some important tidings. 

“Your white brother has gone to the land of shadows—he 
sends this totem to you.” Then the Indian drew from his 
pocket the piece of birch bark whereon Kendrick had, with 
lis blood and the pointed twig, traced his dying words. 

“ Dead, eh?” said Girty, with a sneer. “A totem to me? 
What can it be?” 
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Then the renegade took the piece of bark and endeavored 
to read the lines. 

Rudely were the letters formed, for Dave Kendrick could 
boast of but little scholarship. 

The renegade puzzled over the writing. Suddenly the 
meaning flashed upon him. A gleam of fierce joy swept over 
his dark face. 

* By all the fiends, this is double vengeance!” he cried in 
glee. ‘‘ Chief, in Chillicothe, thon shalt have the best scalp- 
ing-knife that I own, in payment for this precious totem.” 

Noc-a-tah gravely nodded, and then disappeared within the 
thicket. 

Girty turned to where the two girls stood, side by_side. 

The maidens wondered at his seurching look. 

“What a blind idiot I have been not to have noticed it be- 
fore,” he muttered, ‘and yet I remember, now, the face of 
the girl did Jook familiar ‘to me when I first saw her in the 
Shawnee villuge. To think of my vengeance slipping through 
my fingers, and then, after long years, being put again within 
my hands! There’s fate in this.. And “Kendrick, too—he 
thought, by this dying declaration, to strike a blow at me, 
even from the grave. He thought both the girls were safely 
out of my hands. He little dreamed when I should read his 

totem ’—as the savage termed it—that the two. he referred 
to in it would be helpless prisoners in my power, Could he 
huve foreseen that, he would have cut off his hand rather 
than divulge to me what he has here written.” 

Then the renegade laughed long and silently. His captives 
wondered at his glee. S 

“* You risked your life to save this girl; why did you do it?” 
he asked of Kate, suddenly. 

“ Because she was helpless in the power of a cruel monster. 
My heart told me to save her, even at the risk of my own 
life,” replied Kate, promptly. 

“And you, girl—are you not grateful to this maiden, who 
has tried so hard to save you from me?” he said to Virginia. 

‘*Yes, I am very grateful,” replied the girl, wondering at 
the question: 

‘“‘Their hearts don’t tell ’em,” muttered the renegade. 
“The old adage is a fable; blood is not thicker than water. 
Virginia, years ago I stole your eldest sister, and left her to 
perish in the forest. This was the first blow that I aimed at 
your father. Now see how strangely fate sometimes disposes 
of things in this world. The child that I left to die did not 
die, but was saved, and has grown to womanhood, and I all 

the time thinking her dead. Girls, can’t you guess the truth ? 
The man that saved and reared the child was Dave Kendrick, 
the renegade!” 
The truth flashed upon the maidens in an instant. 
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‘« Sister!” cried Virginia, warmly; but the bonds upon their 
wrists forbade further greeting. 

“Yes, she is your sister. Kate, you are Augusta Treveling, 
the eldest daughter of the old General,” said Girty, and a tri- 
umphant smile was upon his face. 

The smile made the two girls tremble. 

“The hound that I gave to the worms never told the secret 
to me, but, dying, he wrote it here on this piece of bark. 
This was his vengeance,” and Girty laughed loudly. ‘‘It 
will be pleasant news to the old General, your father, when 
he hears that both of his daughters are living, and both are in 
my power.” 

“Oh, man, have you no mercy ?” plead Kate. 

“Mercy ?” cried the renegade, fiercely. ‘Ask it of the 
hungry wolf, the angry bear, or the red savage, when his 
knife is raised to slay! Expect mercy from all these, but ex- 
pect none from the man whose skin is white but whose heart 
isred. Come; in Chillicothe you will meet your fate.” 

A broad sheet of flame, springing from the woods to the 
north of the little clearing, followed by the sharp report of a 
dozen rifles, answered the boast of the renegade. 

Of the ten savages who had followed Girty’s lad, seven 
lay wounded or dead upon the earth. 

From the timber came the ringing shout of the borderers, 
and a score or more of the settlers, headed by General Trevel- 
ing and stout Jake Jackson, came with a rush into the clear- 
ing. 

Girty, though badly wounded, and the unhurt savages, had 
fled at once. 

Jake and fully one-balf of the borderers followed in pur- 
suit. ; 

The eaptives were speedily released from their bonds. 

‘* Let me give thanks to that Heaven that in its bounty has 
seen fit to give me back both my daughters to gladden the 
Jast years of an old man’s life!” cried Treveling, in joy, as he 
folded his children to his heart. 

The timely arrival of the settlers was easily explained. 
Noc-a-tah, the Shawnee chief, bad faithfully kept the promise 
made to the dying renegade, and had first sought Point Plea- 
sant and given the “ tovem ” into the hands of the General. 

The father’s joy on learning that his eldest daughter lived 
can easily be iinagined. 

Jackson, who had seen the Indian depart, instantly coun- 
seled that he should be tracked, that the whereabouts of the 
rest of the Shawnees might be discovered. 

The advice of the stout Indian-fighter had been followed, 
and the happy result was, the rescuing of Girty’s victims. 

Well might the aged father lift up his voice in joy, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE WHITE DOG AND THE WOLF DEMON. 


Hr’s a plucky young cuss, ain’t he?” said Boone, in a 
whisper to Kenton, when he heard the bold defiance of the 
Indian warrior. 

“The Wolf Demon will make mince-meat out of him ef 
he puts his claws onto him,” replied Kenton, in the same 
cautious whisper that Boone had used. 

“ 7] wonder if the spook will come ?” said Boone. 

“T reckon not ; them things never come when they’re ex- 
pected. They alers take their own time,” returned Kenton. 

“How easy we could ‘rub’ him out now, eh?” Boone ob- 
served, suggestively. 

“Tm ateard it would bring a hull grist of his relations 
down on top of us, thick as skeeters in a swamp,” said Ken- 
ton. 

“ That’s so.” 

A movement on the part of the Indian put a stop to their 
convirsation, and eagerly they bent their eyes upon him. 

After pronouncing his war-like defiance, the warrior, with 
his tomahawk in one hand and his keen-edged scalping-knife 
in the other, remained motionless as a bronze statue. 

Fall five minutes he waited. 

His eager eye, quick and piercing as the eye of a hawk, 
surveyed the forest before him. : 

He heard each rustling leaf that stirred in obedience to the 
soft night-wind’s commands; the noise of tae pinions of the 
owl, winging iis nocturnal flight through the dim aisles of the 
great, green wood; the ery of the tree-toad; the chirrup of 
the cricket, deep down in the earth. But, none of these stir- 
red the senses of the Indian. He knew the voices of the 
night full well, for he was a child of the forest and had slept 
many an hour beneath the shadows of the spreading boughs. 

He listened for a sound that he heard not—the tread of the 
great gray wolf, who wore the face of a man. 

Impatient, the warrior uttered a guttural exclamation. 

Again he addressed the silence and the gloom, called for 
the dread being to appear, at whose approach all living things 
of the earth or air fled. 

‘*The warrior is weary of waiting. Ifthe Wolf Demon is 
in the thicket Jet him come forth. The White Dog will strip 
off his hide, or else the Wolf Demon shall. take bis scalp and 
mark the totem of the Red Arrow on his breast.” 
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P But the silence and the gluom replied not to the bold de- 
ance. 

Afier a pause of a few moments the warrior uttered a con- 
temptuous exclamation. 

“Tpe Wolf Demon should wear the skin of the muskrat ; 
he skulks in the dark and fears to meet his foe face to face.” ” 

The chief turned upon his heel and thrust his scalping-knife 
into his girdle as if to depart. 

One single step he made, and then a sound fell upon his ears 
that made him pause; made him draw the keen-edged knife 
again from his belt; made him prepare for battle. 

The quick ear of the Indian—trained from infancy to note 
the noises of the forest, the plain and river—heard a stealthy 
step prowling through the thicket. 

The noise came from behindhim, Quick as thought the 
warrior turned and faced the point from whence the noise 
proceeded. 

No form stepped from the timber into the little glade; where- 
on the soft moonbeams fell, but the Indian still heard the 
sound of the stealthy steps. 

The steps seemed to come no nearer, and yet the sound 
grew no fainter. 

Whoever was within the wood was circling around the Indian 
as if to atlack him in the rear, and by surprise. 

The chief guessed the truth, and as the unknown foe moved 
he moved. Slowly he turned, keeping his fice always in the 
direction from whence came the sound of the steps. 

The two borderers concealed in the thicket, watched the 
movements of the Indian with astonishment. 

When he assumed the attitude of defense and drew again 
the knife, Boone nudged Kenton. 

“ He hears something,” he whispered, 

“>Pears like it,” Kenton replied. 

And as they watched the Shawnee, they, too, heard thesound 
of stealthy steps approaching them. 

They no‘ed that, as the steps approached, the face of the 
chief seemed to follow the direction of the steps. 

At once the Indian-fighters guessed the truth’; guessed that 
the terrible Wolf Demon, lurking in the thicket, was circling 
around the chief, eager to spring upon him unawures, = 

The stealthy steps came nearer and nearer to the concealed 
men. 

Boone, stretched out so near to Kenton that he touched him 
felt that the stout borderer was trembling like’ an uspen 
leaf; and, to sprak the truth, the blood in Boone's veins was 
running cold with horror. 

There, not.a dozen paces from them, within the thicket, they 
baw the terrible form of the Wolf Demon. é 
With stealthy step he moved through the wood, his* eyes 
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glaring, like coals of fire, upon the Indian warrior. In his 
paw he carried the fatal tomahawk that had brained so many 
Shawnee chieftains. 

The terrible form was moving in a circle around the war- 
rior. But the Indian was on his guard, and, guided by the 
sound of the stealthy steps, kept his front always to his foe. 

The Wolf Demon completed the circle, and then, as if fully 
satisfied that he could not take the warrior by surprise, came 
slowly from the thicket and stood within the open space; not 
though, in the soft light of the moonbeams, but half hid by 
the shadows thrown by the forest monarchs that hemmed in 
the little glade. 

The keen eyes of the Indian detected the appearance of the 
terrible form. 

The light of fierce determination shone upon the face of the 
Shawnee warrior, and firmly he grasped his weapons and 
waited for the onset of the foe. 

Boone and Kenton, in breathless suspense, watched from 
their leafy covert, eager to see the issue of the contest that 
was, apparently, so near at hand. 

A few seconds only the Wolf Demon paused within the 
friendly shadows of the wood; then, with the swiftness of 
forked lightning, he leaped upon the Shawnee warrior. 

Bravely the Indian met the assault. With his tomahawk 
he parried the blow aimed at his head, and, at the same mo- 
ment, drove his long knife, up to its haft, in the side of the 
phantom foe ; but, the glittering blade metno flesh in its pas- 
sage, and not a single drop of blood dimmed the brightness 
of the steel. 

The thrust of the Shawnee chieftain cost him dear, for, ere 


- he could withdraw his knife again, the tomahawk of the Wolf 


Demon descended upon his head. By a quick motion of his 
own ax he partly parried the blow, but the force of the stroke 
bore him over backward to the earth. ; 

With a howl of triumph the Wolf Demon planted his foot 
upon the warrior’s breast, and the glittering tomahawk gleamed 
before his eyes, raised to give the death-blow. 

The warrior felt that he was lost, 

The death-note of his nation broke from his lips. 

Then, forth from the timber, from the direction in which the 
Indian village lay, came the Shawnee girl, Le-a-pah., 

She had arrived upon the scene of conflict just in time to 
witness the discomfiture of her iover. 

With outstretched arms and a cry of horror—regardless of 
her own life—she rushed forward to save her lover from the 
re Bh the fatal tomahawk, which was raised tu drink his 

ood. 

The paw of the Wolf Demon which clutched the tomahawk 
remained poised in the air as the girl advanced. The blow 
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descended not upon the unprotected head of the prostrate 
man. 

The phantom form, motionless as one of the forest oaks 
glared upon the Indian girl with its eyes of fire as if struck 
dumb with horror. 

It was a startling tableau. 

The scouts looked on with awe-struck eyes. They expect 
each instant to see the tomahawk descend, and the Indian 
girl fall lifeless at the blow. 

Steadily fir a few momentsthe Demon form glared at the 
girl, and then, taking its foot from the breast of the down- 
trodden chiet, it retreated backward with slow steps, toward 
the forest, still, however, keeping its eyes upon the face of 
the girl as though under the influence of some terrible en- 
chantment. 

The Indian chief, hardly able to realize that he was sayed 
from the death that but a moment before seemed so certain 
made no effort to rise, but appeared transfixed with hor- 


ror. 

The Wolf Demon gained the shadow of the thicket, and 
then—as if the spell that had bound him had been broken— 
with a terrible cry, that rung through the forest like the wail 
ofa lost soul, doomed forever to eternal fires, he vanished 
amid the darkness. 

The cry of the Wolf Demon froze the blood of his hearers 
with horror. 

The girl, with a sob of terror, sunk down by the side of the 
young chieftain. : 

Rising, the Shawnee warrior tenderly lifted the light form 
of Le-a-pah from the greensward. 

‘Licht of my heart, thou hast saved the life of the red 
chief !” cried the warrior, 

“Le-a-pah could not bear the thought that her lover should 
seek the terrible Wolf Demon in the wood; she followed in 
his track to urge him to return,” said the maiden. 

“The White Dog has tried to win Le-a-pah. If he has 
failed to kil] the Wolf Demon, it is because the Great Spirit 
wills that he shall not-die by the hand of a red-man.” 

“Tet us seek my father. L will beg him to release you 
from the cruel task.” 

Then the chief and the maiden left the glade. 

After a few minutes Boone and Kenton came from their 
hiding-place. 

“Now, levs look for Lark,” said Boone. “T’ve a thought 
that he has met this terrible Wolf Demon when he was hyer 
afore, and that the sight has made him mad.” 

The two left the glade, and to their surprise found they 
stood before the hollow oak which had served them as a ren- 
dezvous when in the wood before, 
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At the foot of the oak they found Lark’s cap. As Boone 


picked it up, it felt moist. 

He looked at his hand. 

It was stained with blood. 

“ By heaven !” he cried, in horror. ‘ Lark has been killed, 
and perhaps. by the Wolf;Demon 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE FIGHT UNTO THE DEATH. 
Tur two scouts looked upon the blood-stained cap with 
horror. 
“The blood is fresh, too!” cried Boone. “ Lark must have 


* been killed by this monster immediately after we missed him 


in the thicket.” 

“ Tt looks like it,” said Kenton, solemnly. 

“ Let us look for the body.” 

But as they were about to commence their search, the sound 
of footfalls approaching through the wood fell upon their 
ears. 

“Hush!” cried Boone, grasping Kenton by the armas he 


“spoke; “do you hear that?” 


“Tt’s some one coming through the wood. 

“Yes, and hyer all comers are enemies and not friends ; let’s 
to cover,” said Boone. 

A second after the two woodmen were snugly concealed in 
the bushes, 

The steps came nearer and nearer, and then, through the 
gloom of the night, the watching eyes of the two saw the fear- 
ful form of the terrible Wolf Demon approaching. 

He walked not now with stealthy tread but his step was 
heavy and slow. His head was bent down, low upon his 
breast. Slowly he came on, passed by the ambush of the 
scouts, then crossed the moonlit glade and entered the thicket 
on the opposite side. He was bending his steps in the direc- 
tion of the Indian village of Chillicothe. 

Hardly had the awful form disappeared within the gloom 
of the forest when Boone grasped Kenton nervously by the 
shoulder, 

“Kenton,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘let us not search 
for, the body of our friend, whom this awful thing has killed, 
but. revenge his death.” 

‘Tm with you, tooth and nail,” replied Kenton, firmly. 

** Let’s follow this thing then.” 
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“ Go it,” said Kenton, tersely. 

Then the woodmen, with caution, followed in the path of 
the Wolf Demon. 

The Demon proceeded direct to the Indian village. 

The woodmen were guided in their course by the noise of 
his footsteps. 

Suddenly the sound of the steps ceased. 

Boone and Kenton crept forward with increased caution. 

A few rods on and they found themselves on the edge of the 
timber, and in full view of the Indian village. 

The Wolf Demon was not to be seen! 

The scouts then guessed the reason why the sounds of the 
Wolf Demon’s tread had ceased so suddenly. The Demon 
had entered the village in search of prey. . 

The path that the two had followed entered the village close 
by the river’s bank. 

It was plain to Boone that the Wolf Demon had selected the 
same road into the Indian village that he, Boone, had taken in 
escaping from it. 

‘“ We're treed,” said Boone, as they reached the edge of the 
timber and perceived that they could proceed no further in 
their pursuit without danger of their being discovered by the 
red-skins. 

“A full stop hyer,” said Boone, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, it ’pears like it,” Kenton replied. 

‘“S’pose we wait hyer for the varmint? Ef he went into the 
village this way, it’s likely that he'll come out the same path.” 

“That's true.” 

“ Yes, as preachin’. I don’t know as we kin damage the 
sritter,” said Boone, thoughtfully. ‘‘ We hain’t got no silver 
bullets, and I’ve heerd say that it takes a silver bullet to stop 
a spook.” 

“We kin try,” said Kenton, decidedly. 

“Right again, by hookey ! Give us your paw, Sim; we'll 
stick by each other in this. : 

‘* Yes, to death,” answered Kenton. 

A firm grip of hands sealed the compact, 

Then the two again concealed themselves in the bushes. 

They watched and they waited. 

In the Indian village, Ke-ne-ha-ha, the great Shawnee chief- 
tain, sut in the gloom of his wigwam. 

The little fire that burned in the center of thelodge cast a 
baleful light over the dusky face of the warrior, 

Dark and full of sorrow were the thoughts of the chieftain. 

He saw again the deaih-scene of the Red Arrow ; heard her 
shriek for mercy, and then beheld the warm life-blood gush- 
from her young veins. Amid the smoke and flames, 


ing, free 
. Like the Roman father, he had given to the death 


she died. 
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his own flesh and blood. And that deed had brought upon 
his nation the terrible scourge of the Wolf Demon. 

Well might the brow of Ke-ne-ha-ba look dark as the thun- 
der-cloud when he thought of the past. And in the future he 
saw no ray of light. He had little hope that the White Dog 
would succeed in his mission and kill the terrible foe. 

As he was brooding over these gloomy thoughts, his daugh- 
ter, Le-a-pah, entered the wigwim. 

> “May the White Dog speak with the chief?” the girl asked. 

“ Let the brave enter,” Ke-ne-ba-ha replied. A gleam of 
light flashed over his clouded face. Why sliould the young 
warrior seek lim, save to tell of the death of the Wolf De- 
mon? 

A second more and the warrior stood before him. The girl 
remained, discreetly, at the door of the lodge. 

“Well?” questioned the chief. 

“The White Dog sought the Wolf Demon in the forest, 
fought him hand to hand, but the Shawnee brave fell beneath 
his foot; the tomahawk was raised to strike, when Le-a-pah 
bounded from the wood and the Wolf Demon held his arm 
and fled from her like the night flies from the dawn.” 

Ke-ne-ha-ha listened, in amazement. 

‘The warrior has failed,” he said, slowly. 

“Manitou did not will that heshould kill the Wolf Demon,” 
replied the young brave. 

‘*The brave las tried, and the Shawnee chief will keep his 
word. Le-a-pah!”’ 

The maiden came at his call. 

The chief gave her to the embrace of the young warrior. 

“You are both my children—go.” But no gleam of joy 
lighted up Ke-ne-ha-ha’s stern face ashe gave his daughter 
into the arms of her lover. The living Wolf Demon cast a 
mantle of gloom over his brain. 

The brave and the girl withdrew from the lodge. The man- 
ner of the chieftain forbade further words. 

Left alone, Ke-ne-ha-ha strode up and down the narrow 
confines of the wigwam in sullen thought. 

“Oh, that my life might save my people from this terrible 
scourge !” he murmured, with clenched teeth. “ For the two 
lives, he has taken twelve. How many more of my nation 
must fall by the tomahawk of the Wolf Demon ere his taste 
for Shawnge blood will be satisfied ?” 

“One!” responded a deep voice. 

Ke-ne-ha-ha turned, his bloud chilled to ice with horror. 

His eyes looked upon the terrible form of the Wolf Demon 
standing in the doorway of the wigwum. In the hand of the 
Demon shone the deadly tomahawk. 

Ke-ne-ha-ha gazed with staring eyes upon the terrible fig- 

~ ure. 
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‘Let the chief prepare to die. He is the last Shawnee that 
will feel the edge of the tomahawk of the avenger,” cried the 
deep voice. 

With an effort, Ke-ne-ha-ha roused himself from the spell 
of terror that the appearance of the dreaded Wolf Demon had 
cast around him. 

With a sudden bound, he seized his tomahawk, that had 
been carelessly cast upon the floor of the wigwana. 

The Wolf Demon made no effort to prevent the chief from 
possessing himself of the weapon. 

Tomahawk in hand, the foes faced each other. 

Slowly they moved around the narrow cirele of the wig- 
wam, Watching each other with wary eyes, each seeking an 
unguarded opening for an attack. 

Thrice they made the circle of the lodge, the little fire, with 
its glimmering light, revealing their movements to each 
other. : 

Then with a spring, like unto the panther’s in quickness 
and in foree, the Wolf Demon leaped upon the Shawnee 
chief. 

Ke-ne-ba-ha did not seek to parry the attack, but nimbly 
he evaded it by springing to one side. 

The tomahawk of the Wolf Demon spent its force upon the 
air; and as he passed, the wily Indian dealt him a terrible 
stroke upon the head, that cut in deep through the wolf-skin, 
and felled him heavily to the earth. 

A hoarse note of triumph came from the lips of the chief 

as he beheld the downfall of his foe. But his joy was of 
short duration, for, like the ancient god of the fable that 
gathered strength from being cast to earth, the Wolf Demon 
rose to bis feet. The shock of the fall had-torn the tomahawk 
from his hand, but he did not attempt to recover the wea- 
on. 
, With naked lands—weaponless—he faced the Shawnee 
chief. The blood streaming down freely over his face—over 
the black and white pigments with which it was painted in 
horrid fashion—made him look like an evil spirit fresh from 
the fires below. 

His eyes shot lurid flames as he glured upon the Shawnee 
warrior. ; 

Ke-ne-ha-ha grasped his tomahawk with desperate energy 
and waited for the attack of the unarmed foe. 

The Shawnee chieftain did not huve long to wait. 

With the spring of a tiger the Wolf Demon leaped upon 
the Indian. 7 : 

Desperately Ke-ne-ha-ha struck at him with the tomahawk, 
but the Wolf Demon warded off the blows with his arm, and 
despite thie efforts of the chief to prevent it, he closed in with 


him. 
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Sinewy and supple was the Shawnee warrior, yet he was 
but as a child in the powerful grasp of his terrible foe. 

The Wolf Demon held him ina grip of iron. His arms, 
linked round the Indian like bands of steel, were crushing the 
life out of him little by little. 

Vainly Ke-ne-ha-ha struggled to free himself from the ana- 
conda coil. 

Like the serpent of far-off India, wreathing its huge length 
around its prey, the Wolf Demon held the Shawnee chieftain 
in his grip. 

The breath of the Indian came thick and hard. 

Up and down in the narrow confines of the wigwam 
swayed the contending foes, like two venomous snakes coiled 
together. ; 

Exerting all his strength, the Indian tried to break the 
grasp of the Wolf Demon. Vainly he struggled—vainly he 
tried. He felt that his strength was going fast. 

Tight and tighter grew the grip of steel. 

The Indian turned black in the face. The blood gushed 
from his mouth. He ceased to struggle. The grip relaxed 
and Ke-ne-ha-ha fell to the ground, dead. 


CHAPTER XLII, 
THE LAST OF THE DEMON. 


A Look of triomph swept over the the blood-stained face of 
the Wolf Demon as he looked upon the lifeless form of the 
Shawnee warrior, 

From the cut in the head of the Wolf the blood was slowly 
trickling, but he did not seem to mind the hurt. 

With a hoarse ery of joy he knelt by the side of the man 
whom he had strangled to death with his powerful arms. 

He tore the hunting-shirt from the breast of the dead chief- 
tain; then he drew the dead man’s knife from his girdle. 

Three rapid flashes and the Red Arrow, graven in the flesh, 
was blazoned on the breast of the Shawnee warrior. 

“Inhuman dog, more like the wolf in heart than I, thus do 
I mark you,” the Wolf Demon cried in a voice hoarse with 
passion. ‘Eleven red demons slew the Red Arrow; eleven 
Shawnee warriors have I slain. Not one of the murdering 
band has escaped my steel. She fell in the blazing cabin 
amid the great green wood, near where the Muskingum wa- 
ters laugh and play. The assassins have fallen in the glade 
andia the woodland, by the banks of the Scivto ard the 
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Ohio, in the paths of the Shawnee village and by the .odge- 
fir’s of the Chillicothe. I have struck them down by night 
aud by day. And on each breast, in memory of the Indian 
maid that I once loved so well, have I stamped the Red Ar- 
row. Now, at last, the chief of the red band of slayers hus 
felt the edge of the scalping-knife. My work is done—my 
mission ended, and now, death, take me for thine own." The 
Wolf Demon rose to his feet and glared wildly around him 
His eyes were starting from their sockets and gleamed like 
balls of fire. 

“What is this 1 see?” he cried, suddenly; “a river of 
blood! It is the blood of the red warriors that have fallen 
by my hand, and she the loved and lost is in its center. She 
beckons me to her. 1 see +her as plainly as T did an hour ago 
when she sprung from the earth in the woodland glade by the 
hollow oak, to save the young Indian warrior from my ven- 
geance. I know that he was not one of the assassin band 
that took thy life, but in his veins ran the blood of the ac- 
cursed Shawnees, and I had doomed him to the death But 
I spared him. Did you not come from thy spirit home among 
the blest and lift up thy hand to stay my arm? Go on foil 
follow thee! Death is near. It is welcome, for it brings me 
to thee, my love. I hear the song of angels in mine ears! I 
um coming.” i 

Slowly, with his eyes. fixed vacantly on the air, the Wolf 
Demon came from the lodge, descended the bank, and hid by 
it from sight, left the Shawnee village. 

Boone and Kenton from their ambush perceived him ap- 
proach. . 

Boone touched Kenton on the arm as if to call his attention 
but Kenton had already perceived the terrible figure. 

“ Shall we fire at him?” questioned Kenton, in a whisper 
and the usually firm hand of the borderer trembled as he fun 
bled with the lock of his gun, 

“No, no!” cried Boone, quickly, and in a cautious whis- 
per; “ the report would bring: the hull of the Shawnee yil- 
lage down upon us, jist like stirring up a nest of hornets.” 

* What shall we do, then ?” 

“We'll follow and attack him in the forest,” answered 
Boone. 

The Wolf Demon came slowly on, his eyes staring full upon 
the air before him. He passed by the ambush of the two 


woodmen and entered the thicket. 
As he passed, the two noted the signs of a conflict so ap- 


parent upon him. : : 
“ Jist look at his face! it’s kivered all over with blood!” 


exclaimed Boone, in wonder. 
“ He's fixed another Shawnee, I reckon,” said Kenton, seri- 


ously. 
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“Sim, it’s a-terrible thing to attack this awful critter,” said 
Boone, with a grave look upon his honest face. 

“ But the death of poor Lark—” 

‘Must be avenged !” exclaimed the old hunter, compress- 
ing his lips together, firmly. 

“ That’s so,” said Kenton, with a pale face and a throbbing 
hearigyet with undaunted courage. 

“JT didn’t see us he had any we’ pons, but ef he’s the 
devil, he don’t need any. Come on, we'll give him a tussle, 
anyway. Lord, I wish I could remember a prayer or two, i 
said Boone, seriously. 

Then with cautious steps they followed on the trail of the 
Wolf Demon. 

The singular being pursued the, same path returning that 
he had taken when coming through the wood. 

He moved so slow that the two in pursuit followed him 
without difficulty, 

Every now and then he halted for a moment and then again 
went on, 

His steps became irregular. The hunters, following close 
behind, noticed that he was reeling like a drunken man. 

From side to. side he swayed as he made his way through 
the forest. 

He reached the little glade by the side of which stood the 
hollow oak. 

“ Let’s attack him in the glade!” cried Boone, as he and 
Kenton reachal the edge of the opening and beheld the Woif 
Demon standing motionless, as if irresolute, in the center 
of it. 

‘*Come on, then.” 

Clubbing their rifles—they did not dare to fire for fear of 
the report arousing the Indian village—the two scouts dashed 
into the opening. 

Hearing the noise of their footsteps, the Wolf Demon turned, 
extended ‘his arms as if to stay their progress, and then, w ith 
a heavy groan, feil sideways to the ground. The sudden shock 
burst the wolf-head from its fastenings to the body, and it 
rolled away from the prostrate figure, 

The scouts halted in astonishment. 

The wolf-head gone, the head of a man, covered with light, 
clustering curls, was revealed to their gaze. 

Quickly they knelt by the side of the Wolf Demon and 
wiped the blood and war paint from his tace, 

The superstitious fear of the woodmen was all gone now, 
for they knew that it was a human form that lay exiended on 
the earth before them, 

The terrible Wolf Demon was dying. The tomahawk of 
the Shawnee had given him his deati-wound. The strong 
limbs, once so powertul, were now made feeble by the near 
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approach of that terrible mystery that human mind never yet 
has solved. . 

The two scouts lifted up the head of the dying man. His 
ie opened slowly and, with a vacant look, he gazed around 

im. 

“*Oh, what a terrible dream !” he murmured, faintly. 

The woodmen bent their heads, eagerly, to listen. 

“Ttseems as if I have waded through a river of bloed— 
fresh, warm blood, gushing, freely, from terrible wounds, T 
dreamed that I had been changed into a wolt, a beast with a 
human soul, and in that soul one thought ouly, vengeance on 
the Shawnee nation. In the light and in the darkness [ 
sought that vengeance. The red braves fell around my path 
as the wheat falls around the reaper, yet I staid not my hand, 
for the cry went up for blood, rivers of it, On each victim I 
cut my mark, a Red Arrow, in remembrance of the wife that 
the red demons tore from mea year ago by the Muskingmn, 
I was gifted with the cunning of a maniac, for at times I am 
mad. ‘The wound on my head, that I received from a falling 
rafter on that fearful night when my wife was killed, affected 
my brain. In my madness I must have dreamed all these ter- 
rible things. Dreamed that I fashioned myself a wolfskin 
like a wolf, and then struck down my foes. A hollow oak in 
the forest was my home ; there I concealed my wolf-skin 
when my mad fit was over. OJi! it was a terrible dream.” 

Boone and Kenton exchanged glances; they knew that the 
dream was a reality. ’ 

Then the eyes ot the stricken man, glaring around him, fell 
upon the strange disguise that covered his person. 

«What igthig?” he cried, in horror; * the skin of a wolf! 
Then it is not a dream! No, no, I see all clearly now; the 
near approach of death has cleared my eyes unto the truth. 
In my madness I have been like an avenging angel to the 
Shawnee nation. I see their tall forms around me now—mas- 
culine warriors—the tomahawk cut is on their skulls, and on 
their breast is graven in lines of warm blood the emblem of 
vengeance, the Red Arrow !” 

Exhausted by the outburst, his head sunk back upon the 
knee of Boone. 

‘Heaven have mercy on his soul,” said the rough old In- , 
dian-fighter, solemnly. 

Kenton turned his head aside to brush away a tear. He had 
seen many a death-scene, but none like this. 

Again the dying man raised his head. A soft light now 
gleamed in bis blood-shot eyes. 

“T see you,” and he extended his hand feebly toward the 
thicket. Kenton and Boone looked in amazement, but they 
beheld nothing. The sight was visible to the eyes of the 
stricken man, alone. 
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“See, she beckons me to come—no more blood, but peace 
—peace and love eternal. I will come—see! she is thereumid 
the cloud, 1 come—wait.” 

With a stifled gasp his head sunk back. 

Boone could not repress a shudder, for he felt that he held a 
corpse in his arms. 

No more would the Wolf Demon carry terror to the hearts 
of the Shawnee warriors, 

With their hunting-knives the two scouts scooped a shallow 
grave beneath the boughs of the hollow ouk, and there, by the 
pale light of the dying moon, they placed the mortal remains 
of Abe Lark, the terrible Wolf Demon, the white husband of 
the Indian girl—Ke-ne-ha-ha’s daughter—* The Red Arrow.” 

The blood on Lark’s cap was eusily accounted for by she 
woodmen when they noticed a slight wound on the forehead 
of the body, made by some bramble in the madman’s rapid 
flight through the forest. 

Boone and Kenton returned to Point Pleasant, and great 
was the wonder of all. when they learned who the Woll De- 
mon was. 

The Indian expedition was abandoned. The death of the 
Shawnee chieftain broke up the proposed confederacy. 

Winthrop and Virginia were married in due time, much to 
the disgust of Clement Murdock, who, shortly “after, with 
Bob Tierson, emigrated to Kentucky, and there met his: deata 
at the hands of the Regulators for horse-stealing. ‘Tiersen, 
less guilty, escaped with a sound thrashing. 

Kate bore her cross with resignation, and none guessed the 
love that was in her heart. . 

Our task is ended. Thestrange legend of the Wolf Demon 
is ended. Itis some six years since—with fishing-rod in band— 
the writer explored the pleasant tract of country bounded by 
the Scioio, the Ohio, and the Muskingum ; and he little dreamed 
then, when, in a rude log-hut, an aged hunter told the strange 
oid Indian legend, that he should ever give to the world the 
story of the Red Arrow and the Wolf Demon. 
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Ne inessenger bird 
The old stage conch 
The pilot, 

The reefor’s song, 
The sbh> on fire, 

The «lei chiny gies, 
ter tie willow, 
Virginia belie, 

Way don 1) Catro, 
We are coming, slater, 
Who'll have met 
Willle, my brave 
Will vou list t mat 


Ro. 8 


A life op the oceun, 
Annie of the vale, 

A wel beet, 

Bonny Blaise, 

Brightly er lake, 

By the Tons ‘river aide, 
Campbells are coniing, 
Come by alivery brook 
Come, aiden, 

Down by the river, 
Ella teene, 

Ellen Bayne, 
Farewell, Lily, dent, 
Farewelleweet mother 
Girls are not so gr 
Going home to Dixie, 
Good by, Linda, fora, 
Happy be thy dreama, 
lara times, 

Home and friends 

I'd be a glpsy, 

Pd ratuer ve a violet, 
If | had one to love, 
Thad 4 drenn, 

Tur er young, 

Pm green of village, 
I'm thinking of thee, 

I awe her iu dreams, 
Jennie with light bat, 
Jenny's cousing sor, 
Katie's secret, 

Kinlock of Kiniock 
Kitty dear, 

Kitty Wells, 

Light of other dave 
Liat to the mocking 
Little Jenny Dow, 
Lizzle dive & night 
Lone starry hours, 
Long weary day, 

Lost Rosabal, 

Mary, avourneen, 
Meeting of the watera 
Near the backs of that 
Nd binek Jos, 

Old folks at home 
Ridin’ In « railr’d keer 
Rock me to sleep, 
Row, row, brothers, 
Row, row your beat 
Scenes brightest, 

She wept her lit, 
Sighing for thee, 
Silvery wid ighemoen 


ee tn sper ceperetsessniowals baeseaboniosameetansnye atop nas ~anatesotespenspengsinee 
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ed 


Some ens to Inca. 
Toke me to Tsoneosm 
Tapp 
The bi 
The dreaz {fs past, 
The son, the sen, 
The wild roee, 
The Zingarina, 

Vis but a faded Auaner 
L’ Ametisa, 

@il meet in howe, 
Wostarn tranpers ace 
What ara wild weves 
Whai fatry ire aro 
Why have ms lors 
Whistle nod Pil emse 


Ro 2. 


A matden's prayer 
Banke and brae 
Basket-minker’s chi ‘d,) 
Be quist, do, I'l call, 
Bunnie new piece, 
Bowld sojer doy, 
B jong, 
it sen, 
Canadisn boat soug, 
fea in the atr, 
eto de gun 
Come wiere muonbe® 
Come where ny lovs. 
Cruiekeen Lawn, 

Do they think of me, 
Down at the tarbecas 
Do yao rememiver, 


Ever be sappy, 
Flow ger Jy, Afton, 
Famale mang 
Gentle Beasle 
Grave of Kitty Clyde 
Haonab at the window 
Harl,tae vesper hymna 
Harp of the wi!d wind 
Household clock, 
(breathe my aatives® 
I dresm of ay f 
Pl) be no on! 
I'm not an ugly man, 
Jamie’s on the sen, 
Jenute’s bonals e's, 
Jockey hat aod feather 
Johnny's so baal fol, 
Joye that we've issted 
Juanita, 

ala, 


Kind words ney er 
ing through berm, 


K 
Kins me goud-nigh'! 
Landiord’s pet, = 
List to the conven, 
Mary Blane, 

Mine own, 

Mother, Um thivwing 
My monota’a tome 
Mvyold Kentuckyhome 
Naacy Ti 
Negro bosimen’s song 
Nettie ts no wore, 

No cue t love, 

Not aatar from our 

Oh, cx Lme not cnkin 
Old echoothouse, 

Once mort «pon the reg 
Our inddie’s dead, Sera, 
Roose. brothera, ronsa, 
Shall we know each, 
Sich m the heart, 
Bileace ead seers, 
Bilver movviigatwine® 
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ee 


Neentng I dreamed. 


of the twilight, 


The blar: oy, ; 
The captafa, 
Tie 


Bov 19 


é.adama Jos 
4ij round my has, 


aawer of Ben Bolt 

way dow east, 

way goes Huffer, 
gat ry of freedom. 


Be v, 
Bis boy, 
Bingen o7 the Rhine, 
Bor aie ovine flag, 
Briug my brother back, 
Buy a broom, 
Call me not bark, 
Come back, massa, 
Come,ob,come with ine 
Fannie Grey, 

Gsier Grey, 

Gentie Anule Ray 
High daddis, 

Bow ars you,conseriptr 
I dreamed my boy, 

t know a patr of hazel, 
[kn’w my w'th’r weeps 
I love the sunal 
I'll ta | nohod 
I'a co-ting home to die 
J rouge on thee 

In the wild chumots, 
Tehall wom a antferm, 
Pye come home te die, 
Jeunie Jane, 

Jessiv, of Dampiave. 
Katie Bell 

Keep this Bivle nenr, 
Kies 14, darting 
Laniga i's bail, 
Larry's zood-by, 
Leng, long so, 

Love me Ifithe and long 
Make ab gaudy chapiet 
Miserice of eneezing, 
Histortijiipry te ottll 
Mother would comfort, 
Murmeriug 
My Exams Leulse, 

Nis ger, put down jug, 
Balls round the flag, 
Siouked in the cradle, 
Monge He along the way 
) gto me thore songs, 
gare and Striper, 
Buop dar eect 
Srunpdoare of 


Ba lteer’s seng of home, 
Tet moth’r < 


die happy + 
le, 


not retreat, 
Wouldn’s you like, 
Wheo this 
Who'll care f(r mother 
Why col weep for thea 
Wil be never coisa! 


Ro. 12. 


& cerioca circemstance 


Biii and ft, 
Ber with audorn halr 


Carrie Lea, 
Darling Nored’s aine, 
Dour thother, wl) me, 
Evangeline, 
household bas tts 
y dermis, 
aod happy, 


How ara you, tele 
1 loved that 
T remember the hour. 

{ wiely hw'd tell me, 
Jenote Lorn, 

Raty avournesn, 

Kind friends are near, | 
King cotton, } 
Little major, | 
Love's perfect cure, 
Movher, dearest, | am 
Mather Kissed me in, 
My couniry so denr, 
Sy little valley home, 
My love is tn the battle 
oeed apply, 
usa navy, 
Jobn Jones, 
Old Jonsy, 

Op the field of pas 
37) shores ul T 
Jur try and fag, 
Rocie henide 
Shall we meet again! 
The bachelor’s Inment, 
The day our mother, 
The vation shall not, 
The regula: 


N > Lele 


They pray for us home | 
Tie midnight on the, 
Tom vhamb's wedding, 
Truat to luck, 

Was oty brother in the 
You any | know not 
Willow owt, 

Would ! ware erlth, 


No. 12. 


Ab, he Kissed mor when, 
A little farmuyrall wilod 
All’ weil, 


Benutifol Rone, 


Bread and ch | 

Brother's fainting at | 

Cousin Jedediah, 

Dalay, Deanp, { 

Dream on, Lilia | 
' 


By, ore. 


Elin Cisy, 

Farmer's daughter, 
Footsteps on the stir, 
He's gune to the ariog, 
Vm going to fight mit, | 
Isabel, fost fsadel, 

] sailed fp the good, 
Jack on the green, 
Jenny Brown and 1, 
Johnny ts my dariing 
Johnny Sebmolker, 
Just defore the battle, 
Katy’s letter, 

Lily of St. Loonard’s, 
Mold of Lian-weliyn, 
Merry litvis gray maz, 
Nollie ‘ost aud found, 


| Kise me, as of old, 


Ob, aco yo sleeping t 
Oh, biess me, mother, 
Old Dan Tucker, 

Old boune far away, 
Our Cop lave, 
Onr avweethearte at, 
gol the satlora, 
n Ad: 
nother worn, 
int dren, 
oping for ane flag 

z of « thousand, 
bell ringer, 

The bius jay’a melody, | 
The cnas of other daya, 
The days when we, 
The dear ones at homo, 
The firs: love dream, 
The haw fat man, 

Thr huitting song, 
The old church bell, 
The vavant chair, 

The wherewithal, 
Thou wilt come never, 
Three, ruguish chaps, 
Tread lightly, 

Unele Joe's Hall, 
Watening for 

We'll pee BA ae 
When old friends, 
Withic the aovnd of, 
Yes, { would the war 


No. 13 


A song for the tury, 
A life by de galley fre, 
Ax old man would bs, 
Barney O’Hen, 
Beautiful dreaner, 

Be sure youcall, 
Bonnie bresat knvia, 
Christ wilt care for, 
Ciara Kane, 

Clone hie eyws, 

Come in and shut the, 
Cutfee’s wa. song, 
Finigan’s wake, 

High tu od tines 
my mother, 
n forevermore, 
If you’ve.only got a, 
[know » little widow, 
Til oe home t 
PH) wait fo a 
1 watch for theo, 

Tn thie beautiful ian 
Jonathen wanta s 
Katy did, Katy di 
Kind werdo and 


Kiss me once more, 
Lay me to reat, dear 
Life on the canawl, 
Marry little birda are, 
Molly dea ,good sight 
Mother, ¥ a our, 

My wife t) a mort, 

Ob, | shou. 1 Uke to, 
Oh, why ap Teo happy 
One flag or no tag. 
One single Kius, 

Our Willy dene ts, 
Sar Slick, the Yank=e 
She was xllthe workit, 
Sanahine and cloud, 
Sweet Evelina, 

Tell me, mother, can, 
Those eve iit g bells, 
Thy mott er ¥ il] roca, 


——- 


Tons Prater’s comida 
There's 20 inch gh 
There are plenty or ba 
The bnud hoy, 
The child of the ray tt 
mee evacuation, 

© merry iuiage, 
Tre sclentifie Soa » 
‘The villaye inzidon. 
The white cocxsd 
Weep no more free ’ 
Weap, Porpsy, Fam 
We'll fight for xncls, 
We'll have #. Hetl 
Whon this d:eadfol 
Wilile hae g netic Ha 
Your fortune is too, 
Zokel ond Hulda, 


Ho. 14 


A sweet drier rows ta 
All hai) to Clyaess, 
Angele licten when, 
Benutiful child of, 
Bettertinies are com) ng 
Bright-eyed Magri, 
Brother, tall my oa, 
Carroty t 
Columbia's guardian. 
Corporal Schoapps, 
De day of liborty’s, 
Den you'll rememb# 


Down by the river, 
Daughter's dream, 
Farmer ba’ vialt, 
Five o'clock ip the, 


1 can not bid thee go, 
I'd choose to be baby 
Pll lowe thee as long, 
I’m dying far from, 
I’m quite s ladiea* war 
I never had s bean, 
In this old chair my, 
I’se on de way, 
It’s no use teasdng. 
Inet after the b 
Katie Lee and W 
Kissing on the aly, 
Little Alice, 
Lottie tn the lana, 
dary Fay, 
Mauudle Moore, 
Merinald’s song, 
Mother's gentle vot 
Maids of dearColnue! 
Minairel’s tenr, 
Music store window, 
Of a’ the airés, 
Old brown oc;, 
Old house by the smn, 
Old caso’s reverie, 
O14 sexton, 
Poopie will tolk, 
Sing suftly, love, 
Softly now, tenderly, 
Stand up for Unc, Sem 
Sweet little Nell, 
The corporal’s maakek 
Tue courtin’ time, 
Jucle Ben, tne Yan’ 
Uncle Sam’s fan: <9 
Wushington & Linco: 
When wil! he com 
When the moc? with, 
When wil) my darilag 
Whoever cap he be? 
Will you come tot 
Will yeu wed me so> 


= 
Ho. 15. 


‘And home I came morry, 
Bacholor’s lament, 
Charming Lizzy Clay, 
Come home, father, 
Comredes, touch the, 
Cora Dean, ¢ 
De ol¢ corn-mill, 
De U.S. hotel 
De they pray for me | 
for Phil. Sheridan, 
Friends of the Union, 
God save John Bull, 
ao ‘way black man, 
iow ere you, conseript! 
tow do you like it? 
am lonely to-night, 
I hear a aweet voice, 
Vm « young man from 
Is that mother 
Kate O’Shane, 
Lay me down and save, 
Lev me die face to the, 
Lora Vale, 
Molly Doolan, 
Mother, when the war is, 
Mount, boys, mount, 
My beautiful Lizzie, 
My country so dear, 
My own, my guiding, 
My Polly Ann, 
Nancy Fat, 
Nellie Lee, 
Oh, let him reet, 
Oh, take me to thy, 
Dh, why did you die, 
Old cabin home, 


Ole massa on he trabbels| Picture on the wall, 


Qur color-guard, 
Bally, come up, 
Sambo’s right to be kilt, 
Bhall we ever meet? 
Song of the soldiers, 
Stand by the fing, 
Swinging in the lane, 
Tonting on the old camp 
The bird-song, 

The blue-eyed boy, 
The crackaman’s chant, 
The invalid corps, 

The little brown cot, 
The new skedaddle song 
The snow-white blosa’s, 
The sword were 37, 
The troubadour, 

The untamable shrew, 
"Twas off the blue can’s, 
Wo shal! be known, 
When Johnuy comes, 


A fair form at gateway, 
Asl’d nothing else to do! 


Beautiful form of my, 
Beneath the old oak, 
Bessie Barker, 

Rother the flies, 
Brother Will, 

Cham: « Charlie, 
Coma home, mother, 
Come to my spirit, 
Crogust, 


Darling Jeannie, 


Beautiful Annie, 
Brave boyn are they, 


Dark-eyed Norina, j 
Do they think of the, 
Famous ofl firma, 
Follow the drum, | 
Gen, Sherman and his, 
Grant’s the man, 


‘When the boys come, 
You don’t know how. 


No. 16, 


“Coming home,” 


I built a bridge of fancies 
Idaho 
It’s all up in Dixie, 


Johnny Bell’s wooing, 
Josephine to Napoieon, 
Lay me down and save, 
Limerick is beautiful, 
Listen, dem Fanny, 
Lora Vala, 

Lorena, 

Mind you that? 
Moonlight and starligat, 
My little angel, 

My mother’s cot, 

My pretty quadroon, 
Oh, send me a flower, 
One by one they, 
Our dear New phe 
Paddle your own canoe, 
Pat Malloy, 
Paul Vane, 


Pompey Jones, 

Poor mother, Willie’s, 
Putting on airs, 

Rain on the roof, 
Richmond is ours, 
Sherman’s march, 
That's where the laugh, 
The Colleen Bawn, 
The dream of home, 
The negro emancipation, 
The prisoner’s hope, 
The soldier's welcome, 
The sour apple-tree, 
Those laugbing eyes, 
Toll the bell mournfully 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Victory at last, 

Wake Nicodemus, 


Isn’t t provoking! 


Daughter, I will drink, 


Deer father, come iown,| Jenny 0” the mr". 
Delile Snow, 


Jenni» June, 


Jenny who lives w the, 


A cushla 
All is we’ 
All yesterday I was sp'g, 
Away on the prairie, 
Coming home from the, 
Constantinople, 

Cushla agus machree, 
Ellie Rhee, 

Farewell song of Enoch, 
Father’s come home, 
Good-by old glory, 
He’s got his discharge 

It ia the miller’s daugh’r 
T wonder why he, 
Jimmy's wooing, 


The 
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tell 


ie mochree, 
i 


at home, 


I vants to go home, Jensy Lee, 
I’ve a home in the valley | Just as of old, 
Jeff. in petticoats, Little Tad 


Lost atar of my home, 
Marching through, 
Move my arm-chair, 
My beau that went to, 
My mother did so before 
Nancy’s waterfall, 
Nicodemus Johnson, 
Now den! now den! 
Now Moses, 

Old don’t care, 

One by one, 

On! ont on! 

Our grandfathers’ days, 
Polly Perkins, 

Poor Kitty Popcorn, 
Ring the bell, 
Santa Claus, 

She sleeps beneath the, 
Sing, birdy, sing, 
Sing me to sleep, 
Somebody's darling, 
Tapioca, 
‘The cot where the old, 


The first kies at the gate|S 
‘The fields of home, 


gent contrab’d, 
The unknown heroes, 
They all come home, 
They have broken up, 
’Tis finished, 

Tobias and Bixncos, 


We've drunk frem the, 
When Fenians fight toa 


No. 18. 


An hour at Cent’! Pars 

Bo kind to sister Neil, 

Before I was married, 

“ Bring me s bouquet,’ 

Can there be harm in! 

Come, sit beside me, 

Come from’afar, 

Dark eyed one, 

Dear father, drink ne, 

}Don’t marry = man if, 

Evening, 

Evening boat song, 

Faithless Nelly, 

Father's come to blew, 

He vowed he never. 

Hearts and homes, 

I’m thinking, Joba, 

Janet's bridal, 

Kiss me while I’m, 

Loved ones at home, 

Merry marriage bells, 

Mill May, 

Mother is going home, 

My bonnie boat, 

My trundle bed, 

Oh ould I were a fly, 

Only waiting, 

Our country girls, 

Please, father, don’t, 

See, the conquering, 

Shylie Bawn, 

Sleep, my dear one, 

Slumber, my darling, 

Solon Shingle, 

Some one is waiting, 

Sooner or later, 

Song of a bachelor, 

{Song of conundrums, 
rictly confidential, 

“The oes that,” 

“ The Finnigina,”” 

The little blue-eyed boy 

The lost one, 

‘The patter of the rain, 

The wandering boy, 

There’ only room for, 

|Times hab badly change 

Told in the twilght, 

Trip lightly, 

Wait, my little ome, 

We'll go with Grant, 

Will you love me thea 

Yankee wonders, 


We are marching on, Violets under the snow, a 
We's gwine to fight, Waiting at the old, Yohn Schmidt, 

\Zula Zong. We are coming home, ‘Your 
CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 19. 
Do not heed her warn’g, Jessie, the belle at the, |The brook, 
Down at the gate, Little Lizzie Lee, The cot in the corner 
Far from home, Marguerite, The cuckoo’s 
Good-by, sweetheart, |My blue-eyed Jennie, |The Dutch barber, 
I come, my child, My thoughts are of thee,| The girls of New Eng’a 
I loved him at first alght,/Oh, give me back but, |The I-by ut the doce 
T’ll meet thee at the lane|Over the sea, |The hole in the [ag 
Vl never forget thee, | Over the snow, ‘The old fa:ily elock, 
I’m a twin, Over the wally The sailor’s wife, 
I’m waiting at the gate,|Sing to me softly, ‘There’s no time like the 
Independent girl, ‘Susan’s story, Watching at the window 


The “ As You Like [t,”” | When lovers say, 
The birth of Greer Erin| Why was I looking op 
The bonr‘e brcwn cot’s,|¥ a peughty girls. 
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jIf you love me say 80, 


A baclalor ao more, 
tn a horn, 


Laby’s gone «o sleep, 
in’s cal, if 
Ww awtully, James and Alfred, 
utiae, [ning,| Jersey blue, 
o'clock in the inor-| Kathleen Aroon, 
Yor thee, and only thee, Lashed to the mast, 
ll of tun, Linden bowers, 
Gay and fuative fellow, 
Hallie Lee, 

in returning, 
I ask n» more, 

I don’t eare if I do, 

1 loug hae lo’ed thee, 


Little Fanchon, © [ine, 
Lottie’s all the world to 
|Mabel, 

Maggie's seeret, 

Mr, Lordly and I, 


A country life for me, ‘I'll ask my mother, 
Adolphus Morn’g-glory, I’m ninety-five, 
Alubuster Joe, Dye puta new bent, 
As through the park I Let me spank him 
autifal Nell, [go, Love, 

se your funning, My Adelaide, 

|My old wife, 

My ows Kileon Bawn, 
|My spouse Nancy, 

My sweetheart, 

Not for Joseph—No. 2, 
I'm so fond of dancing, 
|Personals in the Herald, 
|She is looling thee, 


for 


Ciierry ripe, 
Day by day, 

Don’t borrow trouble, 
Everybody’s friend, 
Flow thou reyal, 
Gramb!e, growl, 


He’, 


a pal o’ mine, 
aint a-going to tell, 


Asmile was all she gavu Geo, Era’s Wm. Henry 
A tragicni tail, — [me, Gird on! [Browa, 
ery bad eo Hats, r 
rarving to parients, (If papa were only r’ay, 
Kathleen O' More, 


ow, 

via it like a man, Kat ina’s story, 

Bessie Jayne, \Lictle Barefoot, 
’ Bounte Marguerita, Mary of Fermoy, 


Come back to the farm, |Minn., lily of the weat, 
Cupid and Marnmon, |New version T’y Dodd 
Dail’s @ millionaire, Car’y I will let you in, 
Dickens is the man, Maygie, when the sun, 
Don’t stay late to-night, Out of the tavern, 
Fifth avenue, |Roow for one more, 


A father’s love, {Have you seen Ruth ? 
Are you angry, mother! [ can beat him at that, 
Teautiful bells, } really shall expire, 


Captain Jinks, I wouldn’t if I could, 
Chickabidd |U'H meet my love at far 
Come and take a drink, | It is not sol 
Dandy-barber Joe, |My bosom friend, 

Do ye imind the years! |My love Nell 

Don’t put your foot on a| My sweet girl, 


Linked with many tears, 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No, 20, 


Marther complate, 
My home om the hill, 


In the valley of the west New hearts aud faces, 


|Niagara falls, 

|Nora of Cabireiveen, 
Now I Jay me down, 
Oh,Louie is my fair one, 
Paddy Biuke’s echo, 


Pretty little Sarah, 
Juarter to one, 
Sully Ann’s away, [all, 


She lives with her own 
Ship ahoy, [graniyd’ 
Sing to me, mother, 
Stumptown, 


{his mother,/The big sunfl wer, 


Bridge o’er the river, 
Charin’g, gay quadr'n, 
Che flying trapeze, 
Tha German band, 

The gipsy band, 

The Grecian bend, 
Grecian bend—No. 2, 
The kiss, 

The little brown jug, 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No, 22, 


Sara-neighed, 

Sergennt Cop, 

She’s a gal o” mine, 
Tapp’s at she g’d’n gate 
Phat lovery Greo’n bend 
The bachel’s woes, 
The bird-whistle man, 
Fools sot all dead yet, 
Phe Greclin bet: 
Phe lnss o' Pat mill, 
Latch string at the duor, 
The little boot-black, 
The old chureh choir, 
The orgun-grinder, 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 23, 


Shall Lever got married, 
When Sully comes hone 
Single gentlemen, 


|The age of India-rubber, 


The artful old 5 
The bashful gir: 
The bashtul gentleman, 
The belle of 14th street, 
The bell for Sai-rah, 


pao 
, 


Gentle morn, {man, | Mynheer Vandunck, 
Gis along home, yaller|/No { thank you, sir, 
Going it blind, [4als,/Oh! kiss me again, 

Good-night, 
Breitiman’s philosopede,!Rucketty Jack, 


A country life for me, 
* Auy ornaments,” 
arlie is my darling, 
sit hy my side, 
Cre on the ferry, f 
Diet of men-at-arms, ing Cash, 
Dutch onion vender, |. 8.4. 
Go ahead, [Nellie 1 | Life ia a river, 

Have you seen my} Mutrimoniai sweets, 
Hokey-pokey, MeFadden’s picnic, 
How stupid men are, 
Humpty Dumpty Joe, 
I'd like to be x swell, {No name, 

7m called fairest flow’r,|Old Uncle Ben, 


I’ve been roaming, 
|Johnny McSwattigan, 
|Kate O’Shane, 


|The curly bow-wow, 
The fellar like me, 


| Pretty Jemima,don’t say The frost upon the pane, 
{uo, The snob of Rotten Row 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 24. 


{I’m the chap that’s nob-;Pat McCann, 
In happy moments, [by,|Pretty little dear, 


Put it down tome, 
Robinson Crusoe, 
amus O'Brien, 

eet litthe Mary Ann, 
Taffy was a Welshman, 
Tassels on the boots, 
Thady O'Flinn, 

The Broadway toff, 


Mistress Jinks, M’n Sqr,|The curfew, 
My father sould chare’l,|The dark and roguish 


The funny fellow, [eye 
\The Irish sojer boy, 


va 


Passing my door, [side, 
Pining for the old fire- 


She can win and fool you| 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No, 21. 


The child and butterfly, 


jSour grapes, [song, 
|The fireiman’s marchiug 
The golden shore, 

The fund of St. Patrick, 
The merriest girl out, 
The willow spring, 
They tell ne thou art, 
Touch not the fair cup, 
peas snow, 

e’ll have to get style. 
Whatcateteen oie? 
What said the angels? 
When my ship comesin, 
When the Evening Star 


The widow, 

Tilda Toots, 

Pell me, Mary, 

Terry O'oon, 

hree to oue—bar two, 
a mMourrow, 

Vait’y for B’way stage, 
Walking inthe rain,’ 
Wapping old stairs, 
Welt mounted, 
Westward ho, 
| What shall ny song be, 
When we were girls, 
Where the bee sucks. 


The photograph, 
|Shamrock of old Ireland, 
The upper ten, 
|The whistling thief, 
|Tommy Dod 1, 
two heads better than 
Walk, walk, walk, [one, 
Walking down Bway, 
Whisk Norah said,” 
dep gram’ma Js gon 
Why now! peas 
Winking at me, 
Wo.nsn is going 


to vote, 
Y’hoave ho! a 


The nobbiest one at last 
The March wind, 

The merry old maid, 
The minstrl and the 
The thorn, [song, 
The velovipede benu, 
The velocipede belle, 
The wickedest man, 
The yaller gal, 

Two in the morning, 
Up in a balloon, 
Velocipediana, 

We'll march round, 
When I bade good-by, 


The man with wooden 


leg, 


|The old cottage clock, 


|The pet of the girlsam I 
he in which it’s 
The vagabond,  [done, 


The wishing gate. 

The young widow, 

|’ Tis hard to give hand, 
\True blue and 72, 
Under the greenwood, 
What Josie said, _[na, 
You couldn't do without 
Young Plantation Joe, 


BEADLE’S DIME SONG BOOKS— Continued. 
CONTENTS SONG BOOX No. 25. 


A day too late, ;Dinna forget, Par excellence, |The tin-pot band, 
A disiwal catalogue, Don’t treat disdain fully, Planchette, ‘The two sisters, 
Act on the square, boys, | Driving in the park, ~ |Shall my love be mine? The whive squall, 
Always free and Joviul, Hoop-la! {me, She's the sweetest of all)the young widow, 
Annie’s winning smile, |Horse fly, come tickle|Silvery bells, {Up in das palloon, 
As through we fly, 1 watch fur thee, |Song of the machine, | Walk off, big shoes, 
Ask papa, Ul] keep the flowers, Stu goose, | Walking the common, 
Ba, be, bi, bo, bu, 'msure that [ could, |The sneezing song, |We niight be jolly, 
Beile Bradley, I’ve lost my bow-wow, |The fascinating blonde, | What our girls, 
Bonny Bess, Jardie O'Dowd, |The velocipede song, | What our swells, 
Bother the men, |Jim, the carter lad, |The ladies, |WhenI was young, 


» mermaid’s song, | Whisperings of love, 


Chook! chook! chook! | Married soon we'll be, |‘T 


Cunning little durk-ey’d| Medicine Jack, The rollicking old man,}Why don’t you write te 

Daisy O'Lyun, [beauty,|My pretty little blonde,)The sweet face 1 see in| met 

Darling little Belle, ~ [Out in tle eld, | my dreams, | Widow McGee, 

CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 26. 

A kiss for yyur thought, /Eucher, [Little Nell, |The boy? whistle, 

A little alter eight, |Frank the forester, Medley, \The funny men, 

A tragedy Ip 10th av., [Gay young cl My runaway horse, |The gates ajar, 

‘A year ago to-uight,” |Goud-by till I see you|Nobody’s darling, The impudent puppy, 
aby’s pores Graduate’s song, [again, |Only a baby smull, The kiss, 

Bad luck to the day, Howard Paul’s surg, | Parting whispers, The lark, 

Bide ye y T ean’t make up. Shabby gentcel, The slashing blade, 

Broken down I love a little damsel, [Six o’clock p. m., The troubadour, 


Broken English, _[her,|1’H surely call dada, Son chigion, |There is no more, 
Call her back and kiss|I’m sitting, love, Specie payment, ‘Twas only my dbrame, 


Captain Vane, \I really am so sleepy, |The wfternoon we met, |When we grow old, 
Davie Tulloch’s bonnie|I saw Esau kiss’g Rite, |The beautitul waltzer, | When the cloek strikes 5 
Did he but know, [Kate,/Is there room: Tie cup o” tay, Where Is my Nancy? 
Drinking gin, [Little Dick Whittingt’n, |The footprint in the say. (You know how it is. 
CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 27. 
Ada with golden hair, ;T’ll sve you again, Parted, |The log hut, 
Am I then remembered ¢ In her little bed, {Put me in my little bed, The lonely hearth, 
Are you coming f ther! I've found « bome, Put that in your pipe, |The night father died, 
Beautiful Nora Machree | would if I could, She danced like a iairy,|The old mill wh, el, 
Cling to those, Kiss me and I'll’ ¢o to Sliding down, There’s a silver lining, 
Dolly Green, tle Em’ly, (sleep, Standing on the platf’m |The stylish servant, 
“Georgie sails to-morrow. Little feet so white, |Tasse)s on the cune, ‘Two's company, 
Gocd-by but not furew'll Little Maggie May, | That little shee, Vegetable Joe, 
Good-by til] [sve you, |Lovely Wilhelmina, — |The beautiful boy, Walking in the park, 
Go ’way, *skeeter, |My old woman and I, |The blonde that never, | Walking thro’ the snow, 
Her pretty face, Never leok sad, |The girl who lives next |We all wear cloaks, 
How is this for low? N. for Nan, B. or Ben,|The Heathen Chinee, |When a man’s a little, 
I'm the merry postillion,| Papa, help me across, |The little crib, Words of kindness. 
CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 28. 
A Georgian maid’s fare- Go ask my wf, John Chinaman, )}Proposal, 
Allie Lee, {well, God bless the church, |Kxthteen Vale, Sweet Molly Matilda, 
At the gate I wait, {Guod-by, John. Little bother, Take me back home, 
Between you and me, |Good-eveving, Little green vail, ‘The gir) for me, 
Birds in the night, Grandfather’s darling, | Little mischief, The swallow, 
Brigham Young, Happy Jerry, | Looking back, The girl of the period, 
Come, birdie, come, I don’t sing *cause can’t |My darling wife and I, |The man of the period, 
Dat’s der kind of mans, |Trish air custles, |My Jandlady’s 4augh’r,'Tho’ absent uot forsak’n 
Don’t catch a butterfly, It, [nice, My pretty little blonde, /While the on was shi’g 
Father will settle the It’s saughty, but it’s Never at home, | Whisper it sofdy, 
Frou-frou, [bill,| I’ve got a baby, Oh, she’s so fidgety, = [Why not? 
Girls, don’t fool, iz wish I was a fish, Oniy for one, Why should you sigh 
Give the boy a chance, ‘Jerome Jenkins, (Philander Brown, 'You know how at is. 


CONTENTS SONG ROOK No. 29. 


A gay, dashing lover, |Her heart isall my ownyMy little wife and I, The frowning cliff, 


Baby’s gone tosleep, | Howe and friends again| Now ’tis badtime, The golden stair, 
Beautiful sunset, \Hurrah for the old flag,jOh, bring me back, ‘The little one that died, 
Bell, of Boston bay, jP'LL reck thee to sleep, |Oh, mother, kiss away|The little wanderer, 
Breathe it-softly, \1 wonder if he loves me,|Peace hymn, {any tears,|The old schoolhouse, 
Coluinbia is free, J-_je will return to me|Please let brether go, |The rose by the door, 
Cupid, the little archer, Jolliest boy alive, Put me in my little bed,| They died for you & me, 
Darling Minnie Lee, | Kate O’Shane, Ring the bell softly, Totie, chasing butterflies 
Down among lily-bells, Lassie with the hazel eye|Save the boy, We met *neath an aw’g, 
Florence McBride, Let me breathe She is waiting for ua, What’s de matter, 


Freedom on plantation, Maggie's test, {Molloy, She sleeps ’neath roses,| When I went coarting, 
Give the old man a Mollie’s welcome to Pat|Sweet star of hope, When no one else is by, 
Gone before, [chance, Murmuring brooks The ower of Mbleb'd! Willie, meet me. 


B--peep, 
Building on the sand, 
€all ine when rexdy, 


Good-evening, 


A garden Is lady’s face, 
sTa's Over, 
e's got money, 
As I'd nothing to do, 
Birney, you'll not, 
Blinks, of the staff, 
Busy little feet, 
Chicago rediviva, 
Don’t judge © man, 
Down in a coal mine, 
D arden 


na Jones, [fireside 
Heaven bless the old 
PM leave it all to you, 


A cup of cold water, 


As wa parted at the gate| Keer 


Awfully clever, 
Be sure you're right, 
Brace up, 
He hal takin 
Hoe’s a bashful 
He's a lovely wa 
Hope for our horses, 
Hot cakes in the morn’ 


Cold water, 

Come. home, father, 
Come home, mother, 
Come, sign the pledge, 


Don’t go in, {rum, 
on’t sell my father 
ty la e to-night, 
Father’s come home, 
Father’s to bless us, 
God speed the right, 
Good news, 
Happy children, 
el happy, 
‘ow happy are the 
Povfal ee “ 
‘Ob, drinkseller, 


the news to Mary 


{In one ear and out, 


{tzer, | Mother says 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No, 30. 
|Happy little violets Off like a rocket, 
‘he were only rich, Poor child of the dronk- 


If you'll promise notto,|Pullinan car, fard, 


Rhine vine Sharley, 
It’s trae, in the papera, [Such is fashion, 

; Take me back home, 
Take me from my bed, 


Kathleen V 
Kitty’s . 
Little Matilda Jane, 
Little wee dog, x 
Merry lund of childhood |1 
Moet and shandon for}The i 
Mollie Adair, fine. |T! 

Mollie darling, The mano’ A 
Move your family weat,|The milliner’s daughter 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 31. 
Pina Paddy Whack, Sally in our alley, 


Pin number one, ‘ ; 
4 something to do, She’s so fair, ‘ : 
e wis a pretty girl, She’s the loveliest girl, 


y Jouathan, 


|Soda water, 
s yood-night, 3 


{Sparking In the wfnter, 
Still I am not happy, 


t, Clair, 
he Broadway, 
The buck-skin bag, 


o back on your 
On [friend, |’ \ 
One O Leary’s cow, |‘The dear little girl, 
Over the bars, The Dolly ‘den, 
Papa, stay home, |The cath 
{Roll on, roll-on, |Tlie gay young swell, 


CONTENTS SONG BOOK No. 32. 
Pull slow and steady, 
stiff upper lip, |Pushalong, [boys 
Kitty and Ben, Put yourself in place, 
Little waxed mustache, Quit dat ticklin’ me, 

She's my sugar-plum, 
§ blessedness a fib, 
i Smile again, lassie, 
T mustn’t, Sunshine and shade, 
Nora darling, [bow], Tho beauty of ony 
hwere iny loveu sugar The brook’s messaze, 
’. The dashing brunette, 
The guy side of life, 
‘The increase of crime, 
The Irish speculator, 


|The band of hope, 


Oh, help little Mary 
1, help little Mary, Ihe vow! 


Old drinking times, Ye 
ou of the tavern, Z ths sratike ata tl 
Ples ‘ather, |The convert, _ 

Is ibe ave me a penny,|The cup of miserv, 
Promise me, dearest, |The doings of Jerry, 
Pure water be mine,, |The drunkard’s return, 
ign the pledge, The drunkard s wife, 
ong of the reformed, |The flag of Maine, 
|Take the pledge, The good time coming, 
Teetotal anthem, |The home of Mary, 
‘Teetotaler’s battle song,|The inebriate’s lament, 
‘Temperance, |The old oaken bucket, 
‘Temperance reformat’n, The patriot spirit, 
Teinperance standard, The rainbow son 
The ale-house, \There goes a dru 


card, 


»|When you 


The old kitchen floor, 
The song cf a clerk, 
The unfortunate tailor, 
|The way daddy went, 
The wishing well, 
Trumps, 

IT wo} 
| Waiting § 


teen, Magyie 
When the sun shining, 
Why don’t you name 

the day, Kathleen ? 
{Young old maid. 


|The gipay band, 
|The gipsy queen, 
The innidons 01 Jersey, 
|The man with the drum, 
|The singin’-skewl, 
There’s 4 good time, 
The woman im white, 
Tad thro? lanelers, 
/Twiiigit in the park, 
|Under the rose, 
|What's & woman Ii 
|When Le-urted 3 
| When the band | 
| Why don’t I change, 
/¥u dinna undvrstand, 


‘The Knott family, 

The Mississippi twins, 
The mixed-up family, 

| The style of nan for me, 
There’s something, 
Under de mango tree, 
Victorine, 

Vite mice, 

What Mollie said, 
|When the milk goes, 
We met on the 
| While there’s life, 
Widow Mavrone, 
(Yes, or no. 


The slaves of wine, 
The standard plant: d, 
The staunch teetotaler, 
The teetotaler at home, 
The testotal will, 

The temperance ball, 
The temperance cause, 
The wife’s dream, 

The wine exp, 

Through every hamlet, 
Touch not the fair ewp, 
Touch not the wine cup, 
Try, try again, 

| ed in 5 joy a 
Welcome, happy day 
‘We'll never beara ‘be 


CONTENTS CENTENNIAL SONG BOOK No. 34. 


A handred years ago, 
A National song, 
A national song, No. 2, 
A Yankee ship and crew 
America, 
An ode to Washington, 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 
Centennial bells, 
Columbia rales the sea, 
E pinrtbus unuin, 

‘od save Americ: 
Hail Columbia, = 
Hiil to the chief, (bine, 


Harrah for white, red, 


love my native land, 


pupipen audbecsiay? 


|The Ameriean boy, 
The American girl, 
|My own nitive land, [The army and the navy. 
New England, |The banner of the free, 
One hundred years ago, |The centennial bell, 
|Our country and flag, |The corporal’s musket, 
|Our flag, iThe evacuation, | 

|Our grautfather’s days,|The flag of our Union, 
)Onr Union, |The flag of the brave, 
Red, white and blue, [|The grave of Wash’g’n, 
Revolutionary times, |The hillsof N. England,| 
Seventy-six, The maids of Columbia, 
Song of “ 1876,” The Marseilles hymn, 
Scand up for Uncle Sain, The men of *76, 
iStur-epangled banner, !The Yankee Doodle, 


|Listle majo 


The roek of liberty, 
The song of 1876 
he star-gernmed flag, 
Che sword of Banker 
The Yankee boy, [Hill, 
The Yankee girls, 
The Yankee volunteer, 
To the west, {dawned, 
‘Triumphantly morning 
Uncle Sam’s a hundred, 
Uncle Sam’s farm, 
Unfurl the glorious ban- 
Viva America, [ner, 
mn, star of Wey 


Wrshtn 
Where liberty dwells, 


Frank Starr’s American Novels. 


MAMMOTH OCIAVO, ILLUMINATED COVERS, 10 CTS. EACH! 


Frank Starn’s Amrrican Novets are so alive with spirit, interest, and the power that springs 
from unconscious sireng+h in authorship, that they have become so popular as to lead in their sales 
all others in the market—a success which will be groatly hightened by future issues, which will 


embrace novels of incomparable merit. 


188.-Kid Kerley, the Trapper; or, 


Nattie of the Woods, By Dr. J.H. Robinson.| 
189—The Fighting Trapper; or, Kit! 


Carson to the Rescue. 

140—Thayendanegea, the Terrible; 
or, The Wur Eagle of the Moiawks. By Ned 
Buntline. 

141—The Black Horse of the Prairies; 
or, Days of Peril. By James L. Bowen, 

142—The Texan Spy; or, The Prairie 
Guide. By Newton M. Cartia. 

148—The Gulf Pirate; or, The Freeboot- 
ers of the Mississippi. By Lieut.-Cul, Hazel- 
tine. 

144 —One-Eyed Sim; or, The Forest Home. 
By Jones L. Bowen. 

145-Old Rube, the Hunter; or, The 
Crow Ceptive. By Capt. Hamilton Holmes, 

146 —Doblado, the Law 3 or, The Oro 

filet. By J. Thomas Warres. 

he Red Warrior; or, Stella De- 

Comanche Lover. By Ned Buntline. 

of the Sea; or, The Cut- 

x By Roger Sturbuek. 
149—Tie Texan Merdamany; or, The 
Hermit of the Colorado Hills. By W. H. 


tung Serpent, the Last Chief. f the 
Hy Captain Hamilton Holmes. 

outing y a 3 or, The Winnebago, 

By James L, Bowen. 

The Arkansas Regulators; or, 

Studley Won His Wife. By Ed- 
wari Willett. 

153—The Slaver Captain; or, Scuttled 
atSea. By Roger Staruuck. 

154—The Seeret Shot; or, The Rivals of 
Misty Mount By Herrick Johnstone, 

155—Mike, the Guide; or, Loss upon the 
Plains. By L. Bowen. 

156 -Waving ©; or, The Frea Trap- 
pers’ Pass. By William R. Eyater, M. A, 


157%7—Border Ben; or, The Fatal Treasure.| 


By James L. Bowen. 

158—The Black Hunter; or, The Cave 
Secret. By Burton Saxe. 

159—The Young Ranger; or, The Fron- 
tier Scouts. By Jumes L, Bowen. 

160—Tom Wiley, the North-west Scout. 
By L_M. Nichols. 

- al Heart, the Pale-face Hun- 

r, The Trappers of Arkausus. By 
Gustave Aimard. 

162-Old Nick Whiffles; or, The Trapper 
of the North-west. By Dr. J,H. Robinson. 

168—The Gold Guide; or, Steel Arm, the 
Regulator. y Francis Johnson, 

164—The Death Track; or, The Outlaws 
ot the Mountain, By the author of “The 


ne White Wizards or, The Great 

Prophet of the Seminoles. By Ned Buntline. 

166—Hirl, the Hunchback; or, The 
Swordinaker of the Suntee. By Dr. J. H. 
Robinson, 

167—Tiger-Slayer 3; or, Engle Head to the 
Reseue, By Gustave Aimard. 

168-—Alupaha, the Squaw; or, The Re- 
negades of the Border. By Francis Johnson. 


169—The Border Bandits; or, The 
Horse ‘Thief's Trail. By Franvis Jobnson. 
170—Assowaum, the Avenger; or, The 
Doom of the Destroyers. By Francis Jolinson. 
171—Saul Sabderday, the Idiot Spy; 
ona, the Seminole. By Ned Buntline 
rairle-Flowe 
By Gostave Aimard. 


¢ By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
174—The Silent Rifleman, A Tale of the 


Texan Trail. By Henry W. Herbert. 

175—Long-armed Sampson; or, The 
Scout of the Silver Pond. By Newton M. Cur- 
tin. 


3 or, The Hun- 
ter’s ‘Trail. By Franeis Johnson, 

179—The Ranger’s Rifle; or, The Wolf 
of the War-path. By Francis Johnson, 

180—War-Ax; or, The Trapper’s Revenge. 
By Francis Johnson. 

18i—Redpath, the Avenger; or. The Fair 
Huntress of the Trapping-grounds, By Dr. J. 
H. Robinson. 

182—The Glue Brotherhood; or, The 
Young Patroon’s Inheritance. By Newton 
M. Curtia. 

188—The Smuggler; or, The Skipper’s 
Crime. By Ned Buntline. 

he Trail-Hunter; or, Red Cedar, 

rie Outlew. By Gustave Alinard. 

Prairies; or, 
The Bandit at Bay, By Gustave Aimard. 

186 The Trapper’s Daughter; or, The 
Outlaw’s Fate. by Gustave Almard, 

18StT—Old Tiger, the Patriet; or, The 
Heroine of thy Mohawk. By Newton M. Cur- 
tis, 

188—The Sea Bandit; or, The Queen of 
the Isle. By Ned Kuntline, 

189—The Bush Ranger; or, The Half- 
breed Brigade. Ky Francis Johnson, 

190 - The Outlaw-Hunter ; or, Red John, 

* the Bush Ranger. By Kranecis Johnson, 

191-—Golden Feather, the Buccaneer’s 
Daughter. By Arthur M. Granger. 

192— California Joe; or, The Angel of the 
Wilderness. By Lieut.-Col, Hazeltine. 

196 7 Bob Brant, Patrict Spy. By Edward 

yillett. 

194--The Border Spy. By Lieut-Col. Ha- 
zeltine. 

195- Old Hal Williams; or, The Spy « 
Atlanta. By J.‘Uhomas Warten. 

196—The Bushwhacker’s Daughter. 
By Edward Willett 

197- 
stone. 

n95- O14 Guess Markham, By J. Thomas 

arren. 
199—Crazy Dan. By Edward Willett. 
200-—Old Ben Manx. By J. Thomas War- 


ren, 
201—Old Bill Weodworth. By Edward 
Willett. 


ergeant Slasher. By Herrick John- 


Franx Srarr’s American Novets are always kept in print, and all back numbers can usual! 
be supplied by news agents; but where any given number cannot be found on the news stands, It 
will be sent to any addresa by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price—TrEN CENTS , six months (13 Nos.) 
SESS y rons year, (26 Nos.) $2.50, Address FRANK STARR & CO., Publishers, 41 Plats 


=< 4. New York. 


3 or, The Baffied ? 


x3 or, Nick Whiffles on 


es 


Young People’s Frand-~Books 


The Dime Hand-Books for Young People cover a wide range of subjects, and are especially 
adapted to theirend. They constitute at once the cheapest and the most useful works yet pul 
into the market for popular circulation. Each volume 100 pases 12me., sent-postpaid on receip? 
of price, by the publishers, BEADLE AND ADAMS, 98 William Street, New York, 


No, 1—DIME GENTS’ LETTER-WRITER, 


And Practical Guide to Compositions, embracing forms, models, suggestions and rales for the usé 
of all classes, on 1] occasion: 1so a list of linproper words and expressions, together with their 
correct forms; and also a courplete dictionary of mottoes, plirases, idioms, ete, By Loura Le. 
e@zanp, M.D. 


CONTENTS. 
COMPOSITION.—The secret of # good letter; 
directions to a novice; the rulee of composi- 


at silence; communicating distressing news; 

to parents, informing of their son, ete. 
Li’ OF RELATIONSHL Family cor 
respondence ; its sacred charactev and proprig 
ties ; examples ol real le ters, et 

LETTERS OF VARIOUS OCCASIONS.—A 
certificate of character; another, for a maid; 
another, for a clerk ; xpplication for a school 
teacher’s place ; soliciting a vote; declining 


LET 
SHIP, 

LETTERS OF LOVE.—Hints and suggestions ; 
& declaration; answer; a briefer declaration 


of attachment; answer; real love-letters of] nomination; a girl applying for s place; an 

eminent person ete, other; application for a governess’ situatlou,ete 
LETTERS OF DUT , OF TRUST, Ere.—What WRITIN ‘OR THE PK. 

they are and how to write them ; forms, ete. ;) IMPROPRIETT E) 

advice from a lady to her friend; a complaint, PHRASES, MOTTOES, IDIO. 


No. 2,.-DIME BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. 


For Ladies and Gentlemen; being a guide to true gentility aud good-breeding, and a complete dir 
rectory to the usages and observances of society. Including etiquette of the Ball-room, of the 
Evening Party, the Dinner Party, the Card aud Chess Table, of Business, of the Home Circle, 
etc., etc. Prepared expressly for the ‘Dime Series,” by a Committee of Three, 

CONTENTS, 

ON CONVERSATION .—Its usefulness and good 
restr how to cemport. yourself; directions 
‘or it. 

ON LETTER AND NOTE WRITING.—Pro- 
prieties and Impropricties of the same; gene 
ral directions for a good letter. 

| HOW_TO GIVE AND REC ‘E INVITA- 

TIONS.—General usage fy all cases. 

| ON ENTERTAINMENTS,—Etiquette of the 

table; how to serve a guest,and how to be 

served; special directions. 

| ON PERSONAL CLEANLINESS.—A word to 

the laborer; on religion and respect for aye; 

on theaters, promen des, etc. ; on love, cours 
ship and marriage ; the luws of home etiquette 
special advice to lidies; general observations 
aud closing chapter. 


No. 3.-DIME BOOK OF VERSES. 


ENTRANCE INTO SOCIETY.—Confidence vs. 
3; kindness vs. rudenoas; the bores 
how to treat them. 


Taw of politeness & law of kindness; wh 
Visits are proper ; introductions, preasntations, 
etc., and forms. 

ENING PARTIES, DANCES, Erc.—The et- 
iquette of the ball-room; general directions 
for the same. 

GAMES OF CARDS, CHESS, Erc.—When pro- 
per and how conducted; general rules of the 
fames; the ill-breeding of betting or brag- 
ging. 


Comprising Rhymes, Lines and Mottoes, tor Lovers and Friends; Valentines, Album Pieces, Giet 
Verses, Birthday Lines, and peetry for Bridala, Births, Mourning, Epitaphs, ete. 
CONTENTS, 

VERSES FOR ALBUMS. EPITAPHS AND MOURNING VERSES,—Fo; 

MOTTOES AND COUPLETS. all ages and classes, 
ST. VALENTINE VERSES. THE LOVER’S CASKET. 
AND MARRIAGE VERSES. (3 This little volume is a veritable pocket com 
ON BIRTHS AND INFAN panion. It is everybody’s poet. Ris for all 
TO SEND WITH FLOWERS. occasions. for old and young, for male und fe 
VERSES OF LOVE AND AFFECTION. male. It will be treasured like a keepankey 
HOLIDAY VERSES. and used like a dictionary. 
SIRTHDAY YERSES. 
No, 4—DIME BOOK OF DREAMS, 
Their Romance and Mystery; with 2 complete interpreting Dictionary, Compiled from the most 
accredited sources for the ** Diine Series,’ 
CONTENTR, 


INTRODUCTORY. 

THE ROMANCE OF DREAMS.—Embodying 
dreams of all kinds and characters, with the 
construction placed apon them by the most em 
inent authorities, and narratives of the exira- 
ordinary falGllment of them. , 

THE PHENOMENA OF DREAMS.—A phrri- 
cian’s views on the subject, giving a rational 
elation of the phenomena, with instances cit} 

in proof. | 

MRS. CATHARINE CROWRF'S TESTIMONY. 


—Favoring the snpernatural nature of dreams 
and a belief in their revelations 

DICTIONARY OF DREAMS. ‘omprisiug the 
most complete interpretation-Dictionary ever 
prepared, embracing the whole Alphabet of 
anbjects. 

fr It is a volume fu'l of interest even to the 
general reader, being, in that respect, some. 
thing like Mrs..Crowe’s * Night aide of Na- 
ture.’ and Robert Dale Owen's * Footinlis on 
tie Boundary of Another World.” 


FORTUNE-TELLING BY CARDS,—Dealing 
the Cards by Threes, Dealing the Cards by 
Sevens, Dealing the Cards by Fifteens, The 
Twenty-one Cards, The Italian Method, Pre- 
sent, 
Consulting the Cards, To Know if you 
Get your Wish, The English Method of 
sulting the Cards. . 

OW TO TELL A PERSON’S CHARACTER 


No. 6.—DIME LADIEZ 


Giving the various forms of Letters of Schoc 


Woung People’s Hané-Booke, 


No, 5,—DIME FORTUNE-TELLER. 
COMPRISING THE ART OF FORTUNE-TELLING, HOW TO R&4&D CHARACTER, ETC. 


CONTENTS, 


Past and Future, Another Method of 


Ss’ LETTER-WRITER. 


A Days, Love and Friendship, of Society, ete. 


ANS OF CABALISTIC CALCULA 


BY ME 
TIO) 


LLING FORTUNES BY 

E HAND. 

+ BY THEGROUNDSIN 

A TEA O OFFEK CUP. 

HOW 10 READ YOUR FORTUNE BY TH 
WHITE OF AN: EGG, 

DREAMS AND THEIR INT ERPRETATIONg 


- 


CONTENTS, 


Boy ni) WRITE AND HOW NOT TO 

VRITE. 

HOW TO PUNCTUATE, CAPITALIZE, Erc. 

LETTERS OF CHILDHOOD. 

LETTERS OF SCHOOL DAYS. 

LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 

LETTERS OF COURTSHIP AND LOVE, 

LETTERS OF SOCIETY : INVITATIONS, IN- 
TRODUCTIONS, Ere. 

LETTERS OF SYMPA'’ 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

RUL FOR SPELLING, 

PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

POETIC QUOTATIONS. 

WORDS ALIKE IN SOUND, BUT DIFFER. 
ENT IN MEANING AND SPELLING. 

EXPLANATION OF THE MOST COMMON 
ABBREVIATIONS OF WORDS. 

FRENCH QUOTATIONS AND PHRASES. 

SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


LETTERS OF BUSINESS. 


ITALIAN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


No, 7.-DIME LOVERS’ CASKET, 


A Treatise and Guide to Friendship, Love, Courtship and Marriage. 


Embracing also a cempicts 


Floral Dictionary, ete. 


FRIENDSHIP.—Its Personality, Between Man 
and Woman, Close Communion Proper, Let- 
ters, A Warning, Bxcellent Advice, A Prime 
Point, Allow no Improper Intimacy, Special 
to Young Men, Something to Avoid, Gallan- 
tries, Gilts, Beware of Love, Correspondence, 

LOVE.—The Dawn of Love, Loye’s Secretive- 
ness, Confidences, The First Consc ousness of| 
Love, A Man’s Way, A Woman’s Way, Un- 
worthy Oijects of Love by Woman, Unwor- 
thy Objects of Man’s Live, How to Avoid 
Mistake: 


fe 

11P.—The Door Ajar, Disengaged, En- 
ratwhat age is {% proper, Engagement 
not to be protracted, The Wooing Time, The 
Proposal, Asking Papa, The Rights of a‘Pa- 
rent, Engaged, Proposal Rejected, Breaking off) 
an Engagement. 


MARRIAGE.—The Proper Time, Various forms’ 


Ad Guide to Dancing. 


No, 8.—DIME BALL- 


CONTENTS. 


of Marriage, The Trousseau, Presents, Bou- 
quets, The Bridesmaids, The Bridegroomsmen, 

he Bride, The Bridegroom, the Certificate, 
Aiter the Ceremony, The Wedding Breakfast, 
“Cards ” or “No “Cards,” Notes Congratula 
tory. 

AFTER MARRIAGE,—Something to be Read 
Twice, Twelve Golden Life-Maxims, A Talk 
with the Unmarried. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Language of the Hand- 
kerchief, Language of the Fan, Language of 
the Cane, Language of Finger Rings, Wedding 
Anniversaries, viz.: ‘Ihe Paper Wedding, 
Wooden Wedding, Tin Wedcing, Crvstal 
Wedding, Linen Wedding, Silver Wedding, 
Golden Wedding. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS,—How te 
Use the Vocabulary, The Vocabulery. 


Flowers, The Vocabulary, I1—Sentimé.:ts. 


ROOM COMPANION. 


Giving Rules of Etiquette, Hints on Private Parties, Toilets for t! 


Ball-room, etc. 


CONTENTS, 
ETIQUETTE.—Arrangements, Private Parties,|) SQUARE. DANCES.—Plain Quadrille. Doubie 


Yhe Parlor or Dancing Apa.tment, Music, Re- 
Lerhments, Ladies’ Toilets, Gentlemen’s' 
tress, The Guests. 

MASQUERADES. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

SOCTABLES. 

ORDER OF DANCING. 

SPECIAL RULES OF CONDUCT, 


Quadrille, The Nine Pin, The Lanciers, The 
Caledoniana, The Prince Imperial, The Vir- 
rinin Reel, The Spanish Dance, La Tempete, 

ROUND DANC The Waltz a Trois Temps, 
Woaltz in Double Time, Cellarins or Mazourka 
Waltz, The Schottische, The Polka, the Galo 
Redowa, Polka Redowa, Esmerelda, Danis! 
Polka, The Varsovians. 


U2 These books are for sale by all newsdealers; or will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on 
rec, ipt of price, TEN CENTs RACH, hy 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 


98 Wiilinm Street, New Yerk 


BEADLE & ADAMS’ 


New Twenty-Cent Novels! 


This series of NEW POPULAR NOVELS, including some of the 
VERY BEST STORIES AND ROMANCES IN AMERICA, will be rendered 
even more brilliant and taking by the introduction to it of 


ALBERT W. AIKEN’S 


CITY LIFE SERIES, 


VIZ: 
THE PHANTOM HAND, 
GENTLEMAN GEORG 
THE HEART OF FIRE, 
THE WHITE WITCH, 
Deeply exciting and powerful stories that lift away the vail from City 
Life and Character, and show the author to be a master in that field, 


as in the great Dick TALBOT SERIgS he showed himself to be.a 
master in the Wild Western Field. 


OTHER TWENTY-CENT NOVELS: 


OVERLAND Kir. 18. Tae CatrrorniA DETECTIVE. 
Rocky Mounrarn Ros. 14. Maum GurNma. 

KENTUCK, THE SPORT. 15. Map Dan. 

Intron Diex. 16. THz Wour Demon. 

Tue Scatp HUNTERS. 17. Turkey Dan. 

Tue Pram MAzEppa. 18. Pacrric PETE. 

Tue Sruent HUNTER. 19. Srmon Grrry. 

. Tae Man From TEXas. 20. Daxora Dan. 

. Tae Rep Ragan. 21. Rep Ros, tHE Boy Roap- 
. THe WINGED WHALE. AGENT. 

. Ipano Tom, THE OvTLAW. | 22. OLD Dan RACKBACK, THE 
. Tap, Warre Squaw. GREAT EXTARMINATOR. 


. Toe Poantom Hann. By Albert W. Aiken. 

. GENTLEMAN GEORGE. By Albert W. Aiken. Ready April 5. 
25. Tue Heart or Free. By Albert W. Aiken. Ready May 5. 
26. Tae Wuitr Wircn. By Alber W. Aiken. Ready June 5. 


Sold by all newsdealers; or sent, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of price—Twenty Cents each—by 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William Street, N. Y. 
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